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PREFACE 


Recent readers of Charles Kingsley’s novel Alton 
Locke may recall its various references to Thomas Cooper. 
It was while engaged upon a study of this pseudo-biography 
of a workman-poet, a novel which Professor Cazamian has 
shown is based in no small degree upon incidents of Thomas 
Cooper’s life, that I first came upon the name of the Char- 
tist prisoner and poet. At that time I could find nothing 
about him except half-column notices in encyclopedias, tan- 
talizingly brief mention of his writings in some of the 
larger histories of literature, and the short sketch by Ram- 
say MacDonald in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
Subsequently I discovered the early brief thesis, Kingsley 
et Cooper, of Professor Louis Cazamian; and finally the 
Life of Thomas Cooper Written by Himself, which, though 
it contains much interesting material about its subject, I 
found was by no means completely satisfying. For in- 
stance, although Cooper there traces his religious develop- 
ment in great detail, beginning with his youthful conver- 
sion and ending with a description of his itinerant evan- 
gelistic work, he is content to pass over his connection with 
the Chartist movement in a few brief paragraphs. Further- 
more, aside from describing his difficulties in finding a 
publisher for his long poem the Purgatory of Suicides, he 
has little or nothing to say about the numerous literary 
productions which poured from his pen. Again, the auto- 
biography ends twenty years before the death of its author, 
omitting a period during which he was twice awarded 
grants from the Civil List. Plainly there ^was still work 
to be done by a biographer. 

Encouraged by Professor Ashley Horace Thorndike — 
for whose interest, assistance, and inspiration I can never 
be sufficiently grateful — began a search for unpublished 
supplementary materials. They proved to be surprisingly 
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abundant, both in this country and in England. The Brit- 
ish Museum newspaper repository at Hendon with its files 
of 1830 Lincoln and 1840 Leicester and Hanley newspapers 
— ^to say nothing of the Northern Star, the English Chartist 
Circular, and Cooper’s Midland Counties Illuminator com- 
plete — provided a treasure house. A visit to Lincoln re- 
vealed also that the elderly couple who had lived with 
Cooper as servants at the time of his death, and in whose 
care he had left all his private papers, were still living. 
These papers, together with original manuscripts and early 
publications, which are still preserved in the library of the 
Thomas Cooper Memorial Church in Lincoln, have been 
freely placed at my disposal for use in connection with this 
work, in which a complete study of Cooper is presented for 
the first time. 

It must be admitted that in purely literary history 
Cooper will never be accorded more than a footnote, for 
although he has to his credit four volumes of verse, three 
novels, a collection of realistic sketches, and an autobio- 
graphy, none of these productions can be regarded as of 
great importance judged simply as literature. Despite 
this fact, Cooper’s publications possess sufficient variety, 
originality, and competence to be entitled to consideration 
upon their merits; and his work has the added significance 
of standing at the beginning of the literature by and for 
the proletariat which has increased so vastly in scope and 
iiflportance since his day. 

During his life-time Cooper came into contact with 
many of his more famous contemporaries. Thomas Noon 
Talfourd, Douglas Jerrold, John Forster, Bulwer-Lytton, 
Kingsley, Carlyle, and Disraeli he met on terms of some 
intimacy, and he was acquainted also with Wordsworth, 
DeQuincey and Emerson. On all of these authors Cooper 
casts some interesting side lights. Amongst the prominent 
radicals and liberals of his time he knew T. S. Duncombe, 
Feargus O’Connor, W. J. Fox, W. E. Forster, and Mazzini ; 
and his impressions of these men are of interest to all stu- 
dents of the, nineteenth century. 
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Cooper has a claim to remembrance also because of 
his enthusiasm for education. In all of his periodicals and 
from a hundred platforms he fought for a program of 
national free instruction. Despite his limited formal 
schooling he acquired a surprisingly wide knowledge of 
history, philosophy, and literature, and his knowledge of 
Ijatin, Greek, French, German, and Hebrew surpassed that 
of all but the exceptional university man. As a lecturer. 
Cooper was immensely popular both in London and in the 
industrial towns of the North. As early as 1841 he was talk- 
ing to Chartists about Shakespeare and Milton, Shelley [of 
whom he was one of the early champions] and Byron; and 
his later lectures upon English history, philosophy, music, 
and literature introduced to the working-class an intellec- 
tual and cultural heritage of which up to this time they 
had scarcely suspected the existence. In 1841, too, he es- 
tablished in Leicester an adult school for working men, 
v/hich was highly successful until it was broken up by 
the starvation and unemployment of the following year. 
An English educator has declared recently that Cooper’s 
best monument is the program of adult education now 
successfully established in Lancashire and elsewhere. 

In the warfare between science and religion Cooper 
served valiantly on both sides, beginning as a free-thinker 
fighting shoulder to shoulder with W. J. Fox and George 
Jacob Holyoake, and ending [since, like many another 
Victorian, he found it impossible to remain permanently in 
the ranks of doubt] as a traveling Baptist evangelist, 
whose little works on Christian Evidences sold more than 
fifty thousand copies. Although he accepted the theory 
of the geological evolution of the earth, he was sufficiently 
a child of his time to reject the new teachings of Darwin ; 
yet in his references to that eminent scientist he was 
nevertheless /ilways respectful, and scrupulously fair. 
Cooper’s strict sense of duty, and his faith in the infalli- 
bility of conscience, explain his frequent complete rever- 
sals of opinion. 
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His active participation in the fight for manhood suf- 
frage and democratic government ; his early and outspoken 
attacks upon the policy of laissez-faire; and his whole- 
hearted [if brief] incursion into pacifism further link 
him to movements which since his day have become of in- 
creasing strength and importance. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge his particular in- 
debtedness to Professor Emery Neff, who was kind 
enough to read critically the original manuscript, and to 
make several valuable suggestions for its improvement. 
To Cecil H. Radford of the Thomas Cooper Memorial 
Church in Lincoln, he is grateful for innumerable kind- 
nesses and a great deal of information about Cooper; and 
to Mrs. Celeste Peardon for considerable assistance in re- 
search. The generous kindness of Mr. and Mrs. Ash, who 
freely placed at his disposal all the papers Cooper left in 
their care at his death also deserves grateful acknowledg- 
ment. It only remains to add that this study was original- 
ly authorized and finally approved by one to whom not 
only the writer but the world of English scholarship is 
under lasting obligation — the late Professor Ashley Horace 
Thorndike. 
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THOMAS COOPER 

THE CHARTIST 


Chapter I 
CHILDHOOD 

Thomas Cooper was born in the town of Leicester in 
the county of the same name on the 20th of March, 1805. 
His parents were poor and undistinguished, and little is 
known about them. His father, who died when Cooper was 
but four years old, was a descendant of Yorkshire Quakers, 
and, like his own son, was left fatherless in childhood. At 
an early age the elder Cooper was apprenticed by his Quaker 
grandfather to a dyer in Longacre, London. Under the in- 
fluence of city life “he gave up the strictness of life in which 
his childhood had been trained, and ceased to belong to 
the Society of Friends.” ^ Some time before his marriage 
to Cooper’s mother he went out to India for a short time, 
and after his return to England he traveled extensively 
about the kingdom in pursuit of his trade. He met his 
second wife, Cooper’s mother, in the course of his wander- 
ings through Lincolnshire. Cooper nowhere mentions the 
fact that his father had been married before, or that he 
was already blessed with a daughter at the time of his 
second marriage.^ 

Of his mother’s family Cooper knew only that they 
bore the old Saxon name of Jobson, and were small farmers 
and carriers in Lincolnshire, and some of them fishermen 
on the seacoast. Concerning the latter, one of his early 

'Life of Thomas Cooper Written by Himself [14th thousand], 
London, 1882, pp. 3-4 [This source is referred to hereafter as Life-I 

•It seems probable that she was reared from childhood by her 
mother’s people. Cooper lived on good terms with his half-sister ail 
his life, and when they had both reached old age sent her a regular 
allowance. 
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tales tells the life story of his Uncle Tom, one of a large 
family, who was set to work gathering cockles at the age 
of five. When he was twelve, with the aid of a slightly 
older brother, Tom netted a school of brets so large that it 
sold for seven pounds, more money than his fisherman 
father had ever earned in a week. He shipped for Green- 
land when he was fourteen years old, and had made a dozen 
voyages to that country, the West Indies, the Guinea coast 
and to the Orient before he was thirty. He met his death 
in Hull harbor striving to save the last of five people upset 
from a small boat, having previously saved the other four.'’ 

Cooper’s great-grandfather on his mother’s side was 
an innkeeper at Northampton; his grandfather, Luke 
Jobson, like his son after him, was a public carrier, plying 
weekly between Market Rasen and Gainsborough. The 
younger Luke, Cooper’s uncle, rented a score of acres from 
“Squire Tennyson of Tealby”, the grandfather of the Poet 
Laureate. 

Cooper’s father, up to the time of his early death, pro- 
vided for his wife and child without difficulty, as the Napo- 
leonic wars caused a temporary increase in wages and 
stimulated all kinds of work. His dye house was located 
on the Leate, a small tributary of the Exe, and was reached 
by means of a little wooden bridge. When he was two 
years old Cooper tumbled from this bridge into the water, 
and was carried some distance downstream before he could 
be rescued. A year later his father took him to hear the 
playing of the great organ in St. Peter’s Cathedral at 
Exeter early on Christmas morning, and gave him as Christ- 
mas gifts a little hammer, seemingly the only plaything he 
ever had, and a copy of the fables of .®sop. Having been 
to India and all over England the father often related tales 
of his adventures for the child’s amusement. In Cooper’s 
recollection these few years before his father’s death were 
among the happiest of his childhood. 

After his father’s death, which occurred at Exeter in 
1809, the fa mily having removed to that place from Leicester 

* Cooper, Thomas “The Nurture of a Young Sailor; of the His- 
tory of Cockle Tom,” Old Fashioned Stones^ London, 1880, pp. 99-110. 
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in 1806, Cooper’s mother returned to her native Lincoln- 
shire, settling down in the little town of Gainsborough on 
the river Trent; and it was here, far removed from the 
misery of the industrial city in which he had been born, 
that Cooper grew to manhood. 

Mrs. Cooper at this time was in her fortieth year, 
and having learned the dyer’s trade from her husband, and 
being very strong, she set up in business for herself in a 
small two-roomed house, of which the upstairs served for 
a bedroom, while the ground floor was utilized as a com- 
bined kitchen, living-room and dye-house. But after the 
business attracted by the novelty of her starting as dyer 
had dropped off, Mrs. Cooper found little profit in her 
new enterprise. To add to her meager income, and help 
pay off the debt incurred for the copper dye kettles, she 
also began to manufacture pasteboard boxes, which were 
then widely used in Lincolnshire as work boxes and cloth- 
ing containers. As there was only a limited market in 
Gainsborough itself she began to visit the neighboring 
villages and farms to sell them, carrying the light boxes 
on her head, the smaller inside the larger. When the 
village or hamlet was near by she took the child with her. 
On one of these excursions they met a master-sweep and his 
two grimy apprentices bending under the weight of heavy 
soot bags. Knowing that she was having difficulty to make 
up the rent, and that her landlord had the reputation of 
being a hard man, the sweep endeavored to persuade her 
that she ought to turn her small son over to him as an 
apprentice ; and taking two golden guineas from his purse 
he offered them to her if she would consent. The child 
was terrified at the thought of leaving his mother, but she 
had no intention of parting from him, and they left the 
sweep in a swearing rage because of hgr stubborn independ- 
ence. He declared that he would have the boy yet, as she 
would be unable to escape bringing him and herself to the 
work house, but this prophecy remained unfulfilled, as Mrs. 
Cooper not only kept out of the “Bastille,” but managed 
to avoid having to ask for any parish aid. 
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When she went on more distant journeys the mother 
left the child with such neighbors as were willing to look 
after him. One of these kept a humble lodging-house, and 
the beggars and wandering pedlars who frequented it 
amused the little fellow with fairy-tales or witch and ghost 
stories. Equally exciting was blind Thomas Chatterton’s 
recollection of how during the Egyptian campaign he and 
his comrades had stepped out of the long-boats up to the 
waist in water, and charged the French with the bayonet. 

At the age of five Cooper was so severely stricken 
with smallpox that he was blinded for nineteen days, and 
thrice given up for dead. When the disease finally left him 
he was so wasted that the bones came through his skin, 
leaving scars on knee, hip, and elbow which endured for 
life, as did the pit-marks on his face. He had been a 
pretty child until the smallpox scarred him, and young as 
he 'was felt the change in manner of grown-ups towards 
him on that account. “Some frowned with ill-matured dis- 
like at his marred visage; * * * others looked pitiful, and 
said ‘Poor thing !’ ” * 

Before this time he had learned to read almost with- 
out instruction, and at the age of three used to be set on 
a stool to teach a dull seven-year old his letters. When he 
was strong enough to resume his books his mother placed 
him in the dame’s school of aged Gertrude Arram, renowned 
locally for her teaching and knitting. Such a bright scholar 
was bound to attract favorable notice among learners for 
the most part dull and laborious, and under regular in- 
struction by the time he was six he was able to “spell 
wonderfully” and to read the tenth chapter of Nehemiah 
with all its hard names “like the parson in the church.” 

The Bible, which he inherited from his father in a 
Baskerville quarto edition illustrated with fine engravings, 
colored many of his childish thoughts. He imagined the 
stars as pin-holes in the golden floor of heaven, and in the 
moon saw the figure of the poor man whom the Israelites 

p. 6. 
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stoned to death for gathering sticks on the Sabbath day 
(Numbers xv; 82). 

In 1811 Cooper’s mother moved to a better habitation, 
where the copper dye-kettles were relegated to a room by 
themselves. The back of these premises opened into 
Sailor’s Alley, where lived a favorite playmate, Thomas 
Miller, later in life a prolific producer of popular romances 
and books of verse. 

The years from 1811 to 1814 were among the Hottest 
of the war and Cooper recalled vividly how the postman, 
old Matthew Goy, would ride into town when there was 
a victory with his hat covered with ribbons, and blowing 
his horn mightily. 

Love of nature was fostered in the lad by his rural 
surroundings. He gathered all the wild flowers in their 
season, and often longed to know their names, but there 
was no one to tell him. From a school-friend whose father 
was a fisherman and herb-gatherer he learned the names 
of “agrinomy, and wood betony, and wood-sage, and moun- 
tain-flax, and other herbs which were to be found in the 
neighborhood and were used as medicine by the poor.” “ 

“Merrie England” had not yet entirely disappeared. 
Maypoles were yet in existence, and the May day festival 
was regularly celebrated within five miles of Gainsborough. 
Dancing on the green wias practiced in scores of Lincoln- 
shire villages;, and the singing of ballads was a nightly oc- 
currence in the public houses. There was a bull-running 
at Stamford, and now and then a wandering foreigner was 
coaxed to let his bear be baited by bull-dogs. Cock-fighting 
was still popular, and badger-baiting, though disappearing, 
might still be seen. In Lancashire and Staffordshire savage 
bull-dogs were bred and set to fight.® In short, eighteenth 
century conditions still lingered on in Gainsborough, a fact 
not without importance in Cooper’s after development. 

In 1818, when Cooper was eight years old, a new 
charity school was opened, the second to be established by 


* Cooper, Thomas Thoughts at Fourscore and Earl%er, London, 
X886, p. 8. 
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deceased gentry for the education of poor children in Gains- 
borough, and Cooper’s mother succeeded in entering him 
amongst the first pupils. This institution, in addition to 
instruction, donated a blue-coat uniform and cap yearly 
to each pupil. Twenty-five years later William Lovett was 
to denounce such dress and badge-proclaiming schools as 
an indication that the wealthy regarded education as “their 
own prerogative, and a boon to be sparingly conferred upon 
the multitude, instead of a universal instrument for ad- 
vancing the dignity of man ^ but as the first Parliamen- 
tary grant towards education was still many years in the 
future, and Cooper as a child knew what it was to be shoe- 
less and to wear ragged clothing, he was properly grateful 
for being allowed to become a charity school boy, and to 
receive a coat and cap, blue with yellow trimmings, every 
Christmas. The studies of the school were the usual three 
R’s — “reading the Scriptures, writing, and the first four 
rules of arithmetic” — ^but Cooper felt that what he learned 
at this time furnished a good preparation for his later 
studies. 

At Christmas time, in addition to receiving a new 
uniform, the blue coat boys were examined in their 
catechism by the vicar — “the best judge of the quality of 
a bottle of port, the best hand at loo or whist, and the best 
patron of the play and ball-room in the whole town” — 
and went around the town in a procession to collect their 
“Christmas-boxes.” Money, and sometimes bread and 
cheese and beer, were given them at most houses. One year, 
when the season was particularly severe, the larger lads 
persuaded the shivering little boys to go home with a few 
halfpence each, while they went on and obtained a much 
larger share for themselves. 

During his final year at the chari'ty school Cooper was 
made a member of the boy choir of the parish church, and 
the beautiful and stately music of its service seems first 
t» have .aroused in him the enthusiasm for good music 

, ’ attd Struggles of Ww, Lovett, [two vols.] London, 1920, I, 

I4l. ’ ■ ■ , . 
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which distinguished him throughout his later life. He con- 
tracted a passion for the dulcimer at this time from hear- 
ing the organist’s father, old Mr. Hand, play upon that 
instrument, and his mother by severe self-denial scraped 
together its purchase price, thirty shillings. Mr. Hand, 
“a gentlemanly person, though he had a wooden leg,” gave 
instruction gratis, and after a few lessons his young pupil 
was able to play by ear any tune that he knew or once 
heard. His not learning to read music, or to play upon 
some more important instrument, was a source of regret 
to him in after life. 

In the autumn his charity school granted two or three 
weeks of vacation, known locally as “the gleaning holidays.” 
This period the boy often passed with his uncle Luke Jobson, 
with whom he was a great favorite, at Market Rasen, a 
small tovTn 'twenty-one miles from Gainsborough. Like his 
father before him this uncle traveled between the two places 
each week as a public carter. As he had never received 
any schooling, to his dying day he “knew never a letter i’ 
the book save round 0.” Cooper used to meet him each 
Friday after school hours to read the directions on his 
letters and parcels, receiving a few coppers for his services. 
The carrier was a steady, dependable man, a pattern of 
industry, and despite his lack of learning managed to hoard 
up three hundred spade-guineas in a stocking foot during 
his life time. As he was a tenant of Squire Tennyson, 
grandfather of the poet, it is quite possible that the future 
Laureate may have met him during his visits to Tealby, 
where Charles Tennyson [Turner] was curate for a time; 
though Luke Jobson, notwithstanding his small store of 
guineas, was too honest and open-hearted to have inspired 
the “Northern Farmer.” 

The large thatched cottage of the farmer-carter must, 
have been a delightful spot in which to spend the holidays, 
and Cooper’s recollections of the place remained vivid sixty 
years after he had first visited it. 

The outer room had a wide open chimney. My uncle’s chair was 
undCT it, andi you could see the swallows’ nests in the chimney as you 
sat in the chair. On the chimney front hung a curious old picture 
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painted on oak, displaying a cat playing bagpipes to dancing mice 
in one corner; and a gamester shaped like an ape playing at cards 
with clowns in another. Above was the legend: 

‘Gamesters and puss alike doe watch, 

And play with those they aim toe catch.’ 

In the inner room, or parlour, was a heavy antique clock; and 
on the walls hung ‘Twelve Golden Rules of Good King Charles’ ^ and 
‘Death and the Lady,’ a long serious dialogue in verse.” 


Out of doors, too, was equally interesting and exciting. 
“In my uncle’s field,” Cooper records, “and on the adjoining 
moors, I saw wild birds and wild four-footed creatures in 
abundance; weasels, ferrets, fomarts, moles, hedgehogs 
were often taken, and owls and hawks shot. The kestrel 
often hovered overhead; and now and then a glede or kite 
would soar aloft.” 

Once when he was riding to Gainsborough with his uncle 
on a night journey they stopped just before the dawn to 
allow the horses to graze ; and the boy, surprised into sudden 
wakefulness as the cart ceased its slow and jolting progress, 
looked out to discover a vision of wonder, hundreds of 
small, dull, strange-looking lights scattered over a wide 
field, like the watch-fires of the Little People described by 
the wandering pedlars. Prosaically enough, they proved to 
be merely glow-worms although his uncle declared he had 
never before seen so many together at one time. 

It was as a child that Cooper first heard of the noto- 
rious Corn Laws, Parliament having passed in 1815 the 
first of these embargoes, which absolutely forbade the im- 
portation of foreign wheat until the domestic price reached 
eighty shillings a quarter. Cooper was then ten years old, 
and he remembered how Martin Jackson, a half -lunatic, 
“went through the streets with a helmet on his head, and 
a piebald dress, on which were fastened papers inscribed 


” Goldsmith, in his “Description of an Author’s Bedroom,” men- 
tions “the twelve Rules the Royal Martyr drew;” and Southey in 
chap, iv of The Doctor remarks that “King Charles’ Golden Rules were 
posted against the wall.” I have found no citation of the rules 
thmselves, however, nor any explanation of when or why they were 
drawn up. 

•Irt/c, pp. 19-20. 

"Life, p. 20, 
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‘No Corn Bill!’ * * * Plain Gainsborough folk understood 
little about politics at that time but some shook their heads 
shrewdly and said, ‘Martin is right, in spite of all his 
craziness.’ 

" Ibid, p. 30. It was not until twenty years later that Ebenezer 
Elliott began his famous series of Cora Law Rhymes. 
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SHOEMAKING 

Gainsborough at the beginning of the nineteenth een- 
tury, before the coming of the railroad, was a thriving 
river-port, visited by scores of vessels from the adjoining 
sea towns. Sailors were frequently seen in the streets, and 
in spite of the Heygre, a rushing tidal wave which frequently 
roared up the Trent to knock the small boats about, it was 
a lively center of shipping.^ 

While life was hard during Cooper’s early years, be- 
cause of the high cost of food and the heavy burden of war 
taxes, the worst scenes of want and unemployment such as 
shortly afterwards visited the factory towns, were here 
unknown. Not but that Cooper’s mother experienced very 
real hardship during the war years, when wheat flour rose 
to six shillings per stone, and meat was so dear that often 
the family dinner consisted of potatoes alone. But in 
Gainsborough there was still some feeling of neighborly 
benevolence, and during the dreadful winter of 1813-14 cer- 
tain kindly Quakers, assisted by the gentry and wealthier 
tradesmen, distributed soup, biscuits, potatoes, and red- 
herrings gratis two or three times a week to all who ap- 
plied. And while taxes were heavy, and the tax-gatherer 
oppressive, it was sometimes possible to avoid a “distrain” 
by moving beds, chairs, and tables in the middle of the 
night to the house of an obliging neighbor like Thomas 
Chatterton.® Some of the magistrates were lenient in en- 
forcing the onerous taxes against a hard-working widow, 
but others were inexorable. 

The arrival of the “Great Peace” in 1814 was celebrated 
in Gainsborough by bands of music in the street, a thanks- 

‘ Gainsborough on the Trent was probably the prototype of the 
wllage of St. Oggs in George Eliot’s M%Ll on the Floss, which was 
located on a similar tidal river. 

“ii/c, p. 27. 
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g-iving sermon and anthems at the church, and a general 
illumination at night. There was also a “grand emblem- 
atical procession” which included representations of 
Wellington, the Czar, Blucher and Bonaparte. The follow- 
ing day this was imitated by Cooper and a number of his 
companions, who marched in mock procession to Lea, and 
were presented with a silver half-crown by Sir Charles An- 
derson for their school hymns and patriotic cheers. 

Cooper’s fiery temper, which got him into trouble 
frequently in later life, manifested itself at an early age. 
When a pla5rmate mischievously attempted to demolish his 
snow-man. Cooper struck the boy with his shovel, inflicting 
an ugly wound on his forehead. He wept daily in repent- 
ance till Bob grew well, which luckily occurred within a 
week. 

In 1816 occurred another change of residence, this 
time to Old George Yard. Here a stable whose courtyard 
contained a bountifully flowing well was converted half into 
a dye-house and half into living quarters, the advantage of 
plenty of water for dyeing, and the escaping of high rent 
and heavy taxes making the premises desirable for Mrs. 
Cooper’s purposes. 

The new residence adjoined a popular day school for 
boys maintained by John Briggs, and to this school Cooper, 
now eleven years old, transferred. He attended this ex- 
cellent institution for the next four years, until May 1820, 
helping the proprietor for an hour each day instead of 
paying the regular fees. He here advanced in mathematics 
to mensuration and the elements of algebra, and had the 
further advantage of association with boys of some degree 
of breeding. 

The early reading of those who later turn author is 
apt to be wide and voluminous, and Cooper was no excep- 
tion to this rule. Beginning with the Bible and .®sop’s 
Fables, he advanced with Victorian inevitability to Pilgrim’s 
Progress, which he perused “with wonder and rapture.” 
From a traveling book-seller, or “number-man”, he bor- 
rowed the parts of Baine’s History of the Wur, Pamela, 
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The Earl of Moreland, and stories of the famous highway- 
men Nevison and Turpin, and of Bampfylde Moore-Carew, 
King of the Gypsies. From his better-off companions at 
the Briggs school he obtained the loan of such books as 
Mayor’s “British Plutarch”, Goldsmith’s histories, Robin- 
son Crusoe, Philip Quarll, and (what perhaps inflamed his 
later passion for languages) Salmon’s Geography, contain- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer in thirty tongues. From the kind- 
hearted numberman his mother took in the parts of Dia- 
logues between a Pilgrim, Adam, Noah and Cleophas, and 
from the circulating library of the shop where he obtained 
his school supplies he was able to borrow the Arabian 
Nights, odd plays of Shakespeare, Dryden, and Otway, The 
Castle of Otranto and The Scottish Chiefs. “A heap of 
other romances and novels that would require pages even to 
name” * were also devoured. In short, like thousands of 
other literarily-inclined lads before and since, he read in 
early youth anything and everything he could get hold of. 

The first rimes he remembered reading with conscious 
delight were those of the old ballad of Chevy Chase, which 
when he was nine years old, made him feel as did the sight 
of Matthew Goy when he rode into town with the news of 
a victory. Except for this experience he remained un- 
touched by poetry until his thirteenth year, when by chance 
he stumbled upon Manfred and one of the cantos of Childs 
Harold. At Ihe time he knew nothing of the noble author’s 
life or reputation, but Byron’s poems thrilled him as no 
verse ever had before. 

One day, while standing before the shop of a Gainsbor- 
ough bookseller, he heard a bawling pedlar of broadside 
ballads proclaim the wonderful contents of a pamphlet he 
was selling which told of the appearance of a betrayed 
young woman to her former sweetheart, followed by his 
public confession and death. “All of which happened,” 
concluded the pedlar, “but one month ago in the county of 
Cornwall — ^and here are the names of ten creditable parish- 
ioners of the place who heard the young man’s confession.” 

* J[Afe, p. 34.. 
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He sold off a number of copies to his audience of credulous 
butterwomen, especially to the younger ones, whom he 
urged to take the broadside home, and let their sweethearts 
read it to them if they could not read themselves. Cooper 
borrowed one of the tracts from a purchaser, and feeling 
certain that he had glanced at a similar tale in a volume of 
old pamphlets on the book-seller’s stall but a few minutes 
before, he hunted out the collection again, and upon com- 
paring the stories saw that they were “the same to a letter, 
save that the copy on the stall affirmed the apparition to 
have taken place at Westmoreland more than half a century 
before.” * 

When he was twelve Cooper had been so impressed by 
the opening address of a Methodist lay-preacher, Moses 
Holden, who came to Gainsborough to deliver a series of 
talks on astronomy, which he illustrated with charts and 
an orrery, that he went round the neighborhood reproducing 
the lecturer’s explanations for pennies, and in this way 
earned enough to attend the entire series of lectures. A 
notable local character known as “the wise man of Retford” 
later persuaded him to undertake the study of astrology, 
and he had a severe fit of this insanity some years later. 

His first acquaintance with the political agitation of 
the day Cooper obtained from the Gainsborough brush- 
makers, partisans of Cobbett, Woolner, and Hunt, who 
loaned him copies of radical newspapers. Thus early were 
the seeds of political reform planted in the breast of the 
future Chartist agitator. 

It was in his fourteenth year that Cooper experienced 
his first religious conversion. This was the result of the 
preaching and exhorting of two traveling Primitive Method- 
ist evangelists, or “Ranters”, as they were popularly called. 
The young penitent was so overcome with anguish for his 
supposed wickedness that he no longer found delight in 
anything but reading the Bible and getting off into a corner 
twenty times a day to pray for the forgiveness of his sins. 

‘ Cooper, Thomas Old Fashioned Sto^-ies, London, 1874, pp. 276- 
278-. ' 
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This abnormal condition lasted for several weeks, until 
Cooper’s developing intellectual powers created a stumbling 
block. To receive pardon for his sins the exhorters told 
him, he must have faith, for without faith there could be 
no remission of sin. As to how such faith was to be ob- 
tained, he was told to “act faith”, and he would find it. 
But Cooper felt that such a method of persuading himself 
that his sins were forgiven was merely pardoning himself, 
and not any divine forgiveness of the Holy Spirit. A reac- 
tion against this unnatural preoccupation with the state 
of his soul was precipitated by the demand of the Ranters, 
due perhaps to his troublesome and puzzling doubts, that 
he forswear all reading save “truly religious books.” The 
young neophyte rebelled against this obscurantism, and 
finally dropped away entirely from those who had first led 
him into a realm where he was to wander widely during 
the rest of his life — ^that of religious speculation. 

Another problem which caused him much anxiety was 
the choice of a vocation upon the completion of his four 
years at the Briggs school. His mother was ambitious for 
him, and in spite of criticism and direful predictions re- 
garding his future had kept her son at school until he was 
fifteen — an unheard of indulgence amongst people of her 
station. Her hopes that he might become a mercantile 
clerk or even an apprentice painter were disappointed, as 
she was unable to pay the required premium. The neigh- 
bors pointed out that she had better be content with some 
more humble calling, and that her son was in danger of 
becoming an idle good-for-nothing if he were not put to 
work soon. The boy himself was not spared similar out- 
spoken opinions, and felt useless and unhappy. Fired by 
the example of a schoolboy friend he finally conceived the 
idea of going to sea. To his mother the news of thif; in- 
tention was a sad blow, and for some time she refused her 
consent. But nine, days aboard a brig which was loading 
in Hull harbor were sufficient to cure Cooper of all desire 
to become a sailor. The cursing aind swearing and brutal- 
ity which he, witnessed not only, on his own ship but also 
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on other vessels near by rendered hhn so wretched that 
he told the captain he wished to go home, and was pro- 
fanely informed he might go as soon as he liked, for he 
would never be fit for a sailor. 

Learning soon afterward that another apprentice was 
wanted at the shoemaking shop of Joseph Clark, Cooper 
asked his mother to let him try for it, and she reluctantly 
gave her consent, saying, “The Lord'’s will be done; I 
don’t think He intends thee to spend thy life at shoe- 
making.” Cooper was a little over fifteen when he sat 
down in Clark’s garret to learn this craft. He was at 
first a prime favorite with his young master, who had 
haunted the theatres while he was in London, and liked 
to describe what he had seen and heard there. Clark’s 
enthusiasm for Shakespeare led Cooper to further inves- 
tigation of the great plays, and paved the way for his later 
enthusiasm for Hamlet and Lear. His employer also in- 
troduced him to Burns, and thereafter the pathos of the 
Scotch poet possessed his heart almost as much as had 
the force and passion of Byron. But Clark had much of 
the admired Byron’s capriciousness of temper. Because 
of his temperamental outbursts Cooper stayed with this 
first employer for little more than a year, and never com- 
pleted any real apprenticeship to the trade of shoemaking. 
After six months with another small master he obtained 
employment in a shop which dealt only in cheap foot-wear. 
This meager experience he supplemented by some lessons 
from an itinerant master workman, but never having 
served any full apprenticeship the utmost he was ever 
able to earn as a shoemaker was ten shillings a week. 

When he was sixteen and seventeen, as a result of 
widening intellectual friendships he joined a Mutual Im- 
provement Society, and helped Joseph F. Winks to found 
and conduct an Adult School, which met on Sundays for 
the purpose of teaching illiterate laborers to read and 
write. With the departure of Winks from Gainsborough 
the school collapsed, but it initiated Cooper into a kind of 
educational work which he afterwards carried far^ 
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It was while living with his mother in Gainsborough 
and working as a shoemaker that, at the age of nineteen, 
Cooper began that course in self-edueation which made 
him an outstanding figure among the working population 
of Victorian England. While his erudition was not so 
profound as it was supposed to be by many members of 
his own class, it was, nevertheless, of very creditable pro- 
portions, considering its possessor’s meager opportunities 
and the immense disadvantages under which he labored 
while acquiring it. 

He was first inspired to his laborious enterprise by a' 
magazine article dealing with the career of Dr. Samuel 
Lee, who, beginning life as a carpenter’s apprentice, mas- 
tered in time more than a dozen languages and eventually 
became Professor of Hebrew in Cambridge University. 
Cooper resolved to emulate this paragon. To carry out 
the ambitious program of reading and study which he laid 
out for himself he rose in the morning at four o’clock [in 
summer at three] and studied diligently, usually history or 
some language, until six-thirty. After breakfasting with 
a book or periodical in his hand he sat down at seven o’clock 
to commence his day’s shoemaking, usually piece-work 
carried on in his own home. From one to two o’clock, 
his dinner-time, he had another half hour or so with his 
books, followed by confinement to the cobbler’s bench until 
eight or nine at night. While at work he repeated audibly 
declensions, conjugations and rules of S3nnitax or the poetry 
of some famous author. After the evening meal at nine 
o’clock he returned to reading or memorizing until com- 
pelled to go to bed from sheer exhaustion. In this way 
he committed to memory, notes and ail, almost the entire 
volume of the Rudvrnents of the Latin Tongue by Thomas 
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Ruddiman. He also worked through a Greek grammar, 
though somewhat less diligently, and began the study of 
Hebrew, having picked up a treatise on that language at a 
book-stall for a shilling. In addition to this language 
study he also worked regularly at mathematics, and read 
in philosophy the productions of Berkley, Locke, and 
Dugald Stewart. • He worked out a detailed analysis of 
Dr. Clarke’s Demonstration of the Being and Attributes 
of God, and another of Blair’s Lectures on Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres — ^this latter in order to acquire “a thorough 
judgment of style and' literary excellence.” He likewise 
learned the play of Hamlet “entirely and perfectly by 
heart” ; also the beginning of Lear, the first four books of 
Paradise Lost, and thousands of lines of Burns and all of 
the poets of the Romantic period — Scott, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Byron, Moore, Campbell, Southey, Shelley, and 
Keats. Some of these books he borrowed from friends; 
others, especially in the older English literature, he got 
from a neglected and half-forgotten collection bequeathed 
to the town in the eighteenth century by a wealthy mercer. 
He was also allowed access after shop hours to the books 
and periodicals obtained for the local book society, a priv- 
ilege for which he paid ten shillings instead of the mem- 
bership subscription of two guineas. The Waverly novels, 
Frankenstein, and the works of Washington Irving were 
thus obtained as fast as they came from the press; also 
the monthly numbers of the, London Magazine, where he 
first read the Essays of Elia, HazWt’s Picture Galleries, 
Confessions of an Opium Eater, and Carlyle's Life of 
ScKHIbt. 

His belief in the infallibility of the Bible received 
a severe shock from Voltaire’s PhilosojMcal Dictionary 
and Volney’s Ruins of Empire, and for a time he gave up 
church attendance altogether. But the premature death 
of the young man from whom he had borrowed these books 
seemed almost like a divine judgment, and under the in- 
fluence of older and more, orthodox friends he took up a 
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course of Sunday readings in “Evidences for Christianity,” ‘ 
although he did not abandon his secular studies. 

In the winter, as his poverty made a fire impossible 
except for a few hours during the day, he had to depend 
for warmth in the cold early morning upon his lamp, which 
he placed on a stool, and the stool atop a little round table. 
Then with a bit of old rug around his feet, and his mother’s 
shawl over his shoulders, he would pursue his studies, keep- 
ing up a constant rocking motion in order to ward off 
cold and sleep. In this way, too, he passed the hours from 
nine to twelve of a winter’s night.^ 

As anyone but such an inexperienced young enthusiast 
would have realized, such an unremitting strain upon im- 
mature mental and physical powers was bound to result 
in a breakdown, particularly as he accomplished all this 
labor upon a diet lacking in variety, and often insufficient 
in amount. The first symptoms of overwork, occasional 
swoonings at the end of the day’s occupations, occurred only 
after three years of this Spartan regimen. These danger 
signals brought some* relaxation of study and early rising, 
but the strain had been too great, and in November of his 
twenty-second year he was compelled to take to his bed, 
and to remain there, except for a brief period each day, 
for nine weeks. Towards the end of his illness he suf- 
fered a relapse, and once was pronounced dead by a visiting 
neighbor. 

When the overwrought youth began finally to recover, 
he was afflicted with a peculiar nervous tremor when he 
again attempted manual labor, a condition which made it 
necessary for him to find some different kind of employ- 


. ^ these from Paley’s Natural Theology to Wai’burton’s 

EegisMion of Moses may be found in the lAfe, pp. 68-59. The im- 
pression of such reading upon a youthful mind helps to account for 
we later return to Christianity after twelve years of scepticism, and 
the subsequent devotion of his life to lecturing and writing on the 
evidences for Christianity. 

■ chap, iii, where Kingsley describes his hero 

as in eiactty similar circumstances. For a full discussion of Kingsley’s 
considerable indebtedne^ in this novel to his knowl^ge of Cooper’s 
life vide Cazammn, Louis, Kingsley et Thomas Cooper, etude sur une 
source, iff Alton> Locke. • 
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ment. Two friends suggested a vocation which it seems 
surprising he should not have thought of for himself — 
school-mastering. With their assistance he obtained a 
large room previously used for club meetings and furnished 
with forms, where on March 10, 1828, just ten days be- 
fore his twenty-third birthday, he opened school. 

As his studies and reading were known in the town, 
and he had gained some local reputation for learning, his 
school was eagerly patronized, principally by the poor, 
although he had a few children from the middle class, so 
that in the course of twelve months he had a hundred 
pupils enrolled, and was thinking of engaging an assistant. 

In the beginning he carried on his new vocation with 
characteristic impetuosity. Because of extra classes early 
and late he was sometimes in the school-room from five in 
the morning until nine at night, and he spent more than 
fifty pounds for pictures and plaster casts with which to 
ornament the wails of his class rooms. 

His reading of the biography of the missionary Henry 
Martyn a short time before he was compelled to take to 
his bed had again turned his thoughts towards religious 
matters, from which his widening intellectual outlook had 
previously alienated him. He told himself that he should 
be ashamed to doubt when so fine a scholar as Martyn had 
been fully convinced of the truth of religion. When he 
wias at last able to attend a place of worship, about a month 
before the opening of his school, he commenced going to 
the chapel of the Independents with his friend Hough. But 
finding insufficient warmth in this sect he left them to 
attend the services of the parish church, whose young curate 
had lent him Latin and Greek texts as well as religious 
books. He began to attend the Established Church services 
three times every Sunday, and for a few months the as- 
sociation of its ritual and music with memories of his boy- 
hood brought the desired peace. Yet he soon felt the need 
of some more positive experience to help him overcome 
the trials of temper attendant upon his teaching. By the 
end of 1828 he was “really wretched” on account of his 
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low spiritual state, and felt that he must lead a devotedly 
religious life or else experience continually “a sense of 
degradation and falseness.” In this frame of mind he 
decided to rejoin the Methodists, and in their ranks he 
found for a time a real cure for his dissatisfaction and 
heart-ache, although he was long disturbed by the fact that 
he never received any unmistakable evidence of the divine 
presence which he could feel was not produced by his own 
mind. 

A reading of the Life of WiUiam BramweU, and of 
Wesley’s Sermons, kindled anew his ambition to achieve 
holiness, and by relinquishing all plans of learning and 
study, which he felt killed spirituality, he did obtain it 
for a few months. During this period he held prayer 
services in the school four times a day, and abolished cor- 
poral punishment. For a time he achieved a peace of mind 
which seemed worth all it cost. “If throughout eternity 
in heaven,” he declares, “I be as happy as I often was for 
whole days during that short period of my religious life, 
it will be heaven indeed.” But alas for human nature! 

This was exhausting to the body as well as to the soul. The 
perpetual tension * * of the will seemed, at last, to be more than I 
could sustain. One day when I was faint and weak in frame, I lost 
my temper under great provocation from a disobedient boy in the 
school, and suddenly seized the cane and struck him. The whole 
school seemed horror-stricken. The poor children gazed as if on a 
fallen angel, with such looks of commiseration upon my poor self 
as I cannot describe. I wished I was in a corner to weep, for I was 
choking with tears, and felt heart-broken.* 

Thereafter his religious life was on a somewhat less 
exalted plane, though for the next six years [from 1829 
to 1835] he continued to be an active and earnest worker 
among the Wesleyans. He was early appointed prayer- 
leader, and afterwards local preacher to the neighboring 
towns and villages. His reading in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century divines, and his superior education, 
mde his preaching of better quality than that of most of 
his colleagues. As a result he had larger , congrega'tions 

* Life, p. Se. ' 
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than any other local preacher, and sometimeiS had to break 
off speaking because of the shouts of praise or penitential 
tears of his audiences. Thus early he learned the art of 
swaying an audience by his eloquence, and tasted the 
sweets of popular acclaim. 

By 1833, five years after its commencement, the school 
which had been started with such high hopes and so much 
enthusiasm was beginning to be in difficulties. This was 
due to two causes. In the first place, as he frankly admits, 
after the passing on of his first pupils, and his beginning 
again with those of duller intellects and more captious 
parents, he lost his passion for teaching, and began to 
regard it as unwelcome drudgery. Then, too, by this time 
religious zeal sometimes overrode ordinary ethical consider- 
ations, for when he was invited to speak in some distant 
part of the circuit he did not hesitate to close the school 
early, sometimes an hour before the proper time of con- 
clusion. The emotional excitement of a rousing religious 
meeting was more interesting now than the dull routine 
of teaching thick-skulled hobbledehoys. 

He was keenly disappointed, also, by his inability to 
impress upon his humble pupils the importance of Latin. 
He was authorized to teach the language to the sons of 
an officer of the excise, but there was no desire on the 
part of the parents of any other of his pupils that they 
should study it. He wished 'to teach it to all, however, 
and teach it he did, although of necessity gratuitously. 
Even this was unsuccessful. Of those who were induced 
to begin the language, the larger number never got far 
enough to be able to construe a Latin sentence. Parents 
were equally unresponsive. “I want our Jack to larn to 
write a good hand. What’s the use of his laming Latin? 
It will uiver be no use to him.” “Such,” exclaims the em- 
bittered pedagogue, “were the kind of thanks I had from 
the poor when I tried to benefit their children, without any 
cost to themselves.” * 


*Ufe, p. 76. 
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Added to this disappointment with his school was a 
serious controversy with his religious superior. The 
Methodist District Superintendent appears to have been 
both idle and crafty, and when he was returned to Gains- 
borough a second time, after it had been promised that 
he would be sent elsewhere. Cooper wrote letters of com- 
plaint to the President of the Conference, but owing to the 
peculiar system of appointments in the Methodist Church 
no action could then be taken. In revenge the Superin- 
tendent arbitrarily suspended Cooper and another young 
local preacher from their office, without preferring any 
charges against them, or allowing them the privilege of a 
trial.-' A special district meeting had to be called to settle 
the trouble, and this body reinstated Cooper and his friend. 
But the Superintendent afterwards prevented them from 
taking any part in the public prayer-meetings, and preached 
against them in terms which made their skin creep. 

Under these circumstances of difficulty Cooper felt 
that the best thing for him to do was to leave Gainsborough. 
Accordingly he sought for a school elsewhere. At first 
there seemed no opening, but finally he learned of a post 
in Lincoln, the death of a schoolmaster relative of his future 
wife providing the requisite vacancy. 

Before following him to the cathedral city [he took 
the school there in November, 1833, in his twenty-eighth 
year] something should be said about his literary activity 
up to this time. His first poem, entitled “A Morning in 
Spring,” he composed out of doors at the age of fifteen. 
From that time forth he composed other brief pieces in 
rhyme and made some attempt at blank verse, but produced 
nothing worthy of preservation. His committing to 
memory so many passages of the poetry of others repressed 

‘When writing his autobiography, Cooper refused to set down 
the name of this Superintendent, but in 1866, shortly after his return 
to Christianity, the newspaper accounts of his lectures show that he 
freely announced it. The persecution of this man, and of his Lincoln 
coadjutor, Cooper declared, had driven him out of Methodism, and 
soured his mind against all professors of religion. Anyone interested 
in learning the names of these individuals may consult the Norfoik 
News of ' April 10, 1858. 
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and discouraged for some time his own attempts at com- 
position, but he felt that he was educating his mind and 
ear, and would be ripe for better work in due time. 

That time had not yet arrived, however, when he 
published his first book, which like many others owed its 
inception to the passion of love, a sentiment which he 
hitherto had been too fully absorbed in other fervors to 
think about. Of his wife Susanna Chaloner, who was the 
daughter of a Methodist revivalist, he tells us merely that 
he first saw her while visiting in Lincoln during Christmas 
week in 1829. Despite his having fallen in love at first 
sight, he did not “offer his heart and hand,” to quote his 
own phraseology, until July, 1831, and the marriage did 
not take place until nearly three years later. In his auto- 
biography Cooper devotes almost double the space allotted 
to his courtship to describing the beginning at this time 
of his lifelong friendship with Frederick James Jobson, 
to whom that book was dedicated; but this fact is no in- 
dication of the relative importance of the two events in 
his mind, for the marriage proved a happy one, Mrs. 
Cooper’s devotion to her husband throughout his stormy 
career being sufficiently proved by frequent contemporary 
references to her, and their mutual affection by the le^rs 
which passed between them, particularly those written 
just before her death. 

Before falling in love Cooper had not attempted verse 
for some six years, but he “wrote verses irresistibly 
now.” ® From the composing of pieces to be inserted in 
his love letters be went on to the thought of writing some- 
thing that might be published. In 1833 his first volume 
appeared. It contained twenty-four short pieces in blank 
verse and rhsntne and was entitled The Wesleyan Chiefs; 
and Other Poems. Published in London for subscribers by 
Hamilton, Adams & Company, 33 Paternoster Row, the 
little book was dedicated to James Montgomery, whose 
name headed the list of 350 subscribers, many of whom 


“ See the Poetical Works of Thomas Cooper [Sectira IV— Early 
^01* two of his lov6 poonis, ds-tod G&insboroug! ^ 
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pledged for more than one copy [although the author com- 
plains that a number of his subscribers never paid him] ; 
»o that the edition was probably about 500 copies. 

The Address by the Author, which precedes the 95 
pages of verse, is dated February 17, 1833, and begins: 

The Author of this volume assures all who may condescend to 
open it that they will not he more dissatisfied with its contents than 
himself. Necessity is his only argument for having ventured to put 
it forth to the world at all; and the circumstance that its syllables 
have been hastily strung together within the last nine months, within 
odd snatches of time, gained, or rather stolen, from the laborious 
duties of a public Day School must be the apology for its numerous 
imperfections. 

These are so numerous, indeed, that, as the auto- 
biography frankly confesses “many of the pieces are 
worthless, and none more so than the one which gave its 
name to the unfortunate little book.” ’’ As poetry the volume 
is wholly without value, and merely affords a curious 
example of the depths into which pietistic verse had sunk 
at the beginning of the last century. That Montgomery, 
“the greatest representative of Protestant religious poetry 
in the early part of the nineteenth century,” ® should not 
only have accepted the dedication of such a collection, but 
also have assisted in bringing the volume out, is an indica- 
tion either of kind-heartedness towards an earnest co- 
religionist, or of inability to distinguish poetry from dog- 
gerel when the subject matter was orthodox. Although 
this first volume brought neither money nor reputation to 
its author, that fact only made Cooper resolve the more 
firmly that he would some day write a poem which would 
not be a failure. 

’ Life, p. 96. 

‘Walker, H., Literature of the Victorian Era, Cambi’idge, 1921, 
p, 2S9. This poet must not be confused with Robert Montgomery. It 
fe the latter whom Macaulay assailed so savagely in the Edinburffh 
Beimvj of April, 1830. 
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Cooper’s troubles with his superiors in the Methodist 
Church came to a climax at Lincoln, his old enemy the 
Gainsborough Superintendent having prejudiced the Super- 
intendent there against him. Cooper describes this Lin- 
coln official [without in the least realizing how completely 
the same description applied to himself] as without craft 
or guile, but rude, and easily impelled to act rashly. With 
his supervising officer prejudiced against him, and he him- 
self resentful of being judged adversely upon another per- 
son’s report, trouble was bound to occur. His first griev- 
ance was that although too iU at the time to keep a preach- 
ing appointment, he received a harsh reprimand for break- 
ing it. Later, a personal controversy having developed 
between himself and a prominent member of the denomina- 
tion, the Superintendent sided with the latter. The ill 
feeling which had gradually been developing on both sides 
resulted in an explosion when the Superintendent threatened 
to suspend the new local preacher from his office. Cooper 
replied hotly that he had been suspended once, but never 
would be again, and requested that his name be removed 
from the church-rolls, as he declined to remain a member 
any longer. 

He was married on February 16, 1834, at the little 
church of St. Maryle-Wigford a few months after taking 
over the day school at Lincoln. His first home in that 
city was not far from the house where he and his wife 
were to spend their last years, although their little cottage 
in St. Mary’s street, together with the street itself, had 
been by that time swept away to make room for the yards 
of the Great Northern Railway. 

The day school prospered at first, for although the 
new master spent much time upon his own studies, he at- 
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tended to his duties assiduously. He was soon busy, too, 
with other teaching work in the evening, having arrived 
in Lincoln just as a Mechanics Institute was being organized 
there. These Institutes, one of the earliest attempts at 
adult education, catered originally, as their name indicates, 
to young men employed during the day as artisans or 
mechanics. Cooper was elected a member of the first com- 
mittee of the new enterprise, with whose purpose he was 
in the heartiest sympathy, and was also a teacher, first of 
Latin, and afterwards, in addition, of a course in elemen- 
tary French. The handicap of being able to read but not 
to pronounce the modern language he sought to remedy by 
study with Signor D’Albrione, an Italian political refugee, 
who in his youth had served as a cavalry officer in the 
armies of Napoleon and survived the retreat from Moscow 
and the defeat at Leipzig. In addition to studying French 
and Italian with D’Albrione Cooper continued further his 
own work in Greek ^ and Hebrew. 

It was at Lincoln, too, that he began his career as a 
journalist, an interest which speedily superseded teaching. 
His entry upon this new profession had its origin in a 
brief article describing a series of lectures in chemistry at 
the Mechanics Institute which he sent in to the Lincoln, 
Rutland, and Stamford Mercury, the principal newspaper 
cf the county. Shortly afterwards its proprietor, Richard 
Newcomb, offered him twenty pounds a year to collect 
weekly a few items of market and other news. Cooper 
accepted the commission supposing it would not occupy 
much of his time, but as the months passed the new oc- 
cupation made ever increasing demands upon him. Begin- 
ning in 1836 with half a column of local items, he was soon 
contributing from one and one-half to three columns of 
brief news paragraphs each week, and as Lincoln increased 
in importance after the passage of the Reform Bill he began 
to write reports on municipal affairs and political meetings. 

* At Gainabcffough he had put one of his two advanced students 
into the Anabasis of Xenophon, and the other into the Cyropasdia. 
In Lincoln he “took up’ the MemoraJfiUa of Xenophon, ran through 
the odes of Anacreon, and then commenced the Illiad.” Life, p. 104. 
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His salary advanced with his increasing output to forty, 
to sixty, to one hundred pounds per annum. In the end 
he found it both necessary and profitable to devote all his 
time to reporting, and school teaching was abandoned. 

As a reporter who enlivened the staid old business 
paper with bristling criticisms and startling revelations of 
abuses he was a success from the beginning. A series of 
lively articles on “Lincoln Preachers” was also widely 
popular, and still makes interesting reading. In these 
seventeen pieces, which appeared over a period of some 
months, the dissenting clergj^men come off somewhat better 
than do the Church of England dignitaries. Mr. Garvey, 
the most learned of the Cathedral vicars, was dealt with 
leniently, for Cooper always respected a scholar, but the 
Chancellor was accused of having bestowed upon his own 
offspring the two best stalls in his gift; the Dean was 
ironically complimented on his fifteen thousand pounds a 
year, and the Sub-Dean was said to resemble his predecessor 
Paley in his love of creature comforts merely. In short 
Cooper implied that the Cathedral incumbents were little 
better than so many English versions of Rabelais’ clerics.^ 
Nor did the parochial clergy fare much better. One was 
declared as much in his element within the sound of the 
Tory news-room dice-box six days of the week as he was 
in his surpliced vocation on the seventh. In contrast, 
however, another local vicar was commended as a man 
who dared “to confront a dignity of the Cathedral and 
tell him, in unequivocal language * * * that a minister of the 
religion of the New Testament who exemplified its precepts 
by betting high figures at Doncaster or Newmarket was a 
living disgrace to the profession.” ® 

One can well believe that this series was immensely 
popular, and that the young journalist was regarded as 
“the cleverest fellow in the place; and the man most to 

“ “In 1830 the church was at once an unpopular and a scandalous 
institution * * * Dicey said that so far as the great scandals of 
pluralism, non-residence, and neglect of duty were concerned, the 
Establishment of 1850 was not the Establishment c^f 1830, but the 
Establishment of 1905.” Times Literary SupplemeM, April 18, 1929. 

^Lincoln, Stamford, and Ruthnd Mermry, December 15, 1837. 
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be dreaded.” “ The inflated egotism which resulted from 
this iM>pularity led him later foolishly to break off his con- 
nection with the Mercury in order to seek his fortune in 
Xiondon. 

His connection with the Lincoln Choral Society, whose 
first rehearsals were held in his school-room, was equally 
unfortunate in its conclusion. He was one of the charter 
members of the Society, singing tenor in the choruses, and 
was early elected to the post of secretary, and afterwards 
to that of treasurer. Once he had entered upon an under- 
taking he could never avoid throwing his whole nature into 
it, and in this instance during the three years which 
followed he obtained the aid of trained musicians for the 
new society, raised money for their remuneration, solicited 
funds for the purchase of a musical library and new instru- 
ments, and secured the use of St. Peter at Arches for two 
public concerts of sacred music.* By reason of his activity 
he, of necessity, created enemies, although in the Mercury 
there is no hint of any trouble until November 4, 1836. 
The article of that date, apparently written by Cooper 
himself, describes his re-election as secretary and concludes: 
“It is understood that a number of Wesleyans and others 
who have hitherto assisted as performing members will 
withdraw, but their loss will not be felt either by the 
society or the public.” On the day following one of the 
“small number” so scornfully alluded to sent in a letter 
to the Mercury’s rival, the Lincoln, Boston, Gainsborough, 
.(MU? Nevmrk Gazette, which stated that the reason for 
Cooper’s election was that he had suct^eded in having a 
tool of his own appointed as chairman, but that he had been 
unsuccessful in his attempt to disqualify his opponents 
from voting. Doubts of the financial soundness of the or- 
ganization were insinuated in view of the fact that no 
tr^surer’s report had been presented. The letter closed 


*W/e, p. 114. 

* The program and the names of the performers appeared in the 
Stamford, and Rutland Morcury of April 8, 1836, Cooper’s 
rer^eeBon as secretary for the third year of the Society’s eadstenee 
is »ot«^ in the issue of May 13, 1886. ' ! 
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with a statement of the grievances of a Mr. Shaw, trum- 
peter, who was so opposed to Cooper’s plan of giving secular 
as well as sacred music, and of employing other than local 
talent that he had submitted his resignation, applying at 
the same time for three pound's salary for the half year. 
Cooper met this demand by the assertion that there could 
be no claim for salary until the end of the year, and that 
anyone resigning before that time forfeited all claim to 
remuneration. Apparently Cooper was anxious to engage 
a professional musician to take the place of Mr. Shaw, and 
the latter, or one of his friends, wrote the retaliatory letter. 
The communication wound up with an assertion that in 
view of the expensive imported talent the original per- 
forming members would be lucky if they received any re- 
muneration at all. 

About a month later, shortly after the annual concert, 
which was given this year in the County Assembly Rooms, 
a further violent attack upon Cooper appeared in the Lin- 
coln, Boston, Gainsborough, and Newark Gazette in the 
form of two letters to the editor. The first, signed by John 
Kirton, member of the Choral Society, gave an account of 
the second half-yearly meeting, at which a report was pre- 
sented by the committee previously appoin'ted' to revise the 
society’s rules. According to Kirton, these new rules, 
twenty in number, were hurried over once to the members 
present by Cooper as Secretary, who, when he had finished 
reading, ■without giving time for any consideration abruptly 
exclaimed, “Nobody objects ; they are all passed.” This is 
obviously exaggeration, although, foreseeing opposition, it 
is probable that Cooper did endeavor to rush the revised 
rules through before the opposition could organize. Any 
such intention was defeated by Kirton and his supporters, 
who succeeded in having action pos'tponed until a general 
meeting could be called. Their complaint against the new 
rules was that they would completely change the original 
object of the society, by putting aside the practice of 
“sacred music” in favor of music selected by a committee 
from any source it thought proper, and by bringing in 
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non-resident musicians for public concerts. The organiza- 
tion, Mr. Kirton wrote, was now generally referred to 
derisively as “Cooper’s Society,’’ instead of by its original 
title, the Lincoln Society for the Cultivation of Sacred 
Music. 

The second virulent letter in this same issue of the 
Gdzette resulted from Cooper’s attempt to set aside a local 
singer, Miss Charlton, in favor of a more professional per- 
former. It is not surprising, in view of the violent feeling 
evident from these two letters, that a few weeks later 
Cooper resigned both his offices. The further triumph of 
his adversaries is indicated by the laconic statement in his 
notice of the Choral Society’s subsequent concert that Miss 
Charlton kept her place as an established favorite. 

At the end of this year of humiliation, after noting 
that the Society had met to the full all of its expenses, and 
had a small balance on hand. Cooper permitted himself 
the following fling at his adversaries : 

After the unparalleled persecution to which the society has 
been subjected — ^the magnificent lies which have been circulated of 
the Committee being “flOO in debt, and nobody to pay the piper,” — 
and the attempts made in various malicious quarters to injure the 
credit of the society with the public, we trust that his statement 
of its financial condition will rouse every real friend of music. 

The property of the Society is untouched, except that [they] have 
suffered the loss of a chromatic slide trumpet worth a considerable 
sum, which has been taken from them by the principal author of 
the late dissension. [One wonders if this may not have been kept 
in lieu of the disputed half-yearly salary.] The Society, not having 
trustees, have no legal means of recovering their loss, and have, 
therefore, expelled the purloiner.® 

The incomplete account given in the autobiography, 
which was written some thirty years later, shows by its 
bitterness that the memory of the above events still rankled. 

Why, it may be asked, did such a remarkable preacher 
arouse such powerful enmities among the Methodists; why 
did he get into so much trouble with his fellow music- 
lovers? Cooper himself was unable to supply any answer 


’ Lincoln, S^mford, and Rutland Mercury, January 20, 1837. 
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to this question. Yet the following passages clearly reveal 
a trait of character which provides an explanation, for with 
reference to the Choral Society he naively confesses: 

I say I did all this — for although I had a committee of per- 
formers that conferred together about the selection of choruses and 
solos for each concert as it drew nigh, they took no part in the 
real business of the society. I had all that to plan and execute 
for myself.’ 


And again: 

Like every true reformer, I had to put down the authority 
of the imperfect, and put the authoritative perfect in its place. Over 
the company of raw amateurs — despite some grumbling — succeeded 
in placing * * * the most thoroughly experienced person in the 
music of Handel * ‘ ' as conductor, the best violinist in the city as 
leader.® 

He made friends in Lincoln, however, as well as 
enemies. The most prominent of these was Charles Seeley, 
later for many years M. P. from Lincoln, but at this time 
a successful young business man. With Gilbert Collins, a 
bank clerk and keen student of Greek, Cooper began the 
study of an Arabic grammar, but when George Boole,® a 
distant relative by marriage, and later professor of 
mathematics at Queens College, Cork, humorously inquired 
where they were to obtain any Arabic books, or the money 
to purchase an Arabic dictionary, they decided to abandon 
the enterprise. 

Returning to the subject of Cooper’s newspaper work, 
the proprietor of the Mercury was by this time so much 
impressed by the ability of his young Lincoln correspondent 
that, alarmed by his going off to London on a holiday, he 
requested Cooper and his wife to come to live in his house 
at Stamford, intimating that he meant to retire, and give 
up the management of the paper to his energetic assistant 
after he had “put him in the way of it a little.” But this 


pp. 109-110. 

* Cooper dedicated his romance Captain Cobler [1860} to Boole 
■“as ah humble tribute to his genius and learning/’ 
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promising position never amounted to anything, for Mr. 
Newcomb could not bring himself to give up the manage- 
ment of his paper to another; grew angry when Cooper 
asked for a larger share of responsibility ; and at last kept 
hiTTi in the counting-house as a clerk and would not permit 
him to write a single line. Cooper impatiently, and from 
the standpoint of his future prospects, foolishly, rebelled 
at this state of affairs; gave notice; and on the first of 
June, 1839, set off by stage coach to try his fortune in 
London. He gave up a position paying a salary of £250 
a year, in addition to two rooms with coals rent free in 
Newcomb’s house, in order to achieve fame and fortune 
in the great city, principally by means of an unfinished 
novel, and a slight acquaintance with Bulwer-Lytton.^“ 

In addition to the first part of a proposed three volume 
novel [eventually published in 1850 as Captain Cobler] and 
to the unimportant first volume of poetry previously con- 
sidered [which contained, however, several pieces written 
before leaving Gainsborough] Cooper composed at Lincoln 
in 1835 the Songs of the Gosherd and of the Swineherd, 
and in 1836 the “Daughter of Plantagent”, all three of 
which were later incorporated into the Baron’s YvXe Feast 
(1846). 

The title and plan of his principal poetical work were 
also conceived in Lincoln. He had kept in his heart after 
the fiasco of the Wesleyan Chiefs the resolve that he would 
one day write a poem that should not fail. He says: 

I vsed often to ask myself, ‘What shall the subject he? * * * The 
answer came suddenly to my mind one day as I sat in one of the 
recesses of the windows of the old Guildhall, attending a meeting 
of the town council * * I conceived, as it seemed in a moment, the 
creation of either a drama or an epic wherein the spirit of suicidal 
kings, and other remarkable personages, should be the interlocutors 
on some high theme, or themes; and resolved to call it “The Pur- 

Cooper stated elsewhere: “Owing to family circumstances of 
& disagreeable nature to which,! shall not now further allude, I was- 
induced to leave Stamford — and ventured on London depending 
chi^y on promises of help given me by a literary baronet.” Address 
to the Jury by Thomas Cooper, the Leicester Chartist, at the Stafford 
Spemtd Assises, on Wednesday, October it, on a Char ye of 

Arson, fallowed by an AequitM, Leicester, n. d., p. ^4. 
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gatory of Suicides.** I wrote down on one of the leaves of my 
reporting book the names of Demosthenes, and Hannibal, and Brutus, 
and Cassius, and Cato, and Nero, and Achitophel, and Judas Is- 
cariot, and Castlereagh, and others, at the time, and preserved the 
leaf. I also kept the title before me, and never thought of changing* 
it for one moment.” 

The genesis of the poem, therefore, seems literally to 
have been an inspiration. 


p. 115. 
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LONDON VENTURE 

Before leaving Lincoln Cooper had frequently reported 
the election and other speeches of Edward Lytton Bulwer, 
as he was at first called, and as a Radical he worked in 
support of Bulwer’s candidacy for Lincoln.^ He therefore 
“hoped for a little introductory help in London from the 
literary baronet and Liberal M. P.” ^ and early found oc- 
casion to call at his house in Mayfair, a manuscript copy 
of his unfinished romance under his arm. Mr. Bulwer re- 
ceived him graciously, and assured him that he would 
submit the manuscript to his own publishers, Saunders & 
Otley. Seven weeks passed, and although Cooper called 
two or three times he was not able to see Lytton again. 
Finally he wrote stating that he would wait upon him at a 
specified hour, and this time Bulwer received him. 

He came hastily into the room where I waited [Cooper writesl, 
put the manuscript into my hands, and said, “I regret to say that 
although Messrs. Sanders & Otley consider it a work of merit, they 
have so many other things on hand that they cannot receive it at 
present. Good morning, Mr. Cooper.” — and he bowed and disap- 
peared through the folding doors into another room in an instant. 
His servant opened the door behind me, as I stood staring, and 
showed me the way into the street.” 

One cannot help feeling a certain sympathy for the 
harassed author-politician,®* and even admiration for the 
efficient manner in which he extricated himself from an 

’When the constituency of St. Ives, from which he was first 
elected, was abolished by the Reform Bill, Bulwer offered himself 
at Wncoln, and he represented that borough from 1832 until his 
temporary retirement from political life in 1841. 

^ Life, p. 123. 

PP* 123-124 Cl Address to the Jury, etc. (1842). 

That this was not the only incident of the kind is indicated 
by the following passage from a brilliant recent biography of Bul- 
wer: ^Because his days were filled to the last minute, and his 
crowded programme planned for some while ahead, he tended to 
regard every encounter as a sort of business occasion, wh^ some- 

34 
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embarrassing interview. Nevertheless Cooper was justi- 
fied in complaining that Bulwer should either have — 

kindly told me one truth, that my writing was too faulty for publica- 
tion, and I had better try to achieve a more perfect work before 
I sought a publisher, or * * * honestly told me another truth, that 
he had never shown my poor manuscript to Messrs. S. & 0., and 
did not choose to take any trouble on my behalf.** 

Under the title of ‘'London Venture; or the Old Story 
Over Again, he used this incident as the basis of one of 
the sketches later published under the title of Wise Sdivs 
and Modem Instances, This account differs somewhat 
from that given in the autobiography and Address to the 
Jury in that there is no final dramatic interview, although 
Bulwer's neglect to submit the manuscript to a publisher 
is mentioned. 

Upon their arrival in London Cooper and his wife 
settled in lodgings first at Southwark, where they dis- 
covered his boyhood friend Thomas Miller, already an 
author with several books to his credit.’* But Miller, who 
was then engaged in the composition of Lady Jane Grey, 
his third romance for the publisher Colburn, was not at 
this time able to help Cooper into any literary employment. 


thing had to be arranged. Once the point at issue was clear, he 
would break off and rush to his next duty, leaving his late com- 
panion with a faint sense of having been used and thrown aside. 
‘ * * Hence there arose the legend of Bulwer as an affected, heartless 
egoist— a legend which * * was destined to haunt his reputation 
to the day of his death and even beyond.^' Sadleir, Michael, Edtvard 
and Resina 180^-1806, Boston, 1931, pp. 321-322. 

*Ibid, p. 124. 

® Miller entered upon a literary career in the following fashion : 
**WhiIe working at his trade of basket-making in Nottingham he 
submitted his poems to Thomas Bailey, a journalist, whose son was 
the author of Festns; and Bailey encouraged Miller to publish 
Songs of the Sea Nymphs [1832]. Shortly afterwards he removed 
to London, hoping to contribute to the magazines; but he had a 
weary wait for recognition, and had to earn his living by working 
at his old trade. Having one day sent to I»ady Blessington some 
baskets containing verses, he was welcomed at her house. ‘Often,* 
he wrote, ‘have I been sitting in Lady Blessington*s splendid drawing 
rooip in the morning, and talking and laughing as familiarly as 
in the old house at home; and on the same evening I might have 
been seen on Westminster Bridge, between an apple vendor and a 
baked^potato merchant, selling my baskets.* About 1845 he was 
enabled, mainly through the assistance of Samuel Rogers, to start 
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A Lincolnshire acquaintance, Sir Culling Eardley Smith, 
finally sent Cooper a letter of introduction to Josiah Con- 
der, editor of the Patriot. This led to further introduc- 
tions to other editors, and finally to the earning of “per- 
haps five pounds by contributing reviews and prose 
sketches” to Southgate’s fleeting publications, the Sunbeam 
and the Probe.^ 

The little money which he had brought with him to 
London was now gone, and it became necessary for him 
to sell the library of books which he had brought with him. 
The dealer who purchased them, Mr. Lumley, of Chancery 
Lane, not only paid liberal prices, but observing Cooper 
to be in need, engaged him to do copying at the librarj^ 
of the British Museum, and to assist in the preparation 
of catalogs of second-hand books, many thousands of which 
he sold in America at this time. 

By means of this emplosmient, and the sale of all the 
books he had brought from Lincolnshire — about five 
hundred volumes great and small — Cooper just managed 

business as a bookseller and publisher in Newgate Street; but failing 
to succeed, soon devoted himself entirely to writing. Ultimately he 
produced not fewer than forty-five volumes, including several works 
of fiction in which country characters and scenes are drawn with 
skill. * * ♦ A volume of Rural Sketches was largely circulated, as were 
most of his books dealing with the country. He contributed leading 
articles to the London daily papers, reviews to the Atheruieumf and 
much miscellaneous prose and poetry to the periodicals, but died in 
poverty.’’ [Chambers Cyclopedia of Literature, ii: 377] Cooper, 
when he wrote his autobiography, made an appeal for his old friend, 
then, like himself, past three-score; saying that he had ^‘written 
forty books in his time, all tending to improve working men’s minds,"’ 
yet at the end of it all found himself ill and destitute (Lt/e, p. 124) 
Cooper referred to Miller again in Thoughts at Fourscore, observing, 
**Such are the vicissitudes of a literary life, in too many instances, 
that although he had written nearly ^ty books of light literature, 
he fell into the deepest poverty in his last days. Mr. Disraeli com- 
passionately sent him £100 from the Treasury, while he was on his 
death-bed; but it came nearly too late.” [p, 372] Miller died in 
1874. Mrs, Bulwer-Lytton’s diary (December 16, 1835) contains 
an interesting account of her impressions of **the English Burns 
and Nottingham basket-maker.” [Lytton, Life of Edward Btdwer, 
i; 330-331], In his reminiscences Henry Vizatelly, who had known 
and employed Miller, gives a long but prejudiced and undependkble 
account of him [Glances Bctck Through Seventy Yeo/r$, i; 308-309], 

* Life, p. 125. Both these ephemeral publica-^ions have completely 
disappeared. 
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to keep his head above water. He had tried to continue 
his studies in Latin, Greek, French, Italian, and German, 
but had to desist when all of his grammars and dictionaries 
were gone. 

It was at this time that he wrote the two sketches 
which appeared at the end of Wise Saws and Modem In- 
stances. These were originally intended to form the open- 
ing chapters of an autobiographical novel, ^ but owing to 
the difficulty of earning a living and his lack of leisure 
the work was never carried beyond the two introductory 
sketches. 

Yet though they were so often at low-water mark. 
Cooper and his wife kept up their spirits, accepting hard- 
ship as the price of success, and a traditional piart of 
“London Adventure.” They amused themselves by ex- 
ploring the highways and byways of London, looking into 
the shop windows, and attending the churches of 
popular London preachers. Cooper was present also at 
the opening of the new Socialist headquarters at John 
Street and Tottenham Court Road, where he heard Robert 
Owen deliver the first lecture from a platform which he 
himself was to occupy later on many different occasions. 
The following Sunday he found himself sitting next to the 
Socialist leader in the gallery at John Street, listening to 
the popular Unitarian preacher W. J. Fox, later an M. P. 
and Cooper’s good friend, lecture on the “System of Robert 
Owen.” ® 

Cooper had now been in London almost a year, from 
June 1839 to March 1840. His savings were dissipated 
and his books sold, yet he was still unable to find any reg- 
ular employment. He had finally to resort to the pawn- 
shop, and articles of clothing, his traveling cloak, his 
father’s old silver watch, and eversrthing movable which 
could possibly be spared, all found their way into the hands 

’ See Preface to Old Fashioned Stories. 

* Robert Owen’s letter to Pox, expressing his dissatisfaction with 
what he heard, a most interesting and characteristic communication, 
may he read in Richard Garnett’s Ldfe of W. J. Fox, PvJbUe Teacher 
and Social Reformer, London, 1910, p. 254-2S5. 
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of the money-lender before deliverance finally arrived as 
the result of replying to a newspaper advertisement. 

The position thus obtained was that of editor of a 
four-page weekly newspaper, the Kentish Mercury, Grave- 
send Journal, and Greenwich, and Surrey Gazetted Ac- 
cording to an announcement just beneath the sesquipedalian 
title, this little paper, which sold for 5d, circulated to Can- 
terbury, Chatham, Cranbrook, Croyden, Dartford, Deal, 
Deptford, Dorking, Dover, Epsom, Foldstone, Gravesend, 
Hithe, Kingston, Maidstone, Margate, Ramsgate, Reigate, 
Richmond, Rochester, Romney, Sheemess, Sittingbourne, 
and Tunbridge Wells. Despite this far-flung distribution 
the editor’s salary was only three pounds per week. The 
publication was made up principally of brief local items 
sent in by various correspondents or reported by Cooper 
himself. In the Kentish Mercury section these were 
further grouped under the names of different Kentisn 
towns. The Greenwich Gazette consisted u^lly of about 
three columns of local paragraphs and the Surrey Gazette 
of about one column, the rest of the paper constituting 
the Gravesend Journal. Notices of births, deaths and 
marriages, hop intelligence [a necessity in Kent], two to 
■ four columns of editorials, letters from correspondents, 
brief selections of poetry, and part of a column of foreign 
and colonial news formed the usual contents. As the paper 
was printed in London, in order to justify its claim to being 
a Kentish periodical the proprietor insisted that it be 
edited in Kent. The Coopers accordingly moved to Green- 
wich, from which place the new editor went up to London 
by steamer once or twice a week to see the paper through 
the press. 

‘The file of this newspaper in the British Museum is endorsed 
on the first page in ink beginning with the issue of July 4, 1840 
“Thomas Cooper, Publisher, 16, Stockwell Street, Greenwich,” and 
this endorsement in Cooper's handwriting appears every week there- 
after until September 26, 1840, the end of the quarter — thirteen 
issues in alL On the date mentioned ^ the price of the paper was 
reduced to 4d, and the files for the ensuing quarter are endorsed 
by the printer, D. McGowan, of 16 .Great Windmill Street, .London. 
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Cooper appears to have entered upon his editorial 
duties about the first of May, 1840, as the issue of May 
9 contained an announcement that the paper had been 
placed under new superintendence. In this same number 
there is also a half-column review of Thomas Miller’s re- 
cently published romance Gideon Giles the Roper, pretty 
conclusive evidence that by this date Cooper was already 
in charge. For this paper he prepared a series of eight 
articles on “Kentish Preachers,” but like most sequels 
these were neither so popular nor so interesting as the 
first writing had been, and Cooper in his autobiography 
does not mention them. 

The proprietor of the paper was William Dougal 
Christie, remembered for his excellent studies of Shaftes- 
bury and Dryden. He was at that time a young barrister 
with rooms in the Temple, and a little later M. P. from 
Weyniouth. Like his editor, Christie was a man of hot 
temper and decided opinions. 

Cooper drew upon his experiences in Kent, and the 
knowledge he gained of the county from circulating about 
it as a journalist, for another of the sketches in Wise Saws 
and Modern Instances, that entitled “The Intellectual 
Lever that Lacked a Fulcrum,” which tells how a politically 
ambitious Mr. Mortimer toured Kent to discover the best 
place to set up a newspaper to help his election to Par- 
liament, visiting several of the places mentioned in the 
heading of the Christie publication. After purchasing a 
broken-down press he discovered that he had been swin- 
dled, and that “a new newspaper for Kent * * * was of all 
schemes the most foolish.” That Christie was the original 
of Mr. Mortimer seems certain in view not only of general 
resemblances in character and circumstance, but from such 
particular similarities as insistence upon the fictitious 
paper’s being published in Kent, the time of the action 
[“the autumn of 1842”], and the parliamentary ambitions 
of the principal character. 

At the end of six months Cooper resigned his position 
in order to accept a place on the Leicestershire Mercury. 
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Though it was never self-supporting, the circulation of the 
Kentish paper had increased from 25,550 at the begin- 
ning of the quarter when Cooper assumed charge to 49,010 
by the end of June.^" In the autobiography Cooper in- 
timates that his resignation was prompted in part by the 
fact that he and the proprietor did not agree in their no- 
tions regarding the management of the paper." In 1842 
he told the Staffordshire jury that he had “remained on 
the paper until the prospect of retrieving it from ruin was 
gone,” and that after he left, it became extinct" 

Two days after he had severed his connection with the 
Kentish Mercury, i.e. on November 23, 1840, Cooper set 
out for Leicester to begin his work with the Leicestershire 
Mercury. His reasons for this step he summed up two 
years afterwards as follows: 

Leicester was my birth place, and although I had not seen it 
since infancy I was romantic enough to feel an ideal attachment 
to my native town. I also wished to be near my aging mother, whose 
increasing infirmities warned me that she would soon quit this 
stage of existence. These reasons, added to the information that 
the paper I was invited to assist was ultra-democratic in its princi- 
pals, induced me to remove at once to Leicester.” 

He had felt, moreover, for many years a peculiar im- 
pression that he had “something to do of a stirring and 
important nature in Leicester.” " When, therefore, he re- 
ceived through the kindness of a Lincoln minister a letter 
from the manager of the Leicestershire Mercury inquiring 
as to the whereabouts of the man who had written the 
articles on Lincoln preachers, he was convinced that this 
was a message of destiny. As the new position was not 
an editorial one, and represented a loss in salary of a 
pound a week, it might seem a coming down in the world 
instead of the opportunity so confidently expected, but 

”Cf. Kentish Mercury, etc. of May 9 and December 19, 1840. 
These figures evidently represent the total quarterly circulation in 
each instance. 

"Li/e, p. 181. 

^Address to the Jury, etc. p. 15 
Address to the Jury, p. 16. 

^Life, p. 132. 
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Cooper felt that his intuition was eventually justified, as 
it was at Leicester that he entered Chartism, an action 
which affected his whole after life. 

It will be noted that up to this time, and he was now 
thirty-five years old. Cooper had displayed little interest 
in the movement for wider political rights, or in the strug- 
gle against the New Poor Law, agitations which were at 
this time convulsing the industrial centers of England. The 
reasons for this were three-fold. 

In the first place his failure to appreciate the misery 
of England’s industrial population was due to his hitherto 
total lack of acquaintance with it. Previous to his coming 
to Leicester he had had no first-hand experience with the 
consequences of the Industrial Revolution, for he had never 
come into personal contact with factory workers and fac- 
tory conditions in any large industrial center. 

Another reason for his aloofness was his early re- 
ligious training. Among the Nonconformist sects, partic- 
ularly among the Methodists, preoccupation with religious 
matters usually meant indifference if not active hostility 
to contemporary social and political agitation. Such 
worldly interests tended, it was held, to distract the be- 
liever’s attention from the eternal verities to a concern with 
the purely temporal and transitory conditions of this life. 

A third reason for lack of interest hitherto in the 
class struggle was Cooper’s intense concentration during 
his early years upon self-improvement. The student lives 
in a world of his own, and not infrequently has little con- 
cern with the affairs of the world about him. “At this 
period,” writes Miss Lockwood, “Cooper showed no under- 
standing of the place of a workman as such in society. He 
was really craving an escape, and though he was teaching 
workmen, for he was filled with a passion to illumine their 
dark lives, he was often remote from their problem as it 
was developing by 1827 when he gave up his trade. * * * His 
ideal was the old classical one of personal excellence, hi^ 
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and noble in its day, but inadequate in the new world where 
the workers to attain it must sacrifice their health.” 

But by 1840 when Cooper went to Leicester the forces 
of self-education and of religious enthusiasm had, for the 
time being, lost their drive. He had now to work con- 
tinually to earn a living, he had lost all his books, and he 
had severed his connection with Methodism. For perhaps 
the first time he was sufficiently detached to be deeply 
impressed by the terrible social misery which he found in 
Leicester, and to become enthusiastically converted to 
Chartism as the remedy for such conditions. It will be 
recalled that the decade then commencing was one of such 
deep misery for the working population of England as to 
be still popularly known as the “Hungry Forties.” 

Lockwood, H. D. Tools and fho Man [Columbia Studies in 
English, etc.] N. Y., 1927, p. 30. 



Chapter VI 

THE LEICESTER STOCKINGERS 

Until his coming to Leicester Cooper had never in- 
vestigated Chartism or attended a Chartist meeting. He 
had seen references to the movement in the newspapers, 
but he had never met with anyone who maintained Chartist 
opinions. 

About the beginning of December, 1840, he was sent 
by the Leicestershire Mercury to report a Chartist lecture 
at the local headquarters of the National Chartist Asso- 
ciation. The speaker was John Mason, ^ a Birmingham 
shoemaker, and one of the early leaders of Chartism in 
that city. His speech, which was delivered with great 
energy and some eloquence, was on the whole sober and 
reasonable. 

Cooper's newspaper report of the meeting, headed 
merely “Chartist Lecture", appeared in the Leicestershire 
Mercury of December 5, 1840. It contained no mention of 
the following dramatic peroration, which in the auto- 
biography is put into Mason's mouth: 

“Not that the Corn Law Repeal is wrong,” said he; “when we 
get the Charter we will repeal the Corn Laws and all the other 
bad laws. But if you give up your agitation for the Charter to 
help the Free Traders, they will not help you to get the Charter. 
Don^t be deceived by the middle classes again. You helped them 
to get their votes — ^you swelled the cry of “The bill, the whole bill, 
and nothing but the bill!” But where are the fine promises they 
made you? Gone to the winds. They said when they had gotten 
their votes they w'ould help you to get yours. But they and the 
rotten Whigs have never remembered you. Municipal reform has 
been for their benefit — not for yours. All other reforms the Whigs 
boast to have effected have been for the benefit of the middle 


* Gammage describes Mason as a very rousing and rapid speaker, 
whose declamation was powerful, and whose speeches were generally 
interspersed with useful facts and arguments. He was twice ar- 
rested, but was acquitted each time. In 1849 he emigrated to 
America, 

4S 
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■classes — ^not for yours. And now they want to get the Corn Laws 
repealed — not for your benefit — ^but for their own. “Cheap Bread,’" 
they cry. But they mean “Low Wages.” Do not listen to their 
cant. Stick to your Charter. You are veritable slaves without 
your votes.” ^ 

This speech, which sums up the point at issue between 
Chartist and Free Trader so clearly that it has been quoted 
by three students of the period, is not a reproduction of 
what Mason said, for no such statements occur in the con- 
temporary report of the meeting. Rather it is a forcible 
statement of Cooper’s own subsequent sentiments. 

Thanks to the radical brushmakers of Gainsborough, 
Mason’s political doctrine was not wholly unfamiliar to the 
Mercury’s reporter. But if the principles were not new, 
the terrible poverty of the workers was. Until now he 
had never actually realized the condition of the manufac- 
turing population of the North. He found it — 

utterly unlike * * * to the earlier old Lincolnshire life that I had 
known, wherein I mingled with the poor and saw a deal of their 
suffering, yet witnessed not merely the respect usually subsisting 
between master and servant, but in many instances the strong at- 
tachment of the peasantry to the farmers, and of the farmers, to their 
landlords.’ 

“The fierce and open opposition in public meetings of 
working men to employers, manifested in derisive cries, 
hissing and hooting, and shouts of scorn” seemed to him 
at first “an appalling fact.” * 

When Cooper left the small room where the Chartist 
lecture had been given, it was eleven o’clock. Some 
twenty ragged men had been the only audience, and he 
set out for home in company with three or four of them. 
-As they passed along the deserted streets he noted with 
surprise that the upper windows of the meaner houses were 
all lighted, and although the hour was drawing on to mid- 
night, the loud creak of the stocking frame could be 


Life, pp. 136-187. 
Life, 143. 

IbU, pp, 143-144. 
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plainly heard as the group passed by. Turning to one of 
his companions Cooper inquired: 

“Do your stocking weavers often work so late as this?** 

“No, not often: work's over scarce for that," was the reply, 
“but we*re glad to work any hour, when we can get work to do." 

“Then your hosiery trade is not good in Leicester?** I ob- 
served. 

“Good! It*s been good for nought this many a year. '*'’*•* We*ve 
a bit of a spurt now and then, but we soon go back to starvation!** 
“And what may be the average earnings of a stocking weaver?** 
I asked. “I mean when a man is fully employed.** 

“About four and sixpence,** was the reply. * * * 

“Four and sixpence,** said I, “well, six fours are twenty-four, 
and six sixpences are three shillings ; that's seven-and-twenty shillings 
a week. The wages are not so bad when you are in work." 

“What are you talking about?” said they. “You mean four and 
sixpence a day; but we mean four and sixpence a week." 

“Four and sixpence a week!" I exclaimed. “You don't mean 
that men have to work on those stocking frames that I hear going 
now for four and sixpence! How can they maintain their wives 
and children?**® 

Cooper then proceeds to give some account of the con- 
ditions which brought about this terrible poverty among 
the stockingers. His account is confirmed by the report 
of the Parliamentary commission which in 1844-45 carried 
on an investigation of the whole stocking industry.® The 
principal cause of the trouble, as Cooper pointed out, was 
the system of frame rent. The stockings were knit on a 
special loom called a “frame”, too expensive both in first 
cost and in maintenance for the operative to buy. He 
therefore rented his frame at a certain fixed sum weekly. 
But as a rule he did not deal directly with the wholesale 
merchant. In most cases the wholesale hosier found it 
more convenient and profitable to let out the frames in 
lots of from twenty to fifty to small masters or “bj^rmen”. 
These middle men rented out single frames to the stocking 

‘Life, pp. 188-139. Cf. Address to the Jury, p. 15 (1842) where 
the above dialogue appears with very little change. 

® The findings of this Commission (Parliamentary Papers, 1845, 
xv) are admirably summarized by Mark Hovell in The Chartist 
Movement [Publications of the University of Manchester, Historical 
Series No. xxxi] 1926, pp. 18-22. The writer acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to this source in the paragraphs which follow. 
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weavers, at an advance of course over the rent they thena- 
selves paid. They also distributed the yarn, which they re- 
ceived from the wholesale dealer, and again added a charge 
for their “service”. In addition to the frame rent there 
was a charge for oiling it, another for giving out the work, 
and a third to cover the services of a female seamer. 
Usually there was a deduction also for alleged faults in the 
knitting. Not infrequently these petty charges amounted 
to thirty or forty per cent of the wages due. A form of 
exploitation which Cooper condemned particularly for its 
meanness was the practice of letting out work which might 
have been sufficient for one knitter for a week to three 
different knitters, and then collecting for a full week’s 
frame rent from each of the three. The Parliamentary 
inquiry disclosed some cases, indeed, where the knitters re- 
ceived no wages at all, owing to the iniquities of the “truck 
system”, another form of profiteering common amongst 
the bagmen. There was never any lack of stocking knit- 
ters, however, as the industry had ceased to be a skilled 
trade to which an apprenticeship had to be served. Fur- 
thermore, owing to the fluctuating demands of fashion, 
specialty manufacturers were able on occasion to offer ex- 
cellent wages for unskilled labor. The influx of new 
workers which followed these brief periods of prosperity 
merely served to swell the mounting total of misery and 
unemployment in Leicester, Nottingham, and other knitting 
centers when the demand for hosiery again slackened. 

That something was wrong with a system which 
produced for the actual worker the merest pittance, and 
placed on his back the support of both frame owner and 
middleman, was obvious enough, and to the ignorant, and 
in large part illiterate, body of hungry and ragged stock- 
ingers the Six Points of the Qiarter seemed to offer an 
equally obvious remedy. 

The conversation previously recorded, Cooper declares, 
“was the first utterance that revealed to me the real state 
of suffering in which thousands in England were living.’” 

p. 1S8. 
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During the first week after his coming to Leicester, he 
had had, he writes: 

so little to fill my mind, or even to occupy my time, that I proposed 
returning in right earnest to my studies, so soon as I could possess 
myself of the requisite books. But the more I learned of the state 
of the poor, the less inclined I felt to settle down to study. The 
accounts of wretchedness and petty oppression * * kept me in- per- 
petual uneasiness, and set me thinking what I ought to do. The 
issue was that I resolved to become a champion of the poor. **What 
is the acquirement of languages — ^what is the obtaining of all knowl- 
edge,” I said to myself, '^compared to the real honor, whatever 
seeming disgrace it may bring, of struggling to win the social and 
political rights of millions?^'® 

He had at last discovered his life work, and henceforth 
until his death he remained a teacher, leader, and preacher 
amongst the industrial masses of England. 

pp. 146-147. 



Chapter VII 


CHARTISM: THE FIRST PHASE 

Cooper’s connection with Chartism, while it colored 
his whole subsequent career, and bestowed upon him the 
appellation by which he is still remembered, was actually of 
brief duration. He did not enter the movement until after 
it had passed its apogee; and his quarrel with O’Connor 
after he was released from prison prevented his taking 
any prominent part in Chartist affairs after 1846, In 
order that his Chartist activities may be more clearly un- 
derstood it seems desirable to include at this point a brief 
description of how this movement caane into being, and 
what it had accomplished up to this time. 

Chartism, “the first movement of modern times to be 
engineered and controlled by workmen,” ^ was fundamen- 
tally an effort to gain votes for the working class. It was 
the direct descendant of the elder radical movement at the 
end of the eighteenth century, which had received the sup- 
port of such distinguished persons as the Duke of Rich- 
mond, Charles James Fox, and Charles Grey, afterwards 
the Earl Grey of the Reform Bill. 

The movement languished during the Napoleonic 
wars, but after the peace it sprang up with renewed vigor. 
In the great struggle for the enfranchisement of the middle 
class, culminating in the Reform Bill of 1832, which was 
strongly supported by the manufacturing capitalists, the 
embattled Whigs had not been at all reluctant that “the 
shadow of the working-class should loom behind them an 
ominous ally in reserve,” * but they never seriously con- 
templated granting the vote to their ragged supporters. 
Even a Whig of Macaulay’s intelligence viewed with panic 

’ Rovell, M. op. eit., p. Sll. 

’ Trevelyan, G. M. lAfe of John Bright, London, 1913. p. 60. 
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the prospect of placing political power in the hands of 
potential Jacobins. 

The passing of the Reform Bill was a great step — 
whether forward or backward is a matter of opinion — in 
the transition of England from a peasant to an industrial 
society, and from aristocratic to democratic institutions. 
It enabled the middle classes whom it enfranchised to make 
the Whig party dominant politically from 1830 to 1852, 
save for the six years of the Conservative Peel ministries 
[1834-1835 and 1841-1846]. This was the party in power, 
therefore, during the second quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and it was cordially hated by the working class on 
two counts, first as the creator of the harsh new Poor 
Laws, and secondly as a party which had hypocritically 
used the threat of the masses against the Tory govern- 
ment to extort the enfranchisement of the middle class, 
and then not merely deserted its allies but begun a bitter 
campaign of persecution against them when they continued 
to agitate for further extension of the franchise. The 
early Chartists, and this was particularly true of Cooper, 
neither sought nor accepted any help from the middle 
classes. 

The New Poor Law was designed to remedy the demor- 
alizing practice of supplementing wages out of the rates, 
which during the hard times resulting from the war had 
been extended until, in the southern counties especially, 
the great mass of laboring poor had been converted into 
paupers. Such a state subsidy placed a premium on idle- 
ness and thi’iftlessness, and still further depressed the 
wretched wages of both urban and rural labor. Unfor- 
tunately the transition to the new system was carried 
through with a ruthless and doctrinaire disregard of the 
human side of the problem, and while the rigor with which 
the new law was enforced may have been beneficial in the 
long run, any such future gain was purchased at the price 
of much immediate suffering. The three Commissioners 
who administered the new law proceeded on the principle 
that life in the workhouse should be made more unpleasant 
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than a life of free labor beyond its walls, a theory which 
worked especially grave injustice upon the aged and sick, 
who were subjected to the same rigors as those who had 
come to the workhouse through their own fault.’ 

Even before the rise of Chartism the fight against 
the Poor Laws had raged violently in the manufacturing 
districts of the north. In certain towns [Todmorden, for 
example] the new regulations could not be put into opera- 
tion; and the agitation against them in Lancashire -and 
Yorkshire under the leadership of Richard Oastler, v.'ho 
began as an agitator against child labor, and John Raynor 
Stephens, a Methodist minister [eventually expelled] who 
denounced the cruel laws with all the religious passion 
and ruthlessnesS of an Old Testament prophet, assumed 
practically the character of a rebellion. 

The anger of the working classes at the new Poor 
Law, and the political impotence of that anger, was, there- 
fore, a powerful stimulus to the growth of Chartism. 
But when the anti-Poor Law movement passed over into 
Chartism it ceased to be simply negative protest 
and acquired a positive program. Hovell believes that 
it was the northern Chartists who, by retaining the 
violent methods and incendiary program which had marked 
their agitation against the Poor Law, gave to Chartism 
that tumultuous aspect by which to most people it is best 
known.‘‘ 


It is evident, then, that although political enfran- 
chisement was ostensibly the object of the Chartist move- 
ment, its real motive power was a sense of grievance which 
was far more social than political in its origin. Prom the 
beginning, indeed, there is in Chartism this double strand 
of political and economic reform. While on the surface it 
may appear to be merely a continuation of the demand for 
Parliamentary reform which had been advanced by Cart- 
wright in the previous century, the underlying motives and 


M. History of England, London, 1927. p. 642. 

The -whole of this chapter “The 
A^^tion Against, the New Poor Law", is highly recommended to 
anyone interested in a more detailed consideration of this subject. 
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the character of the agitation were social. These two ob- 
jects, political and economic reform, were not incompatible ; 
yet in an age when the mass of the wage-earning class 
was without either organization or political experience, 
they were not easily pursued together; and it was, in fact, 
the conflicting interests of economic reform and political 
democracy which ultimately broke up the Chartist move- 
ment. 

Chartism first came into existence in 1837. The bad 
harvests of that year, and the bad trade by which they 
were accompanied, brought ever deepening wretchedness 
to the agricultural worker in the country and to the indus- 
trial poor in the cities. “Misery turned the thoughts of 
the working class to their invidious exclusion from political 
rights, and recalling the old Radical program from oblivion, 
they embodied its five points in a document which became 
famous as the People’s Charter.” 

Thus, although the demands of the Charter concerned 
themselves solely with changes in the political machinery, 
the movement, as previously pointed out, was fundamentally 
social and economic. “The avidity with which the populace 
of Lancashire flung itself at the anything but succulent 
Six Points was due to no political creed. It was caused 
by hunger and fear.” In the words of Joseph Ra 3 rnor 
Stephens, the Charter "was not a political question, but a 
knife and fork question ; not a matter of ballot boxes, but 
of bread and butter” ; or, as a modem economist has phra^d 
it, Chartism was “a revolt against capitalism, — an attempt 
to make possible a social revolution by the overthrow of 
a political oligarchy.” ' Its main factor was “a bitter 

* Monypenny, W. F. and Buckle, G. E., The Life of Benjamn 
Disraeli fRvd. edn.] N. Y. 1929 (two vols.) i; 479. In the 1839 
National Petition for the Charter only five of the six points are 
mentioned; hence this and other references to the five points of the 
Charter. 

‘West, Julius, A History of the Chartist Movement, London, 
1920. pp. 186-187. 

’Tawney, R, H., Preface to Life and Struggles of WW,mn 
Lovett in his pursuit of bread, knowledge, and freedom; vntk some 
aeoount of the different associations he belonged to, London, 1920 
[two 'vol&] 
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sense of injustice and misery, with a conviction that the 
rich were in some way responsible.” * 

The organization which produced the Charter, and 
thus inaugurated the Chartist movement, was the Work- 
ing Men’s Association of London, formed by William Lovett, 
Henry Hetherington, and a few others, all working arti- 
sans, on the 16th of June, 1832. 

From the beginning, the life and soul of the Working 
Men’s Association was its Secretary, William Lovett, the 
“moral force” leader. Having in mind the blind idolatry of 
the mob for Oastler and Stephens, and the consequent ex- 
cesses of these men, and remembering also the disillusion 
which had followed the passage of the first Reform Bill, 
Lovett declared against middle class leadership, or, in fact, 
the undue exaltation of any leaders. He was insistent 
also upon securing political reform, and not being “led away 
by promises of repealing the detested Poor Law, or any 
of other infamous laws which Whigs and Tories have 
united to enact * * ^ unless the promise be accompanied by 
the pledge of universal suffrage, and all the other great 
essentials of self-government.” ' 

Although the principal object of the Working Men’s 
Association was parliamentary reform, it also agitated for 
freedom of the press and a national system of education. 
The method adopted to accomplish these aims was educa- 
tion and propaganda. From the early months of 1837 on 
it employed “missionaries” who by the end of the year 
had founded more than one hundred branches in different 
parts of the country. 

The principal missionary during these preliminary 
operations was Henry Hetherington, whose name is in- 
separably connected with the battle for an unstamped press, 
“Up to 1836 the average price of an English journal was 
seven pence, and * * * frugal and law-abiding people rarely 
indulged in that costly luxury except on Saturday or Sun- 

• Trail, H. D., Social England, vi; 225. 

£>t/e md Struggles of Win. Lovett, p, 122. 
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day.” The cause of this hig-h price was the parliamen- 
tary tax,^^ to evade which and at the same time provide 
political information for the people Hetherington began the 
publication of a Penny Paper for the People, first issued 
daily and then weekly in the form of letters addressed to 
different individuals. After his first conviction for non- 
payment of the stamp tax Hetherington changed the name 
of his paper to that of Poor Man’s Guardian and published 
it in open and avowed defiance of the law. The Stamp 
Office took up the challenge, and waged a fierce war against 
the publication, imprisoning not only its publisher, but all 
newsdealers or book-agents who sold it.'“ This contest 
with the government lasted for about five years, “during 
which time upwards of five hundred persons in different 
parts of the kingdom suffered imprisonment for the pub- 
lication or sale of * * * Radical publications.” Fined, im- 
prisoned, hunted as an outlaw, Hetherington at last de- 
feated the government, obtaining from a special jury on 
June 17, 1834, the verdict that his Poor Man’s Guardian 
was a strictly legal publication, a stultification of the law 
which was due to Hetherington’s proof that his persecutors 
habitually allowed such expensive journals as the Lmcet 
and Athenaeum to circulate unstamped and unpersecuted. 
This verdict marked the beginning of the end of the 4d. 
stamp duty. 

It was Lovett’s opinion that: 

the unstamped publications may be said to have originated the cheap 
literature of the present day * * ^ for many of the cheap literary 
and scientific publications that were published during that period were 


"Rose, J. Holland, Rise and Growth of Democracy in Great 
Britain, N. Y., 1898, p. 62. 

“ The newspaper tax began in 1712 at Id. It rose to l%d. in 
1766, 2d. in 1789, 2%d in 1795, 3i4d. in 1804, and 4d. in 1815. As 
a result of Hetherington’s campaign it was in 1836 again reduced 
to Id, and finally removed entirely in 1855. See West op. dt., p. 
49; also Holyoake, G. J. Sixty Years of an Agitator’s lAfe, London, 
1900 (two vols.) 1; chaps. 52-64. 

“Rose, J. Holland, [op. cit. p. 72] has described the methods 
employed to smuggle the paper into circulation and the campaign 
of persecution against its agents. See also Life UTid Chwracter of 
Henry Hetherington from the Eloge by Thomas Cooper, etc., London, 
1849, paesim, 

^Mfe and Struggles of Wm, Lovett, pp. 61-62, 
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started with the avowed intention of 'diverting the minds of the 
working classes avray from politics/ and of giving them ‘more useful 
knowledge/ In fact a new class of literature sprang up for the 
first time in England avowedly for the millions * ^ ^ To this cheap 
literature, and the subsequent cheap newspapers that resulted from 
our warfare, may also be traced the great extension of coffee-rooms 
and reading rooms of our large towns, and the mental and moral 
improvements resulting from their establishment.’* 

Hovell points out that Lovett and Hetherington [and 
he might have added Thomas Cooper] were : 

intellectual men whom modern education would have lifted into 
quite other spheres of life, where their abilities would have found 
that expression which political agitation alone seemed to offer in 
their own day. They were men driven into revolutionary thought 
by the appalling misery which they saw around them ^ A feeling 
of baffled helplessness in the face of the massed array of vested 
interests, ignorance, prejudice, and conservatism added bitterness 
to their thoughts. But a horror of violence, of bloodshed, and of 
hate, deprived tHem of that callous, calculating recklessness which 
is essential to the physical force revolutionary, and they were help- 
less in the face of such men when the movement * took on the 
nature of a physical force demonstration/” 

To return to the People’s Charter, this came into 
being in the following fashion. In February 1837 a public 
meeting was held at the Crown and Anchor tavern in the 
Strand under the auspices of the London Working Men’s 
Association. At this meeting there was submitted for the 
approval of the assembled gathering a previously prepared 
petition to Parliament, and the desired approval having 
been unanimously expressed, about three thousand sig- 
natures were immediately appended. The prayer of the 
petition was in the form of ''a brief outline of a Bill em- 

Life and Struffffles of Wm, Lovett, pp. 63-64. 

Lovett^s opinion was that of Linton also. ‘'Neither the Diffu- 
sion Society's Fenny Magazine nor its follower the Christian-pro- 
moting Saturday, with other ‘Information for the People.' [Cham- 
bers’— -to wit], had perhaps appeared but for the sake of counter- 
acting the influence of the new cheap literature of Watson* Hether- 
ington, Cleave, Heywood, and others/' Linton, W. J. James Watson^ 
a memoir of the days of the fight for a free press in England and 
of the agitation for the PeopWs Charter, Manchester, n, d. p. 27. 

Hovell, M>, op. eiU, 69, 
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bodying the ‘six points’ * * * [and] formed the nucleus of 
the far-famed People’s Charter, which may be said to have 
had its origin at this meeting.” “ 

The petition thus inaugurated was entrusted to John 
Arthur Reobuck, M. P. for presentation to the House. 
Desirous of having the support of other Radical members 
of Parliament, Roebuck suggested that they be invited to 
meet the Working Men’s Association for the purpose of 
discussing the proposed petition. Such a meeting was ac- 
cordingly arranged, and took place at the British Coffee 
House in Cockspur street. 

By O’Connell’s desire this first meeting adjourned 
without action, but at a second meeting ” the following week 
resolutions were adopted binding the attending M. P’s to 
support and vote for electoral reform. A Committee of 
Twelve, six parliamentarians and six working men,”^ 
which was authorized to draft the necessary bill appointed 
Roebuck and Lovett to perform this task. “With the ex- 
ception of the Preamble, which was written by Roebuck, 
the bill was prepared by Lovett, after his having consulted 
Francis Place as to its form and legal technicalities.” " 
Lovett’s proposal for woman suffrage, which would have 
justified the commonly misapplied term of “universal” suf- 
frage, was rejected, and a few other minor changes were 


“ Life and Struggles of Wm. Lovett, p. 105 ; cf. Rosenblatt, Frsmk 
F., The Chartist Movement in its Social and Economic Aspects [Co- 
lumbia Univ. Studies in History, etc. Ixxiii, No. 1] N. Y., 1916, 
pp. 89-90. 

” A distorted conception of what happened at this meeting seems 
to have been responsible for the well-known story of O’Connell’s hand- 
ing the petition to Lovett with the words, “There, Lovett, is your 
Charter; agitate for it, and never be content with anything else.” 
The reasoning of Julius West [op. eit., Preface, p. 5] seems to 
demonstrate conclusively the falseness of this story, which has been 
repeated by Gammage, Martineau, Molesworth, Justin McCarthy, 
J. Holland Rose, and even by Theodore Rothstein in the recent 
[1929] From Chartism to Labourism. 

For a list of the members of the Committee, and a discussion 
of the lack of cohesion between the Parliamentary Radicals and the 
Working Men’s Association, see Hovell, M., op. db., pp. 73-74; also 
Gammage, R. G. History of the Chartist Movement, liondon, 1854, 

pp. 11-12. 

’'Rosenblatt, P., op. eit., p, 96. For a discussion and disposal 
of Place’s claims to have been the author of the Charter see West, 
J, op. oif., pp. 79-81. 
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suggested, after which the proposed bill was formally ap- 
proved, first by the Committee of Twelve and then clause 
by clause in the London Association, and finally by the 
associations throughout the country. It was this bill as 
drawn by Lovett which received the name of the People’s 
Charter. 

The proposed bill grouped its demands under six 
heads, the famous “six points” of the Charter. These 
demands were for universal adult male suffrage, voting 
by ballot, ““ equal parliamentary constituencies,^’^ annual 
parliaments, the abolishment of property qualifications for 
members of parliament, and payment of members of par- 
liament. 

Owing to the death of William IV Parliament was 
dissolved soon after the meeting which had appointed the 
Committee of Twelve, and in the ensuing election Colonel 
Thompson, Sharmon Crawford, and J. A. Roebuck all lost 
their seats. This made it necessary to postpone for the 
time being all plans for introducing the proposed bill into 
Parliament. 

In the spring of 1838 the Working Men’s Association 
determined that it would be good strategy to inaugurate a 
general agitation in favor of the People’s Charter through- 
out the country with a view to bringing pressure to bear 
upon Parliament. On May 8, 1838, they published the 
Charter and despatched copies to all parts of the kingdom, 
and shortly thereafter their allied associations in England 
and Scotland reached a totkl of 150. The program thus 
brought forward was almost immediately dubbed Chart- 
ism, and it rapidly swallowed up all other radical move- 
ments previously in. the field. 

Factory Reform, Currency Reform, abolition of the new Poor 
Law, of Truck, of the Com Laws — all these demands were buried 
in the great demand for democratic institutions through which the 

“Reproduced as Appendix B in the Rosenblatt monograph. 

“Like Thomas Hughes and John Stuart Mill, Cooper regarded 
the secret ballot as cowardly, and favored a continuance of open 
votii^. 

“This point was omitted in the Naiaonal petition [Gamraage, 
R. G. op. dt., pp. 98-99]. 
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just desires of the people might become law. Within six months of 
the publication of the Charter the larger part of the working classes 
were united under its standard. Pew of the local leaders were able 
to resist the popularity of the Charter.” 

But with this increase in popularity there came into 
the movement a new spirit, a new recklessness. The policy 
of Chartism as laid down by the Working Men’s Associa- 
tion was appeal to public opinion by meetings, reports, 
addresses, and manifestos. Lovett, the founder and 
moving spirit of the original Association, stood like a rock 
for this policy of gradual reform through the pressure of 
enlightened public opinion. “Whatever is gained in 
England by force,” wrote Lovett, “by force must be sus- 
tained, and whatever springs from knowledge and justice 
will sustain itself.” But to the great majority of his 
new followers “at a time when whole districts were living 
on the verge of starvation, and when the Government seized 
every opportunity to crush peaceful attempts at organiza- 
tion * * * revolt seemed a more direct route than persua- 
sion.” 

The agitation for the Six Points continued to increase 
in fervor and in power, and enormous gatherings took 
place at Glasgow, Northampton, Birmingham, Manchester, 
and elsewhere to hear the missionaries of the Association. 
At these meetings physical force was in the ascendancy, 
and O’Connor [who talked of “fleshing swords to the hilt”] 
caused great apprehension, not only to an alarmed middle 
class but also to the London leaders of the Working Men’s 
Association. They determined that their own demonstra- 
tion in the metropolis should assume a different character. 
The high bailiff of Westminster consented to open their 
meeting, which was held in the Palace Yard, Westminster, 
on September 17, 1838, and the speakers included such 
distinguished Radicals as Colonel Thompson, W. J. Fox, 
Ebenezer Elliott, and two Members of Parliament. In 
point of numbers the 30,000 who attended compared un- 

“Hovell, M., op. ci*., p. 74. 

” Life and Struggles of Wm. Lovett, p. 197. 

‘'Ibid, Introduction, p. xiv. 
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favorably with the nearly 200,000 who had gathered at 
Birmingham. Feargus O’Connor appeared as one of the 
delegates from eighty-nine towns in England, Scotland, 
and Wales. He made a typically rambling and fiery ad- 
dress, and was easily the most popular orator of the day, 
though he was rivaled in his advocacy of physical force 
by Richardson of Manchester. Ebenezer Elliott, too, uttered 
strong protests against the oppressive measures of the 
Government, but all the other speakers deprecated violence, 
and uttered reiterated cautions against its employment. 
Before adjourning the Palace Yard meeting obtained 
10,000 signatures for the National Petition, and elected 
delegates to the forthcoming Chartist convention. 

Anxious to avoid the internal dissension which would 
follow open censure of O'Connor, but desirous at the same 
time of setting up a counter-influence to his physical force 
swagger, the London Working Men’s Association shortly 
afterwards issued an address desiring “the cooperation of 
rich and poor, male and female, the sober, reflecting, and 
industrious” to carry forward the principles of moral force. 
But although this address was signed “on behalf of 136 
Working Men’s Associations” actual events showed that 
the influence of the London Association was waning.^'' As 
the movement got fairly under way this organization, 
which had laid the foundation and furnished the program, 
was doomed to be swallowed up by the fierce agitation 
to which it had unwittingly given the initiative. 

Henceforth the cause of the Charter was proclaimed 
by advocates of two different schools, one made up of those 
who contended that the people’s rights must be secured 
by moral means alone, led by William Lovett, and the other 
and larger, of those who declared that the ruling classes 
would bow to nothing short Of physical force, led by Feargus 
O’Connor, who after wresting the movement from its orig- 
inal sponsors was to lead it finally to disaster and ruin. 
The quarrel between Lovett and O’Connor began as early 
as 1837* 


“Bosenblatfc, F*, op. 'cit., p. t45. 
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It was primarily the result of sheer incompatibility of temper 
between the sincere, self-sacrificing, but somewhat sensitive and 
resentful London artisan, and the blustering, blarneying, managing, 
but intellectually and morally very unreliable Irishman, who probably 
had never done an honest day’s work in his life."® 

It remains true, however, that Lovett had 

no first-hand knowledge of England, with its turbulent population 
of miners, and cotton operatives, swept together without traditional 
organization, in towns which were little better than mining camps. 
To that as yet undisciplined force, which, led by O’Connor, snatched 
the Chartist movement after 1839 out of the hands of London, and 
cariied it forward on a wave of misery and violence to its igno- 
minious collapse, Lovett, by temperament a student and teacher, 
made little appeal.*' 

In appearance, as in temperament, O'Connor was 
exactly fitted to become a popular idol. He was phys- 
ically imposing, being burly and athletic and upwards 
of six feet in height. Red-headed and of fair complexion, 
he was typically Irish in countenance, even to his nose, 
which was '‘prominent not from its size, for it was rather 
small," but from its Hibernian "cocked-up conformation." 
Cooper has left a lively picture of the Irish leader as he 
appeared in 1842. 

There was much that was attractive in him when I first knew 
him. His fine manly form and his powerful baritone voice gave 
him great advantages as a popular leader. His conversation was 
rich in Irish humor, and often evinced a shrewd knowledge of char- 
acter. The fact of his having been in the House of Commons, 
and * * * among the upper classes, also lent him influence. I do not 
think half a dozen Chartists cared a fig about his boasted descent 
from ‘Roderick O’Connor the king of Connaught, and the last king 
of all Ireland;’ but the connection of his family with the ‘United 
Irishmen’ and patriotic sufferers of the last century, rendered him 
a natural representative of the cause of political liberty.^** 

Another reason for O'Connor's great influence was 
his ownership of the immensely popular weekly newspaper 

Hovell, M., op. cit, p, 67. 

Introduction, Life and Struggles of Wm. Lovett^ p. vii. 

^ “Grant’s Sketch of O’Connor in 1838,” reprinted by Coop 3 r 
in the Midland Cotmties Illuminator, i; i. 
pp. 179480. 
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the Northern Star, which he is said to have started with 
eight hundred pounds borrowed from friends. In this 
paper he printed all his own speeches, and villified not only 
“Tory tyrants and Whig tricksters,” but also his personal 
enemies within the Chartist ranks. Realizing how much 
the humble individual enjoys seeing his name in print, 
he took care to publish reports of every Chartist 
meeting anywhere in the kingdom, and of every individual 
speech, no matter how insignificant. By this means he 
quickly increased the power and popularity of the Northern 
Star, and raised up for the paper an army of enthusia.stic 
agents. Although it cost 4^d. it at one time enjoyed a 
circulation of 60,000 copies a week.'*" O'Connor was, in 
fact, a pioneer in the field of popular journalism, and was 
successful because he gave the public exactly what the 
public wanted. That his paper was “the worst,” as well 
as “the most successful of the Radical papers, a melan- 
choly tribute to the low level of intelligence,”’^ is perhaps 
true, but the Star was no more sensational or unscrupulous, 
and it was certainly much less indecent, than are the yellov; 
journals and tabloids of our own day. 

With his Irish wit, bluff forthright manner of speak- 
ing and writing, imposing physical presence, and stentorian 
voice, which was especially effective at the huge outdoor 
meetings of the day, it was no wonder that O’Connor be- 
came the idol of the working classes, and that he at first 
held Thomas Cooper in a bondage of uncritical admiration. 
To such a leader 

conceited even to meglomania, ambitious, energetic, to a certain 
-degree disinterested and sincere, an agitator and a demagogrue to 
his finger tips, the North of Eingland presented an ideal field of 
operations. A great vague mass of desperate, excited, uneducated 
labourers was crying out for leaders in the campaign against the 

*When it was at this figure it had the largest circulation of 
any weekly paper of ttiat period, and more than quadrupled the 
■daily sales of the Times. West, J., op. eit., p. 148. 

“Hovell, M., op. cit., p. 76. 
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new oppression of the Poor Law. Their lack of progrramme was 
paralleled by 0 ’Connor disregard of programmes. He came forth 
to lead them he knew not whither, and they followed blindly.” * 

The first Chartist convention assembled at London 
in February 1839, and after two months of largely aimless 
debate, a number of the more moderate members resigned 
and went home. It was May 7th before the first Petition for 
the Charter was received. Said to contain 1,200,000 signa- 
tures, it was turned over to Messrs. Atwood and Fielden for 
presentation to the House, and the Convention then moved 
to Birmingham. When the Government caused the arrest 
of Henry Vincent and other Chartist missionaries, the Con- 
vention issued a fiery manifesto intimating that unless the 
working class attained freedom a revolution must follow. 
It published also a list of “ulterior measures” to be adopted 
in case Parliament rejected the Petition; measures which 
it would have been impossible to enforce, as the Conven- 
tion’s assumption that supporters of the Charter were 
everywhere a majority amongst the workers was a mistaken 
theory, as after events plainly showed. 

The presence of the Chartist convention aroused Bir- 
mingham to fever heat. The poorer classes anticipated some 
miraculous measures of relief, while the municipal author- 
ities, as a result of the proposed “ulterior measures” were 
badly scared. Out of this situation a bloody clash developed 
when on July 4th the new London police, brought to Bir- 
mingham by the mayor, charged a gathering of the people 
who had assembled at the “Bull Ring” to listen to the read- 
ing of a newspaper. Such meetings had been forbidden, 
but the prohibition had not previously been enforced. The 
ensuing struggle resulted in the wounding of ten police- 
men, and the arrest of a number of armed and unarmed 
Chartists, including two members of the Convention. An 
investigation subsequently conducted by Joseph Sturge 
found that the principal cause of the disorder was the 

"‘Ibid, p. 96. Hugh Gaitskell, of University College, London, 
remarked to the writer that Hovell’s bias against O’Connor was so 
strong as to result in unfairness. It does not seem so to me. A 
study of O’Connor’s career may some day be forthcoming. 
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misbehavior of the imported London police, and that the 
magistrates had acted very hurriedly and recklessly. 

Lovett rose to the occasion magnificently. In the 
aroused and frightened Convention he introduced a series 
of resolutions denouncing the magistrates for having per- 
petrated “a wanton, flagrant, and unjust outrage upon the 
I)eople of Birmingham.” In order that others might not 
suffer the consequences of such a bold course, he insisted 
that his name alone as Secretary of the Convention be 
appended to the five hundred placards on which the ap- 
proved resolutions were printed and posted throughout the 
city. As he had anticipated, he was immediately ar- 
rested, as was also John Collins, another member of the 
Convention, who had taken the resolutions to the printer. 

After a trial before a prejudiced jury the two men 
were sentenced to twelve months each in the County Goal, 
where they suffered the harsh treatment usually accorded 
only to hardened felons. The food and prison conditions 
were so bad that Lovett, who was never robust, came out 
temporarily broken in health, if not in spirit. But he had 
“accomplished more by this sacrifice for the cause of Chart- 
ism and the advance of democracy in England than all 
those who sneered at his moral philosophy * * * In the his- 
tory of the first Chartist Convention there is but one cheer- 
ing episode, and Lovett is its hero.” 

It was while Lovett was in jail that the first Chartist 
petition was finally brought forward in Parliament. On 
July 12, 1839, Attwood moved that it receive the considera- 
tion of the House acting as a committee of the whole, and 
unrolled enough of it [the document was declared to be 
three miles long] so that one end rested on the Clerk’s table. 
Disraeli has thus described its presentation: 

[The Petition] was carried down to Westminster on a triumphal 
car, accompanied by the delegates in solemn procession. It was 
necessary to construct a machine in order to introduce the large 
bulk of parchment, signed by a million and a half persons, into the 
Bouse of Commons, and thus supported its vast form remained on 
the floor of the House during the discussion. The House, after a 

** Hovell, M., bpi cit., p. isk 
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debate which was not deemed by the people commensurate with the 
importance of the occasion, decided on rejecting the prayer of the 
petition, and from that moment the party in the Convention who ad- 
vocated recourse to physical force in order to obtain their purpose 
was in the ascendant/ 

The Bull Ring riots, which occurred in the summer 
of 1839, were spontaneous and unorganized outbreaks. In 
the Newport Rebellion, which occurred in the autumn, there 
blazed out for the first and last time what seems to have 
been a more or less organized attempt at physical force/^ 
Because of its having been led by John Frost, one of the 
early Chartist organizers, the affair is often referred to 
as Frost’s Rebellion. At the head of a group of miserably 
armed colliers Frost entered the little town of Newport, 
Monmouth County, on a Monday morning, after marching 
most of the night about the moors. Excited and alarmed 
messengers had long preceded their coming. Just how 
many were in the Chartist ranks it is impossible to say,^** 
but the military garrison stationed in the Westport Hotel 
had plenty of time to prepare to receive them, and upon 
their arrival in front of the hotel the soldiers poured a 
continuous and deadly fire into the Chartist ranks. There 
was a desperate but necessarily brief struggle between 

*■* Disraeli, B. Sybil, Book v, Chap. 1. 

® Rosenblatt declares that the stories of the events leading up 
to the Welsh rising are utterly conflicting. The biographer of John 
Frost denies the existence of any previous plan of organization. 
Cooper writing eighteen months after the event declared: for 

the Newport affair^ every Chartist knows by this time that it was 
a mere demonstrcbUon, without the slightest intention of ‘riot,’ and 
got up under a direct pledge to the contrary by the banished Frost 
and his companions for the liberation of Vincent and Edwards [a 
hypothesis which West holds to be absurd, as Monmouth where Vin- 
cent was confined is twenty miles from Newport]; but by the per- 
nicious admixture of spies who urged the men to drink, and so 
succeeded in the infernal job for which they were hired, was trans- 
formed into a massacre.” [MidLand Counties Illumimbtor, April 3, 
1841]. This same explanation of hired spies and drink Cooper ad** 
vanced later as the reason for the Pottery riots, for which he was 
sentenced to two years in Stafford Prison, 

West says that 200 would be a generous estimate of the num- 
ber of rioters [op, cit., p, 144] ; Gammage states that the Time$ 
estimated the number at 8,000 and the Morning Chronicle at 1,000 
— he himself declares for 10,000 [op. citw, p. 176]; and Hovell says 
there were 3,000 [op. ciUy p. 175]. 
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the undisciplined workers in the open and the fully armed 
soldiers firing' from shelter. At the end of it the Chartists 
fled, leaving ten dead and fifty wounded on the ground. 
Ten of the wounded were so badly hurt that they after- 
wards died.®^ Many arrests were made and Frost, Williams, 
and Jones, the leaders, with eleven others, were indicted 
for high treason. A special commission was immediately 
appointed to try the case, which sentenced ten of the con- 
spirators to banishment for life, and the leaders to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, a sentence afterwards 
commuted to transportation for life.®® 

The wholesale arrests and numerous convictions (543 
between January 1, 1839, and June 30, 1840, as compared 
to 443 persons imprisoned for political offences between 
1837 and 1840)®® seemed for a time to have crushed the 
movement; but the causes which brought forth the agitation 

^'In Book V of the Purgatory of Suicides (1845) Cooper devoted 
two stan25as [xiii and xiv] to extolling the heroism of Frost, and 
of the youth George Shell, one of the Chartist victims of the rifles 
of the soldiery. In his notes upon these stanzas Cooper said: **1 
write from no personal knowledge of John Frost, for the ^Newport 
Insurrection^ occurred more than a year before I became acquainted 
with a single Chartist, but from the testimony of my eloquent and 
intelligent friend Henry Vincent ^ ^ 

Treason doth never prosper: what’s the reason? 

For, if it prosper, none dare call it treason. 

So says Sir John Harrington; and, without asserting that it was 
morally or physically possible for the 'Welch emeute of November 
1839 to have succeeded, I shall not shrink to avow my conviction, 
that the fated enterprise of John Frost, which had for its object 
the enfranchisement of every male inhabitant of Great Britain and 
Ireland of twenty-one years of age, was equally as noble, although 
not so imposing as the triumph-in-arms of the Barons of Eunny- 
mede, or the ^Glorious Revolution’ of 1688.” In the third edition of 
the Purgatory of Suicides [1853] this note was followed by the 
following bracketed reservation: '‘I let this note stand as it did 
in the first and second editions; but, having learnt more of the true 
character of the Newport affair, I may just say I have no admira- 
tion left for it.” This reversal of opinion was due in part, perhaps, 
to Cooper’s contacts with Carlyle and Kingsley following the publica- 
tion of his poem. Both these great men, while professing sym- 
pai^y with Chartism, strongly condemned its physical force manifes- 
tations. 

^‘Due to the approaching marriage of Queen Victoria, and the 
large number of petitions received by the Government. W. J. Linton 
tells how Carlyle from conscientious scruples refused to sign suck 
a petition ITh^ee Score amd Ten Ymrs^ N. Y., 1894, p. 145]. 

*** Rosenblatt, F„ op. cit., pp, 205-206., 
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remaining unchanged, there could be no permanent peace, 
nor was there any until the abuses fought against were 
remedied. 

Even while the first phase of the movement rested, 
temporarily checked, new converts were being made who 
were destined to revive and carry on the fight. Among 
them was Thomas Cooper. Until December, 1840, how- 
ever, he had “never attended a Chartist meeting, or met 
with anyone who maintained Chartist opinions.” His 
activities after joining the movement must now receive 
our attention. 

"Lt/e, p. 135. 
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THE CHARTIST CONVERT 

Like so many other earnest Victorians, Cooper was a 
born crusader. He was never able to take up any cause 
without immediately endeavoring to convert the rest of 
the world to his latest enthusiasm. Impatient of all who 
disagreed with him, he always sooner or later clashed with 
others in the same field, and went off on some tangent 
of his own. This inability to work with others, resulting 
partly from his self-education and consequent lack of op- 
portunity to learn how to adapt himself to others of equal 
or superior powers, was a real defect in his character, and 
vitiated much of his effort in various fields of endeavor. 

His connection with the Leicestershire Mercury was 
very brief, lasting only fifteen weeks. Coming to the 
paper in November 1840, he left it about the middle of 
February 1841. According to his ovm account the reason 
for his dismissal was his conversion to Chartism, though 
he was told he must seek a new position because the paper 
had not sufficient sale to afford the salary he was re- 
ceiving. While still in the employ of the Mercury he had 
contributed several articles to the Midland, Counties Illumi- 
nator, the local Chartist weekly. Though unsigned, their 
authorship was doubtless pretty well known, and accord- 
ing to Cooper this was the real reason why he was given 
a month’s notice. 

When the Chartists heard of his dismissal they sent 
a deputation to ask him to take over their publication, the 
Illuminator, as its editor, George Sown, whom Cooper de- 
scribes as a fine intellectual old man, was anxious to give 
it up. They mentioned a salary of thirty shillings a week, 
but Cooper’s old friend Joseph Foulkes Winks ^ scoffed 

' Cocker first knew Winks in Gainsborough. He organized the 
Mutual Improvement Society to which Cooper had belonged, and 
was also one of the principal combatants in the “poetical war about 
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at the idea of their being able to keep their promise, and 
advised him to have nothing to do with Chartism. Never- 
theless Cooper resolved to accept the offer, feeling that 
he could not abandon the suffering stockingers. His wages 
were paid in full for only one week. Although twenty-nine 
pounds ''in shares and gifts’’ was paid into a press fund 
when Cooper took over, there was outstanding debt to the 
amount of eighteen pounds, and the paper continued to 
lose money steadily. Cooper finally proposed to the Chart- 
ists that they turn the paper over to him, he to be respon- 
sible for its debts, and this offer was accepted.^ In making 
this proposal Cooper was influenced first by his desire to 
have full scope for his powers as a journalist, and secondly 
by his desire to help his own class in their struggle for 
education and political power. He immediately arranged 
to have the Illuminator printed on larger and better paper, 
and with better type. With his assumption of control the 
periodical began a new series,^ the first number of which 
was dated February 13, 1841. The title of the publication 
is explained by an engraving at the head of the first page 
which showed an unrolled scroll labeled '‘The People’s 
Charter” beneath which appeared an epitome of the Six 
Points. This scroll is represented as sending out rays of 
light in every direction, evidently for the illumination of 


the propriety of singing a hymn to Arne's ^and melody of ^Unle 
Britannia.' ” After removing to Leicester Winks hecamie a printer 
and bookseller, a Baptist preacher, and editor of three or four small 
religious periodicals. He was a staunch anti-Corn Law League 
partisan, which made him unpopular with the Chartists* When 
Cooper abandoned free-thinking in the 1850's^ it was Winks who 
received him into the General Baptist denomination. 

‘"Li/e, p. 147. Cf. “The little paper would have stopped be- 
cause they could no longer raise funds to carry it on, but they 
gave it into my hands entirely, and I begged and borrowed money 
to carry it on." Gammage, R. G. op, cit,, p. 444. In the L^ices-' 
tersUre Mercury of Feb. 19, 1842, Cooper acknowledge a loan of 
iBlO for the support of the Illuminator (in the Life this has grown 
to ^20), and various other small sums received from different sources 
for the same purpose. 

* The British Museum file of the Midland Counties Illuminator 
includes only this new series. 
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the Midland Counties and any other parts of England 
wi'thin the radius of its beams. The paper itself consisted 
of four pages, folio size, and was issued weekly at a price 
of three half-pence a copy." Cooper opened a combined 
circulation office and newspaper room on High Street where 
copies of the Northern Star and other Chartist publications 
were also offered for sale. The Illuminator was the first 
of seven papers which he was to conduct, every one of 
which was a financial failure. 

But editorial writing was only one of his weapons 
in the fight for the Charter. At Leicester he resumed the 
preaching activities which he had dropped so abruptly 
at Lincoln. Parenthetically it may be noted that in point 
of fact he remained a preacher all his life, merely intro- 
ducing into his sermons at different times various hete- 
rodox doctrines, from Chartism to Free Thought, and re- 
turning to orthodoxy in his old age. Like his friend 
Charles Kingsley he was ever animated by a passionate 
desire to make social justice prevail, and like Kingsley 
again he was firmly convinced of the relevancy of Chris- 
tianity to the making of a new social order. 

In the autobiography Cooper states that he held his 
first pr^ching service the Sunday after the Chartists had 
asked him to conduct the Illuminator, but the first notice 
of such a meeting does not appear until April 3, some eight 
weeks after that event.® These Sunday meetings, held at 
six o’clock in the evening, included the singing of hymns, 
naany with special Chartist words, and opened and closed 
with prayer. Cooper generally spoke about an hour, partly 
on a religious theme, and partly on the sufferings and 


‘The publisher was first announced as John Seal, Bookseller, 
Townhall Lane, Leicester. At the time of the controversy between 
Markham and Cooper the following year Seal took sides against 
Cooper. His name continued to appear as publisher until May 22, 
1841, when Cooper’s appeared in its place, 

*Cf. Northern Star, April 3, 1841, and. Midland Counties Iltumi- 
imtor of same date. It is of course possible that Aere may have 
been unadvertised meetings before this date. 
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wrongs of his hearers and how they could be cured by the 
adoption of the Charter.® 

In the latter part of April, though he had been a 
Chartist for only a few months, Cooper was elected Sec- 
retary of the local Chartist Association. The ensuing an- 
nouncements in the Northern Star of projected lectures 
and of the organization of a reading-room, library, and 
discussion and musical sections are an indication of the 
enlivening influence he was able to exert. The High street 
news-room became, too, a rendezvous for working men, and 
.Cooper increased the circulation of the Illuminator by em- 
ploying out-of-work Chartists to sell copies in the sur- 
rounding villages. 

He also made himself a factor in local politics by 
editorially advising Chartists to support the Tories in the 
bye-election of this year. Bitter hatred of the new Poor 
Law brought forth this paradoxical advice, which was as- 
sailed by Francis Place and strongly censured by G. J. 
Holyoake. But the anti-Poor Law feeling which was at 
the bottom of a good deal of Chartism induced manj- 
Chartists in all parts of England to go with the Tories. 
“Let us end the power of the Whigs — ^vote for the Tories 
in preference to * * * the authors of the accursed Poor 
Law,” ’’ became the general cry. When the Tori^ of Not- 
tingham, after the death of Sir Ronald Ferguson, nomi- 
nated the proprietor of the London Times, Mr. John 
Walter, who was well known as a determined foe of the 
Poor Law, Cooper urged his readers to rally to Walter’s 
standard. He was not alone in his support, as Bairstow, 
Pitkeithley, Markham, and Vincent, all Chartist leaders 
of reputation, also helped Walter in this election. Colonel 
Thompjson, although as an Anti-Corn Law man he hated 
the Tories, advocated their support at this time in pref- 
erence to the Whigs, and Feargus O’Connor came out in 
support of the same policy. Among the Chartist chief- 
tains only O’Brien opposed it. 

* These meetings were continued throughout the spring and sum- 
mer, at first in AH Saints Open, and then, as they grew larger and 
the weather grew warmer, out of doors in the market place. 

'lAfe, p. 148. 



Cooper's fanatical devotion to O'Connor at this period 
is evident in almost every number of the Illuminator, In 
May of the previous year the proprietor of the Nort^hern 
Star had been convicted of newspaper libel, and sentenced 
to eighteen months' imprisonment in York Castle, from 
which he was allowed, however, to continue writing for the 
Star. O'Connor's jealousy of other leaders, one of the causes 
of the break-up of Chartism, manifested itself this year in 
his emphatic denunciation from his prison cell of Knowl- 
edge Chartism [Lovett's program of propaganda]. Tee- 
total Chartism [Vincent's temperance crusade], and Chris- 
tian Chartism [the earnest effort of Arthur O'Neill and 
others in England and Scotland to establish Christian 
Chartist Churches] . Cooper’s editorial supporting his chief 
and expressing his fears of the effects of disunion said: 

Feargus O’Connor cannot fail to produce a strong impression 
on the mind of every genuine Chartist by every line he pens. Chart- 
ists know that there is no mistake about him; all the dodge and 
trickery, and subtle insinuation of Whig hirelings and sham Radi- 
cals cannot draw the people into disaffection toward their energetic 
and incorruptible champion. This is not the language of ‘^personal 
idolotry;” it is simply a candid confession of proper and deserved 
attachment on the part of workingmen to their best human friend. 
'^We speak advisedly” + * when we say their best human friend. 
Workingmen feel an ardent devotion to the names of Vincent, and 
Lovett, and Collins, and O’Brien ♦ * * and McDouall ’J- * * and a host 
of others that might be mentioned; but while they know how to 
appreciate the * * true patriotic qualities which distinguish severally 
the individuals in the front phalanx of their army, in no one mme 
do they discern a combination of qualities so commanding in their 
influence, so magnetic in attracting an unwavering attachment as 
in their brave O’Connor ^ ^ ^ 

We do Tiot, after much reflection, think that his jealous dread 
of disunion being produced by Church Chartism, Teetotal Chartism, 
etc. results merely from a spirit of querulousness in the mind of 
Feargus, or is the effect of incarceration and unacquaintance with 
the actual state of Chartism. We fear events way prove that 
O’Connor on this, as on various other subjects, is possessed of 
greater political foresight than all the other leaders of Chartism 
put together,® 

^Midland Counties lUuminator, April 18, 1842. The italics, a 
method of emphasis for which Cooper had a weakness, are in the 
original. 
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The following month he wrote in a similar strain of 
adulation regarding the “caged lion” at whose name 
“political jugglers turn pale, and temporizers feel a creep- 
ing of the skin.” * 

Despite his endorsement of O’Connor’s opposition to 
Temperance Chartism, Cooper worked with Vincent during 
the latter’s visit to Leicester in March. Cooper himself 
had become a teetotaler shortly after his arrival in Lei- 
cester, and kept the pledge until his illness after two years 
in Stafford Prison, when, in accordance with medical ad- 
vice, he gave it up. During the months preceding Vin- 
cent’s appearance in Leicester Cooper himself had preached 
temperance enthusiastically, devising the pledge “I hereby 
promise to abstain, etc. until the People’s Charter becomes 
the law of the land,” and administering it to more than a 
hundred Chartists. 

In an editorial begun in the first number of the Mid- 
land Counties lUuminator, and continued through several 
subsequent issues. Cooper dealt with the topic “The Educa- 
tion of the People,” a subject in which he manifested a 
life-long interest. In another editorial he divided the 
middle class into four divisions according to their interests 
and prosperity, and urged the fourth or beggared class 
to naake common cause with the operatives. Nevertheless 
in an editorial headed “Union of the Middle Classes with 
Working Men — Is It Probable?”, inspired by Miall’s ar- 
ticles in the Nonconformist on “Reconciliation of the 
Middle and Lower Classes,”^” he answered the question 
of his title in the negative. 

Certain features of the Illuminator are to be found 
in most of Cooper’s later publications. Among them is 
the printing of open letters upon subjects and personalities 
in the public eye, in this instance the contributions of 
Colonel [afterwards Major-General] Peronnet Thompson, 
a Chartist sympathizer and Radical M. P. Another is the 
practice of printing each week a selection of extracts from 
literature and philosophy, most of them culled from the 

* Ibid, May 8, 1841. 

Cf. Miall, Arthur, IJfe of Edward Miatt, liondon, 1884, p. 75. 
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editor’s own reading. As in most other papers of the 
time there was usually a poetry corner, in which there ap- 
peared, besides the effusions of local rhymsters, selections 
from Byron, Moore, Shelley, and Ebenezer Elliott, although 
Cooper seldom published any of his own verse in this de- 
partment. In the Illuminator there were also occasional 
book-reviews, as well as three biographical sketches of 
heroes of the Commonwealth, the work of the editor. The 
first number contained, too, the initial installment of a 
biblical parody, entitled “Mesopotamia Ms” which dealt 
with Chartism and Leicester affairs.^ Cooper’s editorials, 
particularly in the latter numbers of the Illuminator, were 
violent in their denunciation of the Whigs to the point of 
scurrility, but it may be said in extenuation that the tone 
of the press everywhere was not much better. Moreover, 
Cooper had the sufferings of the framework knitters con- 
stantly before his eyes, and the ruling class seemed to him 
brutally indifferent to the misery and degradation into 
which the workers were every year sinking deeper and 
deeper. It must be remembered, too, that the Chartists, 
and none more than Cooper, were convinced that the elec- 
toral reforms which they demanded would effect an in- 
stantaneous improvement in the worker’s miserable lot. 

Under the circumstances, it is hard to see how the 
Illuminaior could have been other than what it was, — a 
hard-hitting and partisan political weekly representing the 
hopes and fears and convictions of a class raging against 
the double bondage of political impotence and economic 
slavery. Cooper and his early Chartist weeklies did their 
part in protesting against conditions which called forth 
also the flaming protests of Kingsley, the fierce rhymes 
of Elliott, and the savage denunciations of Carlyle ; though 
none of these men, any more than the obscure Leicester 
editor, seemed able to arouse the sleeping consciences of 
their contemporaries in any effective number. 

” The “Mesopotansia Ms” was undonbtedly inspired by the noto- 
rious “Chaldee Ms” the joint production of LocWiart, Christopher 
North, and Hogg, published in the first number of what became after- 
wards Blackwood’s Magazine. 



Chaptee IX 

THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1841 

It was apparent as early as March that an early dis- 
solution of Parliament and consequent general election were 
imminent, and in the Illuminator of the 27th of that month 
Cooper had a long editorial on the “Approaching Parlia- 
mentary Election,” based upon a communication to the 
editor from J. R. Richardson, a well-known Chartist. Mr. 
Richardson gave it as his opinion that the middle class 
was beginning to have more respect for Chartists and their 
opinions. “They will now talk to us,” he asserted in one 
unfortunate sentence. “They will now talk to us,” Cooper 
repeated. 

Really this reminds one forcibly of the lad in London who ran 
agape to his mother and told her that the Prince Regent had spoken 
to him. ‘Spoken to you, sirrah! I dare say he would speak to a 
dirty urchin like you,’ exclaimed the woman. ‘But he did, indeed, 
mother,’ asserted the lad very earnestly, “for he said to me, “Get 
out of the way, you ragged rascal, or I’ll ride over you.’” 

“That,” the paragraph concludes, “is something like the 
‘talk’ which the middle classes in Leicester and Nottingham 
vouchsafe towards Chartists.” Cooper concluded, there- 
fore that it was necessary for the Chartists to bring their 
own avowed candidates into the field. 

At the beginning of May tiiis was done, the Universal 
Suffrage candidates being announced as Feargus O’Connor 
[who was, however, still in jail] and Colonel Peronnet 
Thompson. Cooper made a special trip to Blackheath to 
invite the Colonel to run, and announced his favorable 
response at a meeting of the Chartists held on May 9th. 
A subsequent meeting recommended petitioning the Hous' 
of Commons for the release of O’Connor so that he might 
address the electors. Cooper predicted that “If the un- 
tameable Feargus were returned, he would not let one day 
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pass without pronouncing the magic words ‘Universal 
Suffrage’ in thrilling and energetic accents within those 
walls where hypocrisy and shuffling have so long occupied 
the so-called representatives of the people.” ^ 

A committee composed of Markham, Seal, Anderson, 
Windley, and Cooper was delegated to consult with the 
Whig Mayor, William Biggs, who was also chairman of the 
Reform Society, regarding the possibility of a coalition of 
the Chartists and “liberals” during the coming election, 
each faction to name one of the Parliamentary candidates. 
The proposal was submitted chiefly, as Cooper admitted 
later, “'to take from the deceitful Whigs all occasion of 
further cant and pretence about inconsistent union with 
the Tories.” Biggs replied by letter that under the rules 
of the Reform Society it would be necessary to call together 
all its members for the consideration of such a propotsition, 
that he personally had no power to enter upon such nego- 
tiations, and since there was no assurance of any immediate 
dissolution of Parliament he must decline to call a meeting 
until there was. Such Chartists as were electors, he con- 
cluded, might attend, “and make any overtures or move 
any resolutions that may approve themselves to their judg- 
ment.” “In other words,” Cooper observed sarcasitically, 
“the Chartists are at liberty to attend and be laughed at.” 
Two weeks later in still another savage attack upon the 
Whigs he again admonished Chartist electors, “It is your 
DUTY to vote for Tories in preference to Whigs at the 
coming election.” ^ 

But this was the death-cry of tihe Ittuminaior. The 
Whigs, who were the dominant party in Leicester, decided 
that Cooper had gone on long enough. Unfortunately for 
him his printer, Albert Cockshaw, was also printer to the 
Corporation. Although he had published all the numbers 
of the Illuminator until now,® after printing the issue of 
May 29th Cockshaw announced that he could print no 

’ MidlaTid Counties Illuminator, May 15, 1841. 

^MiiJxmd Counties Illummator, May 16, 1841. 

“Sjxteea numbers, beginning February 13 and ending May 29, 
1843. 
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more. He refused to give any explanation for this deci- 
sion, saying that he was not at liberty to tell his reasons. 
Cooper acknowledged being a few pounds in debt to him, 
but added, “I did not believe — nor did he say — ^that this 
was his reason for discontinuing the printing of my 
paper.” ■* When other printers of the town were ap- 
proached, “none of Liberal politics dared undertake the 
business; and none of Conservative politics had the con- 
venience of materials.” “ The only available printer who 
was not afraid of the Corporation or some of the local 
dignitaries was Thomas Warwick, “an honest, lowly man, 
though he voted for the Tories,” but his type faces were 
limited in quantity and mean in quality, so that it was 
not possible for him to produce such a handsome sheet 
as the Illuminator had been, and its publication was ac- 
cordingly suspended. 

Not only was his Chartist weekly thus suppressed, but 
Cooper himself was served with a notice that he must quit 
the rooms which he had rented for a publishing office. 
The Whigs were determined to drive the troublesome new- 
comer from town. But Cooper was a hard man to drive. 
By this time, too, he had been bitten by political ambi- 
tion, as the following statement shows: 

I here tell the middle class of all politics — to their teeth — ^that 
I will not be driven from Leicester. If I am permitted to have 
fair play I will pay every man what I owe him, but if combined 
and plotting attempts are made to ruin my shop, and I am finally 
shut out of it, I will sell lucifer matches in the street, or get my 
bread in any honest way that I can, but I will not leave my native 
town. No, never, until I am returned M. P. for the borough-- 
unless my ^aker summons me * * before I have a chance of a 
contest.* 

Within a few days after the stoppage of the Illuminator 
he was again in the field with the Chartist Rushlight.’’ 

*Life, p. 151. 

’’Northern Star, June 6, 1841. 

“ Leicestershire Mercury, February 19, 1842. 

' No copies of this or of the succeeding Extinguisher and Corri- 
momoealthsman have been found, in spite of diligent search by the 
Librarians of the City of Leicester Public Libraries and of the 
National Central Library, London. The former was kind enough 
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This periodical, however, could not compare in appearance 
with the excellently printed Illuminator, and although 
Cooper declares that the demand for the first numbers 
of the Rushlight was so large that they were sold as fast 
as the printer could throw them off, the plain truth of 
the matter was that he had received a severe check. But 
the terrible months of want and suffering which followed, 
particularly at the beginning of 1842 when the hosiery 
trade in Leicester came to a total standstill, would cer- 
tainly have wiped out the Illuminator as inevitably as it 
did the Rushlight, Extinguisher, and Commonwealthsman 
which succeeded it. 

After the stoppage of the Illuminator, which, except 
for the Colonel Thompson letters and the correspondence, 
poetry, and “Note-book” eolunans, was written by the editor 
without assistance, it was deemed desirable that the Chart- 
ists should purchase and set up their own, press, and an 
appeal was made for public subscriptions. Cooper received 
about three pounds at his shop from “various middle-class 
men,” and Messrs. Swain and Bowman, the treasurers of 
the fund, collected from seven to eight poundsi, largely by 
means of subscription lists in public houses and elsewhere 
headed : 

The Midland Counties Illuminator having been extinguished by ^‘the 
friends of free discussion/’ the liberty-loving Whigs, it is proposed 
to assist Mr, Cooper, the Editor, to purchase types and a press of 
his own. The host will kindly receive any sums contributed,”^ 

This plan for an independent press had finally to be aban- 
doned, however, owing to lack of sufficient support. 

The Cha/rtist Rushlight was a mere stop-gap. Dun- 
combe’s son remarked that it would appear to have been 

to inquire in Birmingham as well as Leicester, and the I/ondon insti- 
tution advised me that they had inquired for these three publications 
(without success) at the British Museum, the Guildhall, the Univer- 
sity of London Libraries, the John Rylands Library, Manchester, 
and ""practically all the university libraries in Great Britain.” To 
Mr. L. Newcombe, Librarian of the National Central, and to Dr. 
E, E. Lowe, Director of the Leicester libraries, my warmest thanks 
are due for their painstaking efforts to trace these periodicals, 
•which seem to have completely disappeared. 

^Leicestershire March 5, 1842. 
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lit at both ends, it so soon burned itself out® It subsided 
with the election excitement that had given it birth, but 
with the aid of the press fund which had been collected 
the more ambitious Extinguisher was established. This 
sold at first for three half-pence, and continued for twen- 
ty-two numbers before, owing to the hard times of 1842,. 
it too failed.^® 

But to return to the subject of our chapter, one of 
the principal reasons for the bitter opposition of the Chart- 
ists to the Whigs and their anti-Corn Law agitation in 
this general election, an opposition which is apt to appear 
to a later generation as irrational, is to be found in the 
following resolution passed at a meeting of the employees 
of John Bright: 

That it is the opinion of this meeting that though the Corn Law 
is an injurious tax, yet the present House of Commons, or any 
other * * * constituted on the present suffrage, will never repeal that 
law so as to he beneficial to the working classes, and this meeting 
is of the opinion that the present Corn Law agitation is made up 
for the purpose of diverting the minds of the people from the only 
remedy of all political grievances * * * possession of their political 
rights.” 


^ Life and Correspondence of ThOTnas S, Duncombe, late M, P. 
for Finsbury, edited by his son Thomas H. Buncombe [two vols.], 
London, 1868. This source also states that Mr. Buncombe sent “a 
handsome contribution” to the Extinguisher ‘‘which only extinguished 
itself;” and also, later, to the Commonwealthsman, “which never 
became common enough, and possessed not the most remote preten- 
sions to wealth.” i; 302-304. 

Cooper stated that “the first number was a loss of 10 s.; the 
second a loss of £1; and each successive number up to the twenty- 
second, the price being sunk to one half-penny, was a loss of from 
7s- or 8s. to 9s. or 10s.” The charge by Markham and Bowman 
that he had attempted to solicit from the Tories a weekly allowance 
for the support of the paper, Cooper denounced as ‘*a base lie, vil- 
lainous and unmitigated.” Further, he stated that he “did not re- 
ceive a farthing from O'Connor then or ever” for any of his papers, 
though before Cooper was in charge Feargus had sent Markham £i 
to help start the Illuminator [Vide Leicestershire Meroury, March 
5, 18421, The Exfirmmher took its name from the following cir- 
cumstance. During the election excitement a local worthy named 
Samuel Beacon made a large tin extinguisher, and approaching the 
unsuspecting Cooper as he stood in the center of the hustings as 
Universal Suffrage candidate, suddenly clapped it over his head, 
while the Whigs cried out, “There, he has extinguished the Bush^ 
\Ufe, p. 1661. 

” Trevelyan, G. M., Life of John Bright, p. 31. 
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Linton declares that in the radical borough of Finsbury 
the Com Law League dared not call a public meeting, “Not 
that an opposing hand would have been raised in favor 
of the bread-tax, but that, as from one voice, they would 
have heard the rebuke of their more selfish policy — ‘Give 
us our place of manhood, and that, with other injustices, 
shall cease ; but manhood even before bread.” “ 

Cooper drove home the same lesson in the Illuminator. 

Operatives should parry every thrust of their opponents with 
that argument which even the least subtle among them find un- 
answerable at all times by any foe, however cunning * ^ *. 

“Give us THE SUFFRAGE, and we will help you to abolish the 
Starvation Laws, and all other bad laws; — but since you deny us the 
means of helping you, help yourselves!”” 

Kingsley voiced the fear that free trade meant lower wages 
and greater power for the manufacturers as late as 1852.’* 
But Bright’s biographer says emphatically that “neither 
Cobden, Bright, nor any of the Leaguers looked on the 
abolition of the Corn Laws as a means of enabling them 
to pay lower wages, as some of the manufacturers had 
done in 1815. The Leaguers said, and said truly, as the 
event showed, that Free Trade would raise wages.” “ The 
same writer says further that “Cobden had no notion of 
quarreling with the working men. When in the autumn 
of 1838 a friend wrote despairingly of the vagaries of 
Radicalism and the violence of Chartism, he had replied 
that he preferred to see ill-directed violence rather than 
acquiescence in evils that had been borne too long.” 

In Leicester the opposition to the Whigs and the Anti- 
Com Law League which the Chartists regarded as syno- 
nymous found expression a few days after the suppression 
of the Illuminator, and the day following Cooper’s eviction 
from his newspaper office, in an attack on the Corn Law 
Repeal meeting of June 1, 1841, to which the city’s Par- 

“ Liliton, W. J., Life of Watson, p. 55. 

Midland Counties llkiminator. May 29, 1841. 

“ Hughes, Thomas, Prefatory Memoir to Alton hooke, p, xxxiii. 

” Trevelyan, G. M., Life of John Bright, pp. 62-63J 

” Ibid. 
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liamentary representatives, Ellis and Easthope, who were 
candidates for re-election, had been invited. 

Markham and Swain, with the assistance. Cooper in- 
timated, of the Tories were the principals in this affair. 
Markham arrived in Leicester a few hours before the 
meeting with the two Chartist speakers John Collins and 
Dean Taylor. They were met by the Wigston band, hired 
by John Swain, Cooper’s landlord,” and a procession was 
organized by sending the musicians through the populous 
parts of the town. Chartist banners, and a placard de- 
3iouncing the Poor Law Commissioner were displayed, and 
the procession arrived in front of the Exchange a few 
minutes before the time set for the Whig meeting. “Then,” 
writes the correspondent of the Northern Star, “a dozen 
of our stoutest fellows rushed forward, seized the wagons 
which had been slyly placed at hand, and dragged them 
close to the hustings. * * * The wheels were locked, planks 
placed across, banners and emblems raised, and amid the 
rending shouts of the multitude our champions were placed 
on their own platform.” Such was the condition of af- 
fairs when the Mayor appeared to take the chair. When 
a Unitarian minister arose and offered a resolution against 
continuing the duties on wheat. Cooper immediately ob- 
jected, and proposed an amendment denouncing the Whigs, 
which was seconded by Markham. The Mayor allowed the 
minister to reply to Cooper, but refused to permit any 
remarks by the latter in support of his amendment, and 
after a show of hands, which the Star affirmed was two 
to one in favor of Cooper, he declared the original motion 
carried, “and tore up the amendment with ostentatious 
savageness.” After this “scoundrelly proceeding” the 
Chartists became so obstreperous that when a second res- 
olution was proposed “both the mover and the seconder 
were compelled to do their business in dumb show, for 

" “When I told a certain [Tory] gentleman that Swain was out 
of pocket since he had expended more than the five pounds gjiven 
him wherewith to hire the Wigston band for the Anti-Corn Law 
meeting that gentileman ex:claimed, ‘Five pounds! Why I gave him 
ten!’” Cooper’s letter, Morning Chronicle [London], February 23, 
1842. 
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not a syllable could be heard.” Silence was obtained, 
however, for Cooper’s re-proposal of his amendment, and 
for John Collins’ speech of half an hour seconding it. But 
again the Mayor declared in favor of the Leaguers. Both 
sides were now aroused. “A Quaker tyrant manufacturer” 
proceeded to put a third resolution against Corn-law 
monopoly, and Cooper for a third time proposed his amend- 
ment, seconded this time by Dean Taylor in a speech which 
lasted for an hour and a half. At its conclusion the Mayor 
once more declared the original motion carried, where- 
upon Cooper “denounced his worship as an official false 
to his trust, partial in his decisions, and unworthy of the 
honour to which he had been elevated.” The Whig Par- 
liamentary candidates, Ellis and Easthope, and a young 
barrister named Mellor endeavored to address the meeting, 
but were heard by few. The Mayor spoke last, and de- 
livered a violent denunciation of Chartist leaders and 
Chartist methods. At six o’clock, worn out by the unre- 
mitting opposition, the Whigs quitted their platform. 
Cooper called to the crowd to stand fast, and proposed that 
Mr. Swain take the chair. This being done, he put forward 
his previous amendment as a resolution, and it was carried 
“amidst enthusiastic acclamation.” An address to Queen 
Victoria, “praying her to dismiss her present evil advisers” 
was then proposed and carried with only two dissenting 
votes. After further addresses by Chartist speakers 
Cooper announced his commencement of the Rushlight.^^ 
The arbitrary and unfair means used to suppress his 
Illuminator were largely responsible for Cooper’s acts on 
the present occasion, and for his active cooperation with 
the Tories at this time. For an account of the meeting 
which he wrote out and sent to Mr. Walter of the Times, 
Cooper in due time received five pounds “through a con- 
servative gentleman in Leicester.” “The payment,” he ad- 
mitted, “was handsome, but it is a fact well-known to all 
acquainted with the London press that contributions to the 

^North&m Star, June 6, 1841. The quotations throughout the 
paragraph axe all from this source. 
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Times, if acceptable, are always repaid handsomely/' In 
his letter replying to Markham’s attack the following year 
he said that after the meeting a Conservative gentleman 
had invited him to his house and there 

of his own accord he hinted at the subject of remuneration. My 
instant reply was, want nothing for myself, for I am sufficiently 
recompensed by our triumph over the Whigs * * ^ but I do wish that 
the workingmen, many of whom have lost time today, may have 
something to repay them for their loss.’’ “They shall have it,” was 
the unhesitating reply; “make out a list of their names, and they 
shall have half a crown each.” I did so, and received £2 10 s., 
every farthing of which I paid to the workingmen for the services 
they rendered on that day.”^® 

Shortly after this event Cooper was added to those who 
handled Tory bribes directly, for during the election of 1841 
such bribes were freely handed out to the Chartists by the 
foes of Corn Law Repeal. The subsequent disagreement 
between Markham and Cooper developed largely out of the 
election activities of the two at this time. During the fol- 
lowing year each leader, as well as several of his partisans, 
published charges and counter-charges in the Leicestershire 
Mercury, which printed the correspondence under the 
standing heading '‘The Chartist Division.” From the self- 
justifying communications of the various individuals in- 
volved it is possible to obtain a fairly accurate knowledge 
of what actually took place. 

One of these transactions Cooper described in his auto- 
biography. John Swain having offered to put him in 
touch with an influential member of the Tory party 

Morning Chronicle, February 23, 1842. This paper accused 
the Tories of ^‘employing arguments on evidence of corruption which 
started with themselves as proof of the desirability of withholding 
suffrage from the masses.” 'The Evening Sun of the same date 
also commented on Cooper’s disclosures, declaring that “they reflect 
far more disgrace on , the wealthy and unscrupulous Tories who 
offered the bribe than on the poor working men whose necessities 
tempted them to accept it.” 

Cooper’s principal it was directly charged in the Leicester 
Chronicle of February 26, 1842, was Mr. Philipps, of the Arm of 
Clark, ^ Mitchell, Philipps, and Smith, bankers in Leicester. The 
Chronicle observed, *Tt may be said that Cooper does not name any 
one ^ but if Cooper does not, Markham does, and Bowman mak^ 
an allusion that cannot be misinterpreted to the flarge house in 
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Cooper replied that he could not advise any of the Chartists 
to support the Tories in the general election. Swain re- 
torted, “The Chartists have not twenty votes among them, 
and no one is going to ask you to get Chartists to vote 
for a Tory.” On this understanding Cooper was in- 
troduced to the political agent, who merely asked him to 
get the Chartists to hold up their hands for the Tory can- 
didate on election day. It was customary for all men, 
franchised and unfranchised alike, to take their stand at 
the nomination before the hustings of the party which 
they wished to support, and the party which had the largest 
number of such supporters was thereupon credited with 
one vote. While unimportant so far as the poll was con- 
cerned this demonstration of the popular will was often 
influential in helping wavering or timid voters to a deci- 
sion. Cooper speciously argued that there was nothing 
wrong in employing Chartists to take their stand on the 
Tory side [which most of them would do without needing 
to be asked] since even if the Tories did obtain the show 
of hands that would not determine the election, and the 
Tory silver would enable many a starving workman to 
hang on a little longer. The account in the autobiography 
concludes: “Three small linen bags were given to me on 
the nomination morning, each containing ten pounds in 
silver; and I paid every coin to the poor ragged men, and 
Wished I had ten times as much to give them.” The con- 
temporary recordi shows that there were but two linen 
bags containing ten pounds each, which were given 
with the instructions, “Use this in the best way you can 
for getting us some help today.” After paying away the 
two bags in sums of five shillings each, there being still 
many volunteers. Cooper took down their names and 
promised to obtain payment for them if he could. They 
then all went “in a body to the hustings,” first parading 

Gallowtree gate.’ The Morning Chronicle repeated the charge on 
Angvst 17, 1842, and added that Mr. Philipps was “a leading Tory, 
and confidential friend of the Duke of Rutland.” 

"JW/e, p.. 150. 
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the town with the Wigston band.“ The Tory candidate 
did not appear, and when Cooper inquired about the men 
whose names he had taken down he was told they would 
be paid, although, since the candidate had declined, the 
money would have to be made up among the gentry of 
Leicester. This was done, and Cooper then paid half a 
crown to each man on his list. 

Colonel Thompson and Feargus O’Connor having 
withdrawn. Cooper himself was nominated as the Univer- 
sal Suffrage candidate for Parliament. Markham pro- 
posed his name [“in a joke” he said afterwards] and 
when it became clear that there would be no Tory can- 
didate Cooper was nominated by two Chartist freemen to 
spite the Whigs. Markham was jealous of Cooper’s rapid 
advancement, and was doubtless sorry to see him named 
for Parliament, empty as the distinction was. He refused 
to support Cooper’s candidacy, thereby widening still 
further the breach between the two men. 

The day before the county nomination. Cooper learned 
that the Whigs were being urged to turn out in force, 
“for success depended upon the show of hands.” Cooper 
communicated this information to the Tories immediately, 
and was empowered to obtain three hundred men to act 
with the Tory supporters in front of their hustings. On 
the day of the nomination he received fifty pounds “in 
separable sums * * * and paid 330 men [only part of whom 
were Chartists] three shillings each.” He also paid the 
members of the Wigston band for their services, though 
he refused their demand for seven shillings each which 
they said Swain had promised them. His statement con- 
cluded: “From all payments I made, not reserving one 
farthing for nayself, I turned back 2s. 6d. from the fifty 
pounds to the Conservatives.” Yet Cooper himself was 
at this time Universal Suffrage candidate for Parliament! 
He admits fhat he made only a poor showing at Lough- 
borough when he was put in nomination with Bairstow 


^Morning €hroifif.cle, February 2^, 1842. 
^ Mining Chronicle^ February 23, 1842. 
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for the Northern division of the county, but declares that 
he obtained the show of hands at the nomination for the 
Southern division, although the Sheriff unfairly declared 
in favor of the Tories.^® 

Another incident which must have enraged the Whigs 
occurred at the earlier borough nomination in Leicester. 
Cooper’s hustings were in the center, with the Tories on 
his right and the Whigs on his left. Again he claims 
that it was he who obtained the show of hands, although 
the Mayor declared in favor of the Whigs. The Chartists 
had their small revenge, however. One of their standard- 
bearers drooped his cheap calico flag provokingly close to 
the shouting Whigs. Some of them instantly seized it and 
tore it to shreds. This, of course, was sufficient excuse 
for the rough workmen to seize as many of the Whig silk 
emblems as they could reach with the result that some 
seventy pounds’ worth of Easthope’s orange-and-green silk 
pennants quickly strewed the ground.®’ 

In one of the interesting volumes of reminiscences 
which Holyoake set down in his old age occurs the following 
passage : 

When Thomas Cooper came to London, he went, as most Chart- 
ists of note did, to see Francis Place. After some conversation 
Place asked, “Why did you take money to prevent Liberal meetings 
being held?” Cooper vehemently denied it. Place then showed him 
a cheque which Sir John Easthope the banker had cashed for him. 
Place said, “You had £109; so much in gold, so much in silver, and 
so much in copper, for the convenience of paying minor patriots." 
Years after. Cooper in his Life expressed regret that he had denied 
receiving Tory money 

The reliability of this account is open to grave ques- 
tion, With regard to Cooper’s denying that he had re- 
ceived Tory money, we have seen that he admitted it at 

’“Life, p. 156. 

” Ibid, p. 166. • The Annual Reg^ter [1892] records that “at 
the General Election of 1841 [Cooper] was nominated for both the 
town and county of Leicester, but did not in either case go to the 
poll.” p. 180. 

“Holyoake, G. J., Bygones Worth Remembering, London, 1905 
[two vols.l 'T; X. These recollections were published thirteen, years 
after Cooper’s death. 
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the time, and repeated the admission in the autobiography, 
but he nowhere expresses regret for having done so. That 
Cooper should have gone to Sir John Easthope, Whig can- 
didate for Parliament, to cash a Tory check seems im- 
probable on the face of it. That Place showed Holyoake 
Tory checks made out to Chartists is not impossible, but 
that any of them was made out to Cooper, or that Cooper 
ever denied to Place that he had received Tory funds, seems 
incredible in view of the published correspondence of 
1842 .“ 


“It should be added, perhaps, that Holyoake himself defended 
the Chartists both early and late against the charge of venality. As 
early as 1849 he wrote, “If the Chartists ever took bribes, they 
took them on the side of their conscience. If a man takes a bribe 
to contradict his own convictions, he is venal and a traitor to the 
truth; but if he takes it only to give more energetic expression 
to his opinions, he may be considered as a victim of a pernicious 
philosophy, which lays his integrity under suspicion, but can hardly 
be called criminal.” Reasoner, vol. x. No. 226. 



Chapter X 


THE SHAKESPEREAN CHARTIST ASSOCIATION 

Didactic lectures, the forerunner of the Chautauqua, 
were as popular in England in the middle of the nineteenth 
century as they afterwards became in America. Cooper, 
who was to rise to considerable renown in this field, began 
such lecturing as early as August 16, 1841, when he spoke 
at Chartist headquarters on the subject of ‘‘Geology and 
the Advantages of a Knowledge of Science to Working 
Men.’’ The pathetic eagerness of the workers for instruc- 
tion is indicated by the following account cf Cooper’s initial 
effort in this field. 

Chartists having been so often twitted with the neglect of educa- 
tion, Mr. Cooper gave notice that he would commence a series of 
familiar lectures on Science, and made respectful application to the 
Mayor for the use of the Guildhall. His Whig worship, however, 
had not yet digested his mortification at Chartist electioneering 
movements, and refused to grant the Hall, but without condescending 
to give any reason for his refusal. 

The room at All Saints Open was therefore resorted to last 
Monday evening; and while scores were compelled to go away, 
the crowd of working men that remained and wedged the room, 
sat or stood to hear a lecture on Geology from the lips of one of 
their own order who has devoted his nights and days to self-cultiva- 
tion. The audience remained for well-nigh two hours, an assembly 
of working men and women, old and young — their attention never 
drooping to the last, although they had passed the day at labour — 
and their firm fixed look testified that, notwithstanding the malicious 
taunts of their enemies, they have minds of their own, and can 
comprehend subjects which involve even the weightiest thoughts. 
The pleasure experienced from the delivery of this introductory lec- 
ture has led to the framing of another requisition, which after it 
has been signed as numerously as possible, it is intended again 
to present to the Mayor for the use of the Guildhall.^ 

^ Northern Star, August 21, 1841. Hovell includes Cooper among 
the Chartist leaders whom 0‘^Connor turned into paid reporters. 
Unless it was a belief that the weekly "^C'hartist Intelligence” from 
Leicester [of which the above is a specimen] was written by Cooper 
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After the loss of his shop in High Street Cooper moved 
to 11 Church-gate, where he had several rooms of con- 
siderable size, two of which were set apart as coffee-rooms. 
During the final months of 1841 he “had a really good 
bration of O'Connor’s release from prison centered here, 
of the town until some weeks after Christmas." ^ Meetings 
of the Chartist Association were held in his coffee-rooms, 
and on Saturday evenings they were crowded. The cele- 
bration of O'Connor's release from prison centered here. 
After the public meeting at one o'clock on August 30th, at 
which the two thousand working men present were ad- 
dressed by Smart, Bowman, Markham, and Cooper, there 
was a celebration at Cooper's house. 

One hundred and seventy sat down at five o'clock to tea; dancing 
commenced in one room as soon as the tables were removed, speak- 
ing in another, and singing in another; and between dusk and one 
in the morning from four to five hundred persons crowded the rooms, 
all eager to testify their sympathy with Chartist joy. * * * The crowd 
outside the house at dusk amounted to more than three thousand, 
and Messrs. Cooper and Markham were compelled to get upon the 
leads of the shop-windows to address them.^ 

Cooper's political preaching proved so popular that 
he began to be called upon by Chartists outside of Leicester.^ 
On Sunday, September 5th he preached in the market 
place, and the following day delivered a second address on 
Geology at the town hall, the petition for its use having 
been granted by the mayor. On September 12th a Chart- 

I do not know upon what he could have based the assertion. It 
is directly contradicted by Cooper’s categorical statement to R. K. 
Philp [Northern Star, December 24, 1842]. “I have never received 
or asked one farthing for correspondence to the Star, nor ever 
thought of doing so” in reply to Philp’s charge that he was a paid 
contributor. Both the inferior style of writing and the nature of 
the reports disprove Cooper’s responsibility for the Leicester weekly 
reports. 

^Life, p. 162. 

'^Northern Star, September 4, 1841. 

^ On August 22, 1841, Cooper preached at a meeting in Notting- 
ham Forest. Concerning this spot he wrote in his autobiography: 
**Now and then I preached Chartist sermons in Nottingham Forest, 
where at that time there was a natural pulpit of rock; but it was 
seldom that I had meetings there, though I liked the place, the open 
air, and the people, who were proud of their unenclosed ‘‘Forest” — 
unenclosed now no longer, but thickly built upon. Life, pp. 174-175. 
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ist camp meeting was held on the. Recreational Grounds. 
As the day was fine a large crowd attended. “Each 
speaker was listened to with absorbed attention, and pro- 
duced hearty conviction that the whole truth of Christian- 
ity^ and its applicableness as a system of relief for man’s 
political as well as moral condition is now only beginning 
to be understood.” ■■ On Sunday, September 19, the 
audience for Cooper’s preaching service in the market- 
place numbered three thousand. When the weather during 
the first two Sundays in October prevented holding an out- 
door meeting as many people as the room would hold 
squeezed into the large room at All Saints Open to hear 
Cooper preach. During this month his Guildhall lecture 
was on astronomy, followed on October 31st by one on 
“The Democratic Poetry of Shelley,” given by his assistant, 
Bairstow. Late in November the Mayor granted the use 
of the Guildhall on Monday nights during the winter 
“for the delivery of lectures on Science, History, and Gen- 
eral Literature, to Mr. Cooper and such other persons as 
may be willing to assist him.” 

Vincent returned to Leicester during November and 
delivered two addresses. Cooper acting as chairman of the 
second meeting. In his opening remarks Cooper defended 
the Chartist support of the Tories at Nottingham arid 
Leicester. That he was really uneasy about the alliance, 
however, is shown by the fact that although he began 
by declaring the coalition to have -been an act of states- 
manship, he followed this up by admitting that “they were 
forced to it by the conduct of the Whigs; it was a step 
which Was exceedingly repugnant to him * * * and he sin- 
cerely hoped the Whigs would never force them to the 
same measure again. If the middle classes would come 
out for the Chartists, the Chartists would come out for 
the middle classes, who, he hoped, would forget ail that 
had passed.” ^ In his speech Vincent also pleaded for re- 
conciliation. He felt, he said, tiiat the workers ought to 


’Northern Star, September 18, 1841. 
’Ibid, November 27, 1841. 

’Ibid. 
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accept the aid of any and all members of the middle and 
upper classes who were willing to help them in their strug- 
gle for the franchise. Enmity between the two classes was 
folly, as “there was not a working man who would not 
like to be a master tomorrow if he could, and rightly so: 
and if the working classes were well paid, the middle- 
classes benefited thereby, for the people were their best 
customers.” Referring to the disturbance of Anti-Corn 
Law meetings, the speaker declared that “if the working 
classes had been to blame for disturbing meetings — and 
he did not palliate their conduct — ^the middle class were 
also to blame for the way in which they were accustomed 
to speak of the working classes.” ® 

At the conclusion of Vincent’s address the Reverend 
J. P. Mursell ascended the platform, in compliance with 
Cooper’s request, to express his agreement with what had 
been said in favor of Universal Suffrage. The working 
classes, he said, had studied Euclid sufficiently to know thfit 
the greater involves the less; that the Chartist attitude 
towards the League should be, “If you will unite with , us 
for Universal Suffrage, then we will unite with you for 
the repeal of the Corn Laws.” The struggle now was not 
between mere parties but between Aristocracy and Demo- 
cracy. “From henceforth,” the minister concluded, “this 
arm is bared in defense of Universal Suffrage.” “ But 


^Northern Star, November 27, 1841. 

‘'Referring in 1861 to the altered tone of the young gentlemen 
of that day in speaking of the working classes, Kingsley wrote: 
^‘Thirty years ago, and even later, the young men of the labouring 
classes were *the cads,’ *the snobs,’ ‘the blackguards,’ looked on 
with dislike, contempt, and fear, which they were not slow to 
return, and which were but too ready to vent themselves on both 
sides in ugly words and deeds.” Kingsley’s own class prejudice 
manifests itself in his explanation that the feeling described was 
due to “luddite riots, meal mobs, farm riots, riots everywhere; Cap- 
tain Swing and the rick-burners; Feterloo “massacres,” Bristol con- 
flagrations, and all the ugly sights and xnmom which made young 
lads thirbsr or forty years ago believe [and not wrongly] that the 
masses were their natural enemies, and that they might have to 
hght, any year or any day, for the safety of their property and 
the honour of their sisters.” Alton Locke — Freface to the Under- 
graduates of Cambridge University. 

Northern November 27, X841. 
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Mr. Mursell never attended another Chartist meeting. He 
became a supporter of the Complete Suffrage Union of 
Joseph Sturge, and as a result within the year he and 
Cooper [who supported O’Connor] were in open hostility. 
For a time, however, his presence was hoped for by some 
of the Shakesperean Chartists. “Where’s Parson Bare- 
arm?” shouted one of * * * them one meeting night, while 
the room rang with laughter.” ” 

At the close of Vincent’s address a vote of thanks to 
the lecturer was proposed by J. F. Winks, who said that 
although there were some things he could have wished had 
not been said, or had been said differently, he felt that 
the general tendency of the speaker’s remarks had been 
to promote a better feeling. The motion was seconded by 
Mr. Mursell, but Bairstow rose at once to propose the 
amendment “That the sole bond of union between the 
middle and working classes must be based on the right 
of the latter to a full, free, and righteous representation 
in Parliament.” Mr. Kempson, a manufacturer thereupon 
arose to inquire whether Corn Law Repeal would not 
diminish the power of the aristocracy, and thereby secure 
greater power to the people for obtaining fuller privileges. 
To this Mr. Mursell replied that he would say to the work- 
ing class, “Support the repeal of the Corn Laws, but never 
at the expense of your own rights.” He regretted the 
Chartist interruption of former League meetings alluded 
to by Mr. Kempson, but hoped the pacific manner in which 
this meeting had been conducted might prove a sign 
that a better spirit was gaining' ground, a delusive hope, 
as after events were to prove. Mr. Winks, after a littie 
hesitation, consented to withd!raw his original motion, 
although he quite agreed with Mr. Kempson that the first 
and best thing would be for the working class to get a 
good bellytul, and then try their theories. Before putting 
the amendment to a vote, Cooper proceeded to justify his 
conduct in having proposed his amendment at the Com 
Law meeting in the market-place. He frankly confessed, 

"Li/e, pp. 180-181. 
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however, that at that meeting “he had been more bitter 
in his personalities than he should have been, owing to the 
fierce opposition he met with.” The Bairstow amendment 
was then carried unanimously.^^ 

The Leicester Chartists at the time of Cooper’s 
coming to that city were under the leadership of John 
Markham, who had also at one time been a shoemaker 
and a Methodist local preacher. The feeling between the 
two men was at first cordial; in fact Cooper’s original 
editorial address was “Mr. Markham’s, Belgrave Gate, 
Leicester;” and when Markham was expelled by the 
Methodists upon the ground that it was injurious to the 
cause of Christ for church members to take a conspicuous 
part in politics, Cooper published an indignant editorial 
upon the subject in the Illuminator. Unfortunately for 
their continued friendship. Cooper’s zeal and activity led, 
as we have seen, to a rapid increase in Chartist numbers, 
and many of the new members naturally looked to him 
as their leader. This was bound to cause ill-feeling, as 
did also Cooper’s rapid rise in prominence through his 
editorial and preaching work and his entry into politics. 
The coolness thus inaugurated ripened into concealed 
enmity, and finally broke out into open rupture. Cooper 
was rightly so ashamed of his part in this trouble that he 
omitted all reference to it in his autobiography, contenting 
himself with the statement that he and 

Markham continued friendly for some time. But himself and a few 
others began to show signs of coldness in the course of the autumn, 
and went back to the little old room at all Saints Open, and consti- 
tuted themselves a separate Chartist Association. So I proposed 
that we should take a new name; and as we now held our meetings 
in the “Shakesperean Room” [of the Ducrow Amphitheatre] wo 
styled ourselves “The Shakesperean Association of Leicester Chart- 
ists.” “ 

Behind this bald statement lies a lively feud, accounts 
of which filled the columns of the Leicester papers, and 
even of the London press, for many days. As Cooper’s 

'^Northern Star, November 27, 1841 

'‘Life, p. 163. 
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organization of Shakesperean Chartists is mentioned in 
the Northern Star as early as January 22, 1842, it is evident 
that the split in organization occurred before the public 
quarrel, for which it doubtless paved the way. The fun- 
damental cause of the disagreement was undoubtedly 
Cooper’s enthusiastic and uncritical support of O’Connor 
and Markham and the older Chartists’ insistence upon 
holding fast to the moral force ideals of Lovett. 

The trouble between the leaders of the rival organiza- 
tions came to a climax as the result of an exchange of 
letters, the first dated December 5, 1841, being from Mark- 
ham to Cooper. The last paragraph read: 

Let me in conclusion advise you [if not prepared <o award 
me that justice you invariably demand for yourself when insulted] 
to cease to allude to me in terms of reproach. On all occasions, 
both public and private, omit my name if you think proper. If 
you cannot, will not, do this, then write with me in requisition to 
the mayor for the use of the Town Hall, and let the matter at 
issue between us be decided by a jury of our fellow-townsmen, but 
with seven days notice of trial. A fearful alternative, it may be, 
and one I don^t wish for, but from which, if need be, I will not 
shrink.^* 

To this letter Cooper sent the following foolish and 
inflammatory reply: 

Are you mad that you ask me to join you in procuring the 
Guild Hall for a public meeting? Do you think I can be so faith- 
less to Chartism as to give an occasion for making it a laughing- 
stock with the public? Can you divine no reason why I used that 
epithet ^Judas’ with regard to you? 

Markham — if I have to tell the public why I used such a term 
you would have to leave Leicester. You can guess what I mean. 

Now I am willing, for the sake of Chartism, to pass by that 
crime of yours — ^leaving it to God and your own soul as a religious 
man. I am willing to work with you as before, and that will be 
little, for it is but little you have worked with me. I am willing 
to stand by you as a Chartist — ^yes, and to protect you-^for you 
will need protection, I can tell you. Only you must cease to make 
.any more, splutter about insult and such stuff. I will do the same, 

^Leicestershire Mermry, February 12, 1842. 
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and at the meeting at all Saints Open next Monday night, I will 
state openly the retraction I gave you privately. I mean in the 
same terms. 

Please yourself whether you accept the invitation. I have en- 
treated and prayed you till I shall do it no more.'“ 

This toplofty and Pharisaical reply — ^for the basis of 
the talk of ‘'Judas/’ “crime/’ etc., was nothing more serious 
than Markham’s dealings with the Tories, secret it is true, 
but of the same general character as Cooper’s own — elicited 
the following vigorous reply from Markham: 

Please take into consideration ^ my proposal for a public 
meeting. Retract it you shall not. Cease to insult and slander 
me, or like a man, a Chartist [for I assume that means one who 
loves and carries out the principles of justice in the most com- 
prehensive sense of the word], prove the truth of the faithless term 
“Judas^* in the most public manner. ^ ^ * I do not know why you 
use such a term, unless you refer to the John Smith affair [John 
Smith was a disguised writer for the Illuminator some months 
earlier, about whom Cooper and Markham had had some sharp 
words]. If so, expose it; if anything else, do likewise. 

Your expos4 drive me from Leicester? If in my conduct there 
is anything towards Chartism so bad as to make me deserve the 
above appellation, the man is a Judas’’ to the cause who can blink 
it and suffer the people to be imposed upon. Tell me not, sir, that; 
for the sake of Chartism, your anxiety to help me, my need of 
help, etc, — ^to all such “bullskutter” as my poor old father used tO' 
call it, I say ^‘fudge.” You must try bombastic strains more terrific 
before you can alarm a well wisher to genuine Chartism. * * * Should 
this influence you to forbear longer to exercise that kindness which 
'^keeps me in Leicester” pray give me notice of the charge, accord- 
ing to Chartist uses. * * * A fair stage under any circumstances I 
will give — ^no more I ask.’“ 

In response to this defiance Cooper submitted the 
following bizarre list of charges to the Chartist Association, 
evidently stipulating that they should be tried in camera: 

1, That Markham had told Cooper Mr. Smart was a man of no 

principle. 

2. That he had refused to assist Cooper in his Sunday preaching* 
8. That he had received money from the Tories for help at Notting- 
ham and elsewhere. 


^Ibid. 

Xstcester^hirc February 1% lCd2. 
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4. That he had refused to nominate Cooper in the Leicester elec- 

tions. 

5. That he had found fault with Cooper for fulsome adulation of 

Feargus O’Connor. 

6. That he had attempted to overthrow Feargus O’Connor at tho 

last election. 

7. That Markham and his friends were ‘‘New Move” naen [i.e. sup- 

porters of Sturge’s newly organized Complete Suffrage Union]. 

It will be noticed that the last three of the charges 
are based on Markham's adherence to Lovett. The Sec- 
retary of the National Chartist Association, Campbell, was 
sent to Leicester to investigate Cooper's charges. Mark- 
ham strenuously opposed a private hearing, insisting that 
the utmost publicity be given to the trial, in justice to his 
character, and for the honor of Chartism. His request 
was granted, and a digest of the proceedings was published 
in the local papers, and reproduced by several of the metro- 
politan dailies. 

Cooper refused to appear at the trial, because of the 
public nature of the hearings, which accordingly took 
place without him. Markham presented his reply to 
Cooper's charges on February 7th, and denounced him as 
a tyrant and calumniator who would leave Leicester as he 
had left other places. Upon the conclusion of Markham's 
defense the following two resolutions were carried: 

That this meeting * * see nothing in his [i. e. Markham’s] con- 

duct inimical to the principles of the People’s Charter, and they 
still deem him entitled to the confidence of the National Chartist 
Association. 

That this meeting views the conduct of Mr. Cooper in bringing 
charges against Mr. Markham without notice of his intending to 
do so, his assenting first to allow Mr. Markham a week to prepare 
his defence and then, as soon as Mr. Markham had retired, moving 
his expulsion as. a traitor thus constituting himself prosecutor, 
witness, judge, jury, and executioner — ^and his subsequent refusal 
to meet a joint committee to inquire into the facts which he had 
previously asserted, as a line of conduct not to be tolerated in civilized 
society, disgraceful to himself as a man, and such as no sincere 
Chartist and lover of justice is capable of towards his fellow-man.^’ 

Leicestemhire Mercury, February 12, 1842; 
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Though he refused to attend the hearing, Cooper did 
not hesitate to reply to Markham’s letters in the Mercury, 
which printed both men’s communications on its front 
page. It was at this time that the details of the Tory 
bribery of the previous year came to light. Sufficient 
space, however, has already been devoted to this unfor- 
tunate quarrel. Its disclosures furnished occasion for 
severe editorial denunciation of both Chartists and Tories, 
both Markham and Cooper, by the Leicestershire Mercury, 
the Leicester Herald, the Leicester Chronicle, and the Lon- 
don Globe, Sun, and Morning Chronicle. 

Markham pleaded guilty to one of Cooper’s charges, 
that of refusing to assist him in his Sunday preaching, 
giving as his reason that he thought the lives of men who 
preached the gospel ought to be consistent with its teach- 
ing, and he felt that those who “swear and damn and sink” 
ought not to be allowed to preach. To this Cooper replied, 
“I acknowledge with unfeigned regret that I have, in 
moments of impetuous feeling, used profane language. But 
I will swear no more. Workingmen, you who are attached 
to Cooper because you think he is worthy of attachment, 
imitate his example in this respect. Never deny a fault, 
but confess it when you are rebuked, though it be an 
enemy, and above all reform.” 

To return to the subject of the Shakesperean Asso- 
ciation, we have seen that after the split between the old 
and the new leader Cooper secured quarters in Ducrow’s 
Amphitheatre, one of the largest buildings in town. Here 
he rented, at first only by the week, the large first floor 
room in the front of the building which had formerly been 
used as a dressing-room for equestrians, and which for 
some unknown reason was called the Shakesperean Room. 
The name appealed to CooiJer and the new organization 
was accordingly called the Shakesperean Association. The 
two Chartist groups existed peacefully if not harmoniously 
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side by side,^'' though it was the younger branch which was 
most active. 

Besides political meetings once or twice a week Cooper 
also “lectured on Milton, and repeated portions of ‘Paradise 
Lost’; on Shakespeare and reported portions of ‘Hamlet’; 
on Burns, and repeated ‘Tam o’ Shanter.’ ” “ Another of 
his activities was the organization of an adult school for 
men and boys who had no time to obtain the rudiments 
of an education except Sunday. In this school the better 
educated members of the Shakesperean Association as- 
sisted Cooper as volunteer teachers. The books used were 
the Old and New Testaments, Channing’s Self-Cidtv/re, and 
other forgotten tracts; and the different groups were 
called by such names as the Andrew Marvel Class, the 
John Hampden Class, and the John Milton Class. Other 
worthies similarly honored included Algernon Sydney, 
William Cobbet, Major Cartwright, and George Wash- 
ington. Cooper claims that at one time five hundred men 
were receiving instruction in reading, writing, and other 
elementary subjects in his classes. It is undoubtedly true 
that “Many young men who lived to enjoy better times 
received their first stimulus to intellectual effort in the 
Shakesperean Room at Leicester.” 

When he was accused of not spending all of the money 
collected for the adult school upon its maintenance. Cooper 
published a statement showing all receipts and expend- 
itures from the founding of the school to the date of 
publication. The contributions amounted to a total of £10 
4s. O^/^d. and the name of no prominent Tory or Chartist 
appeared among the contributors. Expenses were chiefly 
W rent, books, repairs, fires, ink. At the end of his letter 
Cooper appealed for further funds to carry on the work.^’ 

“West has made the curious error of combining the meeting 
places of the two Leicester Chartist Associations into one. “'Cooper’s 
band, he writes, “held its meetings in [the] Shakesperean Room at 
All Saints Open.” Op. oit., p. 172. 

“Li/e, p. 169: 

•‘Peers, Robert, “Thomas Cooper, the Leicester Chartist,” 
Jour^ of Adwli Eduoaiion [England] October, 1981. 

Leicestershire Mercury, March 6, 1842, 
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The problem of finding a place for tlie popular Sub- 
day night preaching services during bad weather was solvied| 
by holding these meetings, also, in the Shakesperean Room. 
For use at these gatherings Cooper called for contribu- 
tions of original Chartist hymns, which he first published 
in the weekly Extinguisher, and then had gathered together 
to form a Shakesperean Chartist Hymn Book. The largest 
number of these political hymns were the work of John 
Bramwich and William Jones.^^ They were sung to such, 
well known tunes as “Calcutta” and “Old Hundredth” 
and to judge from the specimens quoted by Cooper, were, 
as sadly lacking in merit as poetry as they were full of- 
fervor for the Charter. 

The Shakesperean Association was frequently referred 
to as the “Shakesperean Brigade,” and Cooper himself was 
referred to as its “General.” This title, which was be- 
stowed upon him by his followers. Cooper says he accepted 
in sport at first, and “afterwards it was not easy to lay 
it aside.” Over his starving followers, one observer re- 
marked, Cooper “exercised the power of a king; he had 
but to command, and tiaey were sure to obey.” That 
the Brigade was at least partially military in character 
is indicated by the following: 

CHARTIST COMMISSION 

In consideration of high and important services rendered fay 
our valiant and intrepid comrade Serjeant Senior of the Bastille 
Mill Brigade, we do hereby empower him [by virtue of the trust 

“Cooper gives the following information regarding these two 
individuals. “John Bramwich, tue elder of these two persons, was 
a stocking weaver, and was now about fifty years old. tie uaa 
been a soldier, and had seen service in the West Indi^ and America, 
He was a grave serious man, the very heart of truth, and sinceri^. 
He died of sheer exhaustion from hard labour and want in the. 
year 1846. William Jones * * * was a much younger ^an, of very 
pleasing manners and appearance. He was what is calted a glow-; 
hand,' and therefore earned better wages than a stockinger. lie 
published a small volume of very excellent poetp^ at l^cester in 
1863, and died in 1856, being held in high, respect by a large circle 
of' friends.” Life P* 165. 

“"Gammage, R. G., op. dt., p. 446. 

‘'Ibid, p. 220. . ' 
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confided to us by the democracy] to take the style and title of Colonel 
Senior, of the Bastille Mill Brigade, to have and to hold during tho 
period of his fidelity to the Rights of Labour. 

Given at Head Quarters 

11, Church Street, Leicester, 

this seventh day of June, 1842 

COOPER 

General of the Shakespeare Brigade^ 

While the temporary good times of 1841 lasted Cooper 
was able to keep his followers well in hand. 

He kept their minds occupied, prevented them from brooding, in- 
terested them in recreative pursuits * ^ In general Cooper succeeded 

in brightening and cheering the lives of many who would other- 
wise have fallen victims to despair. He believed, and taught his 
followers to believe, in the vague and vain promises of 0 ^Connor 
that the Charter would be carried * * * By means of the magic of 
uniforms and badges Cooper developed a really ferocious esprit-de- 
corps among his followers, who idolized him. But he was not con- 
tent with demonstrations. He took the pains to give his disciples 
education in an adult school, and amusement of the right sort. “ 

However, the terrible year of 1842, with its strikes, 
riots, and *‘plug plots’" eventually broke down all merely 
ameliorative activities, and produced in Cooper himself 
such a fever of recklessness and despair as finally brought 
him to a prison cell. 


® North Staffordshire Mercury ^ September 10, 1842 Cooper claims 
that “the term ‘Brigade’ was very commonly used by Chartists in 
lieu of society.” [Ganunage, R. G., op. oit., p. 445.] I can only 
say that I have found no other example of such use of the term. To 
HovelTs query “Is it too far a cry to assume that Cooper was the 
originator of ideas afterwards developed by William Booth at Not- 
tingham?” [Op. dt., p. 211] the reply muat be that while it is pos- 
sible, it does not seem probable. Booth as a lad took a keen in- 
terest in the Sturge election contest in Nottingham, a contest in 
which both Cooper and O’Connor took a prominent part, and the 
Shakesperians had marched in Nottingham. But the Salvation Army 
was not organized until 1877, some thirty-six years after the disap- 
pearance of the Shakesperean Brigade, while as for Booth’s title, 
this seems tp have been developed by accident from his earlier 
designation of General Superintendent. See Begbie, Harold, Life of 
Oenercd WUliam Booth^ N. Y., 1920 [two vols.] 1; 404-405. 

^‘Hovell, M., op. oit, p. 211, 
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QUARRELS WITH THE CORN LAW LEAGUE AND 
COMPLETE SUFFRAGE UNION 


The beginning of the year 1842 saw the complete 
shut-down of the hosiery trade in Leicester. The misery 
which followed was terrible. “I had seen wretchedness 
enough before,” Cooper declares, “but now, when employ 
ceased for thousands, and that for months, the distress was 
appalling.” ^ Begging processions were seen in the streets, 
one of them led by a man in a red coat and cast-off soldier’s 
cap whom Gammage mistakenly identified as the Shake- 
sperean General.^ But Cooper states emphatically that he 
never led a begging procession, although in the auto- 
biography he tells how 

one afternoon, without counselling me, some five hundred of the men 
who were out of work formed a procession and marched through 
the town at a slow step, singing and begging all the way. * * * It 
wrung my heart to see a sight like that in England. They got but 
little, and I advised them never to repeat it. ’ 

William Booth, the founder of the Salvation Army, remem- 
bered these terrible days in Nottingham nearby. Though 
he was at that time only thirteen years old Booth declared 
he could never forget 

the degradation and helpless misery of the poor stockingers of my 
native town, vrandering gaunt and hunger-stricken through ■fee 
streets, droning out their melancholy ditties, crowding the union 
[poor house], or toiling like galley slaves on relief works for bare 
subsistence."* 


* Gammage, R. G., op, ciL, p. 445. ^ 

Ibid p. 219. This error, with others of a similar nature,^ was 
corrected^ by the publication of Cooper*s letter in the Appendix to 
editions after the first, 
p. 171. 

* Preface to Darkest England; quoted by Harold Begbie, op. 
p, 52. 
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Another picture “printed on his soul with a sharpness that 
could not be blurred” was that of ragged children crying 
for bread in the streets of Nottingham/’ 

As times grew worse Cooper gave up the sale of bread 
in his little shop for a few weeks, “but several of the most 
necessitous declared that they must perish if he did not 
let them have bread." As a result he was within a short 
time some sixty-six pounds in debt to his baker.’ The 
winter of 1841-1842, a modern historian has stated, 

was one of the worst, in an industrial and economic sense, through 
which England has ever passed. * One person in every eleven 
was a pauper;* 12,000 families were supported by charity in Man- 
chester, and in Birmingham one fifth of the entire population was 
in receipt of poor relief. From most of the manufacturing cen- 
ters ■'■*>= came the same tale of unemployment, distress, and starva- 
tion. The condition of things was appalling, and many remedies 
were proposed. The Chairtists proposed electoral reform." 

One of the effects of the hard times was the wiping 
out of Cooper’s weekly publications. The first to go, at 
the beginning of 1842, was the Extinguisher. But it proved 
difficult to hold the adherents to the Chartist cause together 
without a paper, nor was it possible to expose the iniquities 
of the “bagmen” outside of a workers’ periodical; so that 
after a few weeks Cooper began a third paper called the 
Commonwealthsmcm. This lasted for nearly five months, 
the circulation being extended by means of agents to- Man- 
chester, Sheffield, Birmingham, Stafford, and the Pot- 
teries. But with the falling off of trade in these towns 
the sales of the Commonwealthsma/n fell off also, and after 
twenty issues this third periodical suffered the fate of its 
predecessors. A fourth weekly, the Chartist Pioneer, 
never got beyond the second week of publication. In a 

’‘Ibid. 

‘Life, p. 171. 

’Gammage, R. G., op. cit., p. 445. Cooper’s old servant Alfred 
Ash ‘ assured me that every cent of this debt was ultimately dis- 
charged. 

*“1,429,089, nearly one tenth of the population,” according to 
Trevelyan, G. M., Life of John Bright, p. 69. 

•Marriott, J, A. R., EngUmd Since Waterloo, N. Y., 1913, pp. 
161-162, , , 
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letter addressed to the subscribers of the successive period- 
icals, Cooper in July thus reviewed their rise and fall: 

For more than twelve months I have battled with difficulties 
almost indescribable, under the genuine hope that I should be able 
to establish an unstamped [and unfettered] assistant to our glorious 
cause. The IllumiTUxtor was put an end to by Whig electioneering 
malice. The RushMght and Extinguisher were half-penny substi- 
tutes for a little periodical * * [which] the schemes of hypocritical 
faction strangled * * * The Commonwealthsmcin was started with 
a view to renewing the existence of a paper as useful as the 
lllurmnator had been, but the dreadful increase of poverty among 
our ranks compelled me to relinquish that enterprise also at the 
twentieth number. Since then I have attempted to renew the 
existence of another half-penny Chartist organ. The Chartist 
Pioneer, however, has met with impassable obstacles in the second 
week of his march; in other words the horrible poverty which stares 
upon us so ghastily on every hand, compels us to desist altogether 
from publication. By the kind permission of my friend John Cleave 
I shall, however, address you frequently, though briefly, through 
the pages of the Chartist Circular}^ 

About a month after penning the above Cooper was 
locked up in Stafford Jail, from whence he contributed a 
series of articles to the ChcurUst Circvlar regarding the un- 
just sentence of his fellow-prisoner William Ellis. 

All during these terrible months the Sunday evening 
services were continued without interruption. “How 
fierce my discourses became now, in the market-place on 
Sunday evenings,” he writes in his autobiography, “i 
wonder that I restrained myself at all. My heart often 
burned with an indignation I knew not how to express.” 

It was probably at one of these out-door meetings 
that Anthony John Mundella, then a lad of fifteen, but 
afterwards M. P. from Sheffield and member of one of 
Gladstone’s Cabinets, oame forward under the spell of 
Cooper’s eloquence to be enrolled on the people’s lade as 
a Chartist. He did not come again, however, as his family 
shortly afterwards moved away from Leicester. 

As tim^ grew harder the adult school whidx formed 
so important a part of Shakesperean Association activities, 


^Northern Star, July 9, 1842, 
"Lt/e, p. 173. ‘ 
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was compelled to close down, “partly because the fine 
weather drew the men into the fields, and partly because 
they were too despairing to care about learning to read.” “ 
As one of the more profane members expressed it when 
Cooper urged the men not to forsake the school, “What the 
hell do we care about reading if we can get nought to 
eat.” 

To illustrate the actual starvation from which the 
operatives were suffering at this time. Cooper told of two 
eases which came under his direct observation.^** 

A poor frame-work knitter, whom I knew to be as true as 
steel, concealed the fact of his deep suffering from me for several 
weeks, though I saw the change in his dress, and knew that he 
must have pawned all but the mere rags he was wearing. He 
was frequently with me in the shop, rendering kindly help. I spoke 
to him one night about his case, but some one came into the shop 
and interrupted me, and he suddenly retired. At eleven o’clock, 
just before We were about to close the shop, he came in hastily, 
laid a bit of paper on my desk, and ran out. On the bit of paper 
he revealed his utter destitution, and the starvation and suffering 
of his young wife and child. On the previous morning, the note 
informed me, his wife awoke, saying ‘‘Sunday come again, and 
nothing to eat” — and as the babe sought the breast there was no 
milk.“ Nature’s fountains were dried up by starvation.^® 

He continues*: 

About the same time — 1 think it was in the same week — another 
poor stockinger rushed into my house, and throwing himself wildly 
on a chair exclaimed with an execration, “I wish they would hang 
me! I have lived on cold potatoes that were given me these two 
days ; and this morning I have eaten a raw potato from sheer 
hunger! Give me a bit of bread and a cup of coffee, or I shall 
drop!” I should not like to see again a human face with the look 
of half insane despair which that poor man’s countenance wore.” 


p. 172. 


follows were first published in 
the 1843 pamphlet Address to the Jury by Thorms Cooper [p. 161 

autobiography practically unchanged. 

p. 172, 

^Address to the Jury, p. 16. 

”IAfe, pp. 172-173; cf. AUreae to ike Jury, p. 16. 
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Experiences, such as these drove the strong-minded 
among the working-class into scepticism. Cooper tells how 

the real feeling of this class was fully expressed one day in the 
market-place when we were holding a meeting in the week. A 
poor religious stockinger said, “Let us be patient a little longer, 
lads. Surely God Almighty will help us soon.” “Talk no more 
about thy Goddle Mighty,” was the sneering rejoinder. “There isn’t 
one. If there w(ls one he wouldn’t let us suffer as we do.”“ 

The feeling of distrust and even of hatred, on the 
part of the workers towards the Anti-Corn Law League, 
an organization whose main support came from their em- 
ployers, can easily be understood if the miserable condi- 
tions prevailing at this time are kept in mind. Cooper 
states that he held aloof from the frequent Chartist at- 
tacks upon Anti-Corn Law meetings. 

I never suffered any meeting to be held by the Chartists while 
I was leader in Leicester to oppose the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
It was part of Chartist policy in many towns to disturb Com Law 
Repeal meetings. I never disturbed one, and never suffered my 
party to do it. The Leicester Whigs said we did. But it was a 
falsehood. We were called disturbers as soon as we had entered 
a meeting, and before we had spoken,'* 

It is difficult to reconcile this claim with all of the 
facts. How heartily he was hated by the Whigs is indi- 
cated by a happening in February, 1842. The Shake- 
spereans were just concluding a Monday night meeting 
when a Chartist hurried into the room to inform Cooper 
that the crowd was making trouble for the League speakers 
at a meeting in the Town Hall, and that if he would go 
there he would be able to get a hearing. The “General'' 
accompanied by all the Shakespereans present immediately 
set off for the fray. 

The Town Hall, however, was so densely crammed that Mr. Cooper 
was desired on arriving to go round to the parlour door. He dio 
so — ^and in two minutes was seized by a furious and malicious 
crew, who laid hold, some of his legs, others of his arms; and one 


p. 173, . , . , , ^ . 

^^Life, p. 181. The Corn Law meeting of 1841 which he had so 
successfully heckled he seems to have regarded merely as an attack 
upon the Whi^ in revenge for their suppression of the JlliiwntiwT. 
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fiend-like being, gathering Mr. Cooper's cloak in his grasp, pulled 
With all his might, in such a manner that [the coat being fastened 
by a brass chain around the neck] the wearer was nearly throttled. 
‘"Knock him on the head!” ""Damn him, do for him!” were the 
encouragements given by some to this rough handling. Finding his 
enemies were really intent on something serious, and feeling his 
strength fast failing, Mr. Cooper at last shouted, ""Murder — ^they 
are killing me’” The working men present now understood what 
was going on — rushed to the rescue — and with great exertion brought 
Mr. C. upon the table, where he clung to the chains of the gas light 
for support. * ^ * To the honour of Mr. John Biggs, the late Mayor, 
be, it recorded that as soon as he could reach Mr, Cooper from the 
Chair [which he occupied] he put out his hand and pulled Mr. C. 
beside him into the chair, thus placing him in safety. The meeting 
was one continued scene of clamour until the Corn Law repealers 
retired, when Mr. Cooper addressed the still crowded Guildhall for 
a short time, and was then conducted to his house in Church Gate 
by hundreds of working men shouting in triumph through the streets. 
The crowd which assembled around the house soon numbered about 
two thousand, and Mr. Cooper was compelled to ascend the leads, 
and address them for a short time.*® 

The personal popularity of Cooper, combined with the 
effect of the hard times, led to a rapid growth in his or- 
ganization. By May 1842 the enrollment in the Shake- 
sperean Association had reached a total of 1300. Whole 
groups of workingmen were admitted at a time, seventy 
Shoemakers coming in at two successive meetings,^^ 

As summer drew on, and fine weather began to be 
niore common, Cooper extended his propaganda work into 
the outlying villages. In company with some of his work- 
Jess followers — twenty accompanied him to Wigston and 
Qadsby — ^he addressed the inhabitants of the villages of 
Anstey and Glenn, Countessthorp and Earl Shilton, 
Hinckly, Syston, and Mount Sorrel. Ip the last-named 
place there was an outdoor pulpit of syenite, from which 
pQoper addressed the multitude, who sat around and above 
him on the stones of a large quarry.^ Both week day 
addresses and Sunday sermons proclaimed the importance 

^Northern Star^ February 19, 1842. 

’ Northern May 14, 1842. 
p, H4. 
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of procuring the rights set forth by the Charter. In the 
outlying villages those interested in supporting the Chart- 
ist Association were assisted to set up local units. Asso- 
ciations were thus formed by Cooper at Thurmaston, 
Oadsby, and Wigston, numbering 43 members in the 
former, and 36 in each of the latter.^^ 

One of the methods which Cooper devised for keeping 
up the spirits of his poverty-pinched following was singing 
and marching through the streets. 

As the poor Leicester stockmgers had so little work [he writes] 
they used to crowd around my shop door early in the evening, and 
I had to devise some way of occupying them. Sometimes I would 
deliver them a speech; but, more generally, on the fiiie evenings, 
we used to form a procession of four or five in a rank, and troop 
through the streets singing the following triplet to the air of “Rule 
Britannia:” 

Spread, spread the Charter — 

Spread the Charter through the land! 

Let Britons bold and brave join heart and hand! 

or chanting “The Lion of Freedom,” * * * [a song attributed to me, 
but I never wrote a line of it: it was the composition of a Welsh 
Chartist woman] ^ the words of which were as follows: 

The Lion of Freedom is come from his den! 

WeUl rally around him, again and again: 

We’ll crown him with laurel, our champion to be: 

O’Connor the patriot: for sweet Liberty! 

The pride of the people — he’s noble and brave— 

A terror to tyrants— a friend to the slave: 

The bright star of Freedom — ^the noblest of men; 

We’ll rally around him, again and again . . . 

Though proud daring tyrants his body confined 

They never could conquer his generous mind: 

We’ll hail our caged lion, now freed from his den: 

We’ll rally around him again and again,®® 

^N^them Star, May 14, 18^2. 

p. 160; cf. Gammage, R, G. op, dt., p. 446. 

These verses are a parody of the old “Shouting Methodist” 
hymn^^The Lion of Judah.” As for the tune, Valentine Woolley, 
“a Leicester working man, first set it to an air [or rather fragment 
of the melody of a glee]; we adopted it; and it is perfectly true 
that * * X spread it wherever I went.” [Cooper’s letter to Gam- 
mage, 
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The popularity of this song will serve to show how firmly O'Connor 
was fixed in the regard of a portion of the manufacturing operatives, 
as the uncorrupted advocate of freedom. As a consequence they 
immediately suspected the honesty of any local leader who did not 
rank himself under the banner of Feargus.^ 

This singing through the streets, often accompanied by 
shouts for the Charter, in Cooper's opinion “had no harm 
in it," although as he admits, “many of the shopkeepers 
would shut up their shops in real or affected terror 
[which] only caused our men to laugh, since all knew that 
there was no thought of injuring anybody." 

Looking back on these events in 1878 Cooper sensibly 
observed : 

It was not simply a few ragged Chartists in Leicester who 
were expecting a change. It was expected in all our industrial 
regions . . . Manufacturers declared things could not go on much 
longer as they were. They began to threaten that they would close 
their mills, or, as the Tories interpreted the threats, to try to pre- 
cipitate a revolution! The speeches of Richard Cobden, John Bright, 
Joseph Sturge * ^ James Acland, and a host of less powerful 
agitators, had not only stirred up a strong feeling of discontent, 
but had excited a confident expectation of relief. 

Now thirty years have passed away I can see how much poor 
Chartists resembled the fiy on the wheel during that period of 
political agitation. But men far more experienced than myself 
thought that Chartism would succeed before Com Law Repeal; that 
a great change was at hand, and that the change would not be 
Free Trade, but a great enlargement of the franchise, and the 
accompanying political demands embodied in the Charter.*® 

Among those who believed that the Six Points should 
be demanded as well as the repeal of the Corn Laws was 
the public-spirited Quaker Joseph Sturge. In the spirit 
of MialFs Nonconformist articles calling for “Reconcilia- 
tion between the Middle, and Working Claeses," Sturge 
founded the Complete Suffrage Union, an organization 
designed to bridge the chasm between the two classes. 
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Himself a prominent member of the Anti-Corn Law 
League, Sturge began by attempting to enlist that body 
under the standard of complete suffrage; and was able to 
interest a number of Leaguers in his ideas. 

After a preliminary meeting at the close of the League 
Conference in Manchester in November 1841, he issued an 
a’ppeal to the working classes which became known as the 
Sturge Manifesto. In this he invited all who approved 
his efforts at union to attend a conference at Birmingham 
to discuss plans of organization and the presentation to 
Parliament of resolutions in favor of complete suffrage. 

At the close of the League conference in London in 
February 1842 another meeting of the Union was held 
which was attended by Sharmon Crawford, M. P., the 
Reverend Thomas Spencer, uncle of the philosopher, and 
John Bright, among others, as well as by a handful of 
Chartists. William Lovett seized the opportunity to tell 
the Free Traders that one of the principal reasons for 
Chartist opposition to the League was the workers’ con- 
viction that it was primarily a middle class attack upon 
Chartism, the practically simultaneous organization of the 
two movements being regarded by Chartists as something 
more than mere coincidence. 

After the Sturge organization got under way it at- 
tracted most of the moral force element in the Chartist 
ranks, so that very soon not only Lovett, but O’Brien and 
Vincent, and the Christian Chartists O’Neill and Collins 
had also declared in its favor. All these men were avowed 
enemies of O’Connor, who viewed the new movement with 
alarm as a serious threat to his ovm supremacy, and ac- 
cordingly denounced it as a dodge of the Corn Law League, 
declaring that “Complete Suffrage was Complete Humbug.” 

Cooper aligned himself with O’Connor in opposition 
to the new organization, for he “saw no honest reason for 
deserting him, and getting up a ‘Complete Suffrage Union' 
if the people who got it up meant practically what we 
meant as Chartists. The working men said there was 
deceit behind the cry of ‘Complete Suffrage,’ and I main- 
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tained their saying.” “The immense majority of Chart- 
ists,” he says elsewhere, “in Leicestershire as well as other 
towns regarded him [O’Connor] as the only disinterested 
and incorruptible leader. I adopted this belief, because it 
was the belief of the people; and I opposed Bronterre 
O’Brien, and Henry Vincent, and all who opposed O’Connor, 
or refused to act with him. Common sense taught me no 
cause can be gained by disunion.” 

The first conference of the Complete Suffrage Union 
was held at Birmingham during the month of April 1842.® ‘ 
It was attended by 103 delegates, among them such leaders 
•of the middle class as John Bright and Edward Miall ; such 
members of the clergy as H. Solly, Dr. Wade, and Thomas 
Spencer ; and such well-known Chartists as Lovett, O’Brien, 
Vincent, Collins, O’Neill, Philp, Neesom, Lowry, Richard- 
son, and Brewster, all of whom welcomed an organization 
free from O’Connor’s influence. This conference was, 
therefore, more widely representative of all shades of rad- 
ical opinion than . any similar gathering held up to this 
time. 

But the fact that such prominent members of the 
Union as Sturge, Bright, Miall, and Spencer were also ac- 
tive in the Anti-Corn Law League lent color to O’Connor’s 
charge that the new movement was a dodge of the League. 
Cooper’s statement, “We could not think of giving up our 
demand for .the Charter to adopt the new cry for ‘Com- 
plete Suffrage’ ” expressed, moreover, the feeling of all 
Chartists, even of those who had come over to the Sturge 
organization, and this feeling of loyalty to the older move- 
ment proved the rock upon which the new movement struck 
and f(Hindered. 

Although the organizers of the Complete Suffrage 
Union had no intention originally of adopting the whole 
Chartist program, the Chartist delegates by their prompt 

“Life, p. 180; cf. Gammage, E. G., op, eit,, p. 446. 
p. 179. 

“O’Cvnnor called a rival conference to meet in the same city 
on the same date^. hat this , counter-attack proved unavailing, and 
merely increased the hittemess of feeling on both, sides. 

p. ,180. 
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and united efforts under the leadership of Lovett brought 
about the passage of one after another of the famous six 
points until the Conference stood committed to the Charter 
in everything except name. After much debate, some of 
it exceedingly warm, it was decided to avoid all reference 
to that document at this meeting, for though the middle 
class delegates had gone so far as to adopt the Chartist 
principles they could not bring themselves to accept the 
Chartist name — a name which to so many of their order 
signified violence and terrorism. Lovett’s motion that a 
second conference be called, to which a larger number of 
working class delegates should be invited, was carried unan- 
imously, after amendments calling for the adoption of 
the Charter had been rejected; and the question of whether 
the Complete Suffrage Union was to be formally committed 
to the Chartist cause was thus' postponed until the second 
conference. 

In view of the initial success of the new movement, 
and its adoption of Chartist principles, O’Connor began a 
strategic change of base. 'When Sturge agreed to run for 
Parliament at Nottingham in the election made necessary 
by the death of Sir G. Larpent and declared for a Chartist- 
Quaker — Free Trade platform, O’Connor stated that he 
would support Sturge, rather than the Tory John Walter 
whom" he and the Chartists had supported at the general 
election of the previous year. Interrogated at a public 
meeting, Sturge unequivocally pledged himself “to the sup- 
port of every principle contained in the People’s Charter,” 
and in view of this fact O’Connor declared that he deserved 
Chartist assistance. Cooper’s Shakespere Association, 
when Feargus submitted the question of supporting Sturge 
to them, voted unanimously in favor if it.®* This action 
was taken in May, but as the actual election did not take 
place until August, consideration of that event will be re- 
served until the next chapter. 

’“Northern Star, May 25, 1842. 

‘‘Ibid. 
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On May 2, 1842, the second great Petition for the 
Charter was presented in Parliament by T. S. Buncombe. 
If Chartist figures be accepted it contained 3,317,702 sig- 
natures, and was over six miles long. The huge document 
had been wound upon an immense reel, which was so large 
that it was found impossible to introduce it into the par- 
liamentary chamber. It was therefore carried into the 
House in sections, so that the floor of the legislative 
chamber assumed eventually the appearance of being car- 
peted with a snowfall of paper. 

On May 3rd Buncombe moved that the petitioners 
should be heard at the bar of the House, and the motion 
was supported by Bowring, Leader, and Fielden. Sir 
James Graham opposed, as did Macaulay, who declared his 
belief that “universal suffrage would be fatal to all pur- 
poses for which Government exists.” Peel and Lord John 
Russell also spoke against Buncombe’s motion. Roebuck, 
spokesman for the Complete Suffrage Union and therefore 
in favor of working class representation in Parliament, 
expressed nevertheless his complete abhorrence of “the 
trashy doctrines of the Petition,” which he declared to 
have been drawn up by “a malignant and cowardly dem- 
agogue.” This unfortunate reference to O’Connor, to- 
gether with Macaulay’s lurid picture of the confusion and 
spoliation which he asserted would attend the extension 
of the vote to the lower classes, effectively killed the Bun- 
combe motion which was lost 49 to 287. Cobden was 
among the small group who voted in favor of the motion ; 
Palmerston and Gladstone were among the majority of 236 
against it. Bisraeli escaped the necessity of taking sides 
by remaining away from the division.®® 

Although the Northern Star had freely indulged in 
threats of some tremendous cataclysm if the petition were 
a second time rejected, no plan of action except the wild 
schemes of three or four merely local associations was now 
brought forward. O’Connor once more counselled a wait- 

_*Hovell, M., op. .cet., pp. 256-268;, West, J., op. eit. See also 
article on. T. S. pnpcomlje in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
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ing policy, and he was still supreme in influence, the 
feeling aroused by the repeated rejection of the Chartist 
petition — a feeling very strikingly portrayed in Mrs, Ga-s- 
keirs Mary Barton — ^was allowed to evaporate in futile 
threats and increased bitterness of heart. 

In June Markham’s All Saints Open Chartists invited 
O’Brien to Leicester to deliver two addresses. Gammage, 
the earliest historian of Chartism, was present in Leices- 
ter for the occasion, and walked with Cooper to the first 
of the meetings. He thus described his recollection of 
what occurred: 

A charge of twopence was made for admission to defray ex- 
penses; but the physical force Shakespereans burst into the hall 
without paying, and formed the majority of the meeting, while 
their General was on the platform to take advantage of his posi- 
tion * * * He had taught them that the rich were their enemies 
[which was true enough] ; that Joseph Sturge was a rich corn- 
dealer, and that consequently he could not be honest; and that 
Bronterre O’Brien was the tool of Sturge, and the enemy of their 
great chief Feargus O’Connor. He forgot to remind them that 
though the rich are socially the enemies of the poor, that all ages 
have furnished some men from their ranks who have had the jus- 
tice and humanity to plead the cause of the people. The proceedings 
commenced by Mr. W. D. Taylor being moved to the chair, upon 
which Mr. Beedham, one of the General’s subaltern officers, moved 
his master to that post. There was a dispute as to which had 
the majority; but Mr. O’Brien rose and declared that Mr. Cooper 
was elected; and he took the chair accordingly, and commenced the 
proceedings by giving out the “Lion of Freedom,” which was roared 
out, rather than sung, by the company. Cooper then sarcastically 
apologised for the unseemly behavior of his poor fanatic followers 
by stating that it was owing to their great anxiety to hear the 
“School-master” [O’Brien], and that they were too poor to pay for 
admission. He then introduced Mr. O’Brien, who gave one of the 
most brilliant, as well as instructive, lectures ever delivered from 
a public platform. From the more intelligent portion of the audience 
he elicited the loudest applause. He entered into a lucid statement 
of the part he had taken in the [Sturge] Conference, and declared 
that for himself he was still for the Charter, details, name and all. 
Though this declaration was received with tremendous applause by 
a large portion of the meeting ♦ * * yet, as the General did not 
applaud, the soldiers remained silent, O’Brien in the course of his 
observations referred to the Sturge movement, and defended the , 
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right of men fighting for democracy to join or form any associa- 
tion they might please, and that no man had a right to dictate 
to any other man that he should join the National Chartist Associa- 
tion. This sentiment was loudly cheered by O'Brien’s friends; but 
the Shakespereans remained silent until Cooper, thinking no doubt 
that the lecturer was beginning to carry conviction farther than 
was agreeable to the tenets of O'Connorism, started up and ex- 
claimed, ‘^No, no! Chartists, Chartists! and then waved his cap 
and gave a counter cheer, which the soldiers imitated as implicitly 
as a child would a parent. Gazing on the faces of that distressed 
and trampled crowd of men, it was easy to see the elements of 
which O'Connorism was composed, viz., ignorance and fanaticism. 
At O'Brien's stern appeals to principle, his masterly arguments and 
brilliant sallies, there was the ever-listless look, the same vacant 
stare. It was only at the dictation of the chairman that they dis- 
played any signs of life, and then it was the life of passion and 
not of reason. O'Brien spoke for about two hours, and was then 
compelled through illness to conclude, being seized with a fit of 
vomiting which made it impossible for him to proceed. The circum- 
stances for the moment disarmed even the rancorous devotees of 
O’Connorism, and Mr. Cooper announced that on that evening he 
would not put any questions to Mr. O'Brien.^ 

But when O’Brien appeared the following night, he was 
halted before his second lecture was begun, and required 
to answer Mr. Cooper’s questions. This he did in a reply 
which occupied one hour and twenty minutes. Cooper 
then proceeded to answer the reply in most intemperate 
language, of which the conclusion, as reported by the 
Northern Star, will give an adequate idea. 

He stood there [Cooper declared] unflinchingly to proclaim that 
the once great, intelligent, and patriotic O'Brien was no longer to 
be regarded as heretofore — that he had yielded to jealousy and 
envy, and now appeared as the insidious foe of the Charter organiza- 
tion and the sly advocate of middle class schemers. He called on 
working men to say by holding up their hands whether they 
approved of the proposition he would now put to them — ‘‘That this 
meeting having listened to Mr. O^Brien's reasons for not being a 
member of the National Charter Association, and regarding these 
reasons as so many couched and insidious attacks on the Charter 
Association, hereby declare they no longer have any faith in Mr. 
O^Brien. The vast majority of the assembly being workers threw 

Gammage^ % G., cit., pp. 220-221. 
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up their hands in a moment, and when O^Brien appeared again 
he was met with hooting and derision! Let any “New Mover"' 
come to Leicester — the Shakespereans will teach him what is what/* 

Gamma^e declares that Cooper’s motion of want of con- 
fidence was carried 

against the rational portion of the meeting. O'Brien attempt^ 
to speak, but in vain; for an incessant clamor was kept up by the 
General and his troops which baffled all attempts to gain a hearing, 
and the meeting broke up in the utmost confusion."^® 

The gross unfairness and discourtesy of such treat- 
ment of a man of O’Brien’s character and record at 
a meeting intended for the general public, and attended 
by many men of the middle class, "^numbers of whom came 
to hear Mr. O’Brien though they would not come to hear 
Mr. O’Connor”, Cooper partly atoned for by a published 
apology. At a later time he attempted to excuse his con- 
duct on this occasion by the following explanation: 

Respecting my attachment to O'Connor., the people taught me 
this attachment; I did not teach it to them. I was assured they 
had no hope for Chartism but in him. He won me also by his letters, 
and by his conversation in the few interviews I had with him during 
my Leicester chieftainship. I saw reason in after time to alter my 
opinion of him, but during the period I am referring to, I held that 
union was the absolute requisite for Chartist success; and as the 
people cleaved to O'Connor as their leader I became a foe to all 
who opposed him as fomenters of disunion. For this reason I 
opposed O'Brien. And I regret my opposition was not enacted in 
the fairest spirit, I have since apologized to him; and have also 
publicly intimated to the Leicester people that I considered we did 
wrong toward him * * * The truth is, I was the people's instru- 
ment rather than their director, even in the stormy contests with 
O’Brien and others. And it is thus in all ages and in every country, 
whether on a large or a small scale, that a popular leader keeps his 
lead: his temperament, nature, and powers fit him by quick sym- 
pathy and strong energetic will to become the people's mouth-piece> 
hand, and arm, either for good or evil.*® 

Northern June 11, 1842. 

^ Gammage, R. G., op. cit., p, 222. 

“®For a brief description of O'Brien's life and work vide Gam- 
mage, R. G., op. cit., chap xxiiL 

*® Gammage, R. G., op. eit, p. 446. 
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Certainly in 1842 there was no leader more successful 
than Cooper. In his own district he rivaled O’Connor in 
popularity, as he was perhaps the only leader who could 
rival Feargus in activity. A month after the failure of 
the second Petition, the Shakespereans numbered 1800. 
The average number of new members was declared to be 
SO a day,'*^ and one Sunday, after Cooper had spoken three 
times, 108 enrolled. By the middle of June the Shake- 
sperean Association claimed a membership of 2100 men, 
women, and youths. One week Cooper held meetings 
every night except Saturday, and “was nearly done up 
with exertion.” He began now to have the assistance of 
several volunteer helpers, whose names from this time 
sprinkle the weekly despatches to the Northern Star. 

The neighboring hamlets were not neglected, and their 
associations formed lesser satellites around the central sun 
of Leicester. By the middle of June the number of mem- 
bers in Thurmaston was 80; in Wigston 80; in Anstey, 
50; in Burbage, 60; in Early Shilton, 60; and in Oadley, 
40.“’^ One explanation for this phenomenal growth was 
that 

to men so situated as these stockingers [who had proved their own 
helplessness in many a futile strike] the Charter had become a 
kind of charm or fetish, through which every evil would be exor- 
cised, and every social wrong be avenged <• * Chartism was the 

grand all-containing Cave of Abdullam for men who were too poor 
to build their own barriers against oppression." 

Another reason was that Cooper always counted as mem- 
bers all who expressed a desire to associate themselves 
with the national body, whether they ever paid any dues 
or not, although this was contrary to the rules of the 
National Association. Yet he was undoubtedly right in 
holding that intense poverty made it impossible for scores 
to pay for their cards at this time. 

In the balloting for the Executive of the National 
Chartist Association in June, Cooper’s name appeared as 

“ Northern Star, June 11, 1842. 

.^Ibid, June 18, 1842. 

^’HoVell, M., op. eU., p. 210. 
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a candidate for the first time. The five men who received 
the largest number of votes constituted the Executive for 
the ensuing year. On this occasion these were M’Douall, 
Leach, Campbell, Williams, and Bairstow. Philp was 
sixth, and Cooper seventh; with 2,454 votes as compared 
with M’Douall’s high of 11,221.-“* 

By the beginning of July the Shakespereans had ih- 
creased to 2300. One meeting in the market place at- 
tracted an audience of 2000.“® In the Amphitheatre 
Cooper debated against the socialist missionaries, Alexan- 
der Campbell and Robert Buchanan, father of the poet of 
the same name. The question at issue was “Whether is 
home colonization on cooperative principles [later exem- 
plified by the establishment of New Harmony, Indiana] or 
the enactment of the People’s Charter into law, best cal- 
culated to remove national distress, and secure the per- 
manent happiness of the people.” The discussion took up 
two nights, and was conducted “with delightful friend- 
liness,” a somewhat unusual circumstance in debates 
wherein Cooper took part. 

By this time the last of Cooper’s five ventures into 
periodical publication had expired. The letter to his sub- 
scribers previously quoted closed with the following spir- 
ited exhortation. 

Chartists, we ought, each and all, to be on fire with the spirit 
of proselytism. Organize! organize! — that is the word. Of what 
use are the nominal Chartists? How nearer do they bring the 
Charter? Let us unceasingly assure them that they can only be 
of real service by “falling in;” by taking rank in some of our 
regiments. Talk of fighting! pshaw! who ever heard of an army 
marching until it was formed into rank and file? Chartists, we 
want numbers — organized numbers! And then we shall not have 
to beg for the Charter, we shall be able to take it. By arms? No, 
but by demanding it as the nation’s right, as the object of its tem- 
poral will. Let a tenth of the whole population of each considerable 
town [5000 for Leicester, the same for Nottingham, 10,000 for 
Sheffield and * * ♦ 200,000 for London] walk through the open 
streets at the same hour of the same day and cry, “We’ll have the 


“Northern Star, June 25, 1842. 
“Ibid, July &, 1842. 
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People’s Charter!” — and what can prevent their obtaining it? “The 
soldiers will be sent from one town to another to put them down?” 
do you say? Pooh! They will all be wanted at home. And the 
same with the police force. Let that day and hour be the one on 
which the House are assembled to consider the Queen’s gracious 
speech on the opening of a Session, and what can prevent the People’s 
Charter from being the Primary Act of Parliament for that very 
session? 

Chartists, think of this, and strain every nerve to swell your 
ranks — ^from the working men, I mean. We want real democracy, 
remember. Let the middle men come if they like; but do not court 
them. The People’s Charter is intended to be preeminently the 
working man’s boon, and let us be resolved to make it so."^’ 

For using precisely this same argument in his address 
at Hanley a month later he was charged by the Govern- 
ment with “sedition.” 

Towards the end of July Cooper went to Leeds, where 
he met O’Connor and advised him that in Leicester and 
its vicinity there was great dissatisfaction with the national 
officers. At the end of the year, as we shall see, definite 
charges were brought against the Executive, and Cooper 
played a prominent part at their hearing. 

The Shakespereans broke up two Com Law meetings 
during Cooper’s absence. The Northern Star headed its ac- 
count of the first affair “Glorious Victory over the combined 
forces of the Anti-Corn Law League and sham Chartists.” 
The League lecturer, Mr. Murray, when halted at the be- 
ginning of his address by a demand for a chairman, an- 
nounced that he would not submit to dictation, and that if 
a chairman were forced upon him he would not speak at 
all. The Shakesi)erean9 proceeded nevertheless to elect 
one of their own number chairman, but Mr. Murray re- 
fused to recognize him, to give any address, or to budge 
from the platform until the time which would have been 
required for his lecture had expired. Upon his withdrawal 
Beedham’s resolution, “That this meeting pledges itself to 
agitate for nothing short of the People’s Charter” was 
quickly i)assed, and after three hearty groans for the 

Northern StaVf July 9, 1842. 
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League and three cheers for Cooper in his abs-snce the 
crowd dispersed.*® 

On the second occasion, although only League sup- 
porters and All Saints Open Chartists had been supplied 
with tickets, the Shakespereans again put in appearance, 
this time under the direction of Bairstow, who demanded 
that the lecturer allow discussion from the floor at the 
close of his lecture. This being flatly refused, Bairstow 
announced that he himself would expose the humbug of the 
League in a lecture at the market-place, and desired all 
working men in the audience, declared to number 1200, to 
follow him. “No sooner said ithan done. Instantly the 
working men rose in one dense body, and amid the most 
terrific yelling, groaning, and hooting, left thirty repealers 
all alone in their glory, while Mr. Murray stared the most 
ghastly astonishment.” In the market-place “Mr. Bairstow 
gave it to the Repealers for full two hours.” He also 
sent enough Chartists back to the Murray meeting to 
carry the Charter against Corn Law Repeal at its close. 
“We call this,” the account concludes, “keeping up steam 
while the General is away.” 

Although Chartists accomplished nothing by this prac- 
tice of interfering with League meetings, such outbreaks 
on the part of poor and uneducated men, stirred by passion 
and resentment, were perfectly natural. 

The disturbance of opposition meetings was as much a symp- 
tom of helplessness as anything else. It was a counsel of despair, 
and it is unfortunate that the Northern Sta/r writers, who ought to 
have known better, should have encouraged this vain and absurd 
practice by declaiming in big headlines about “triumphant victories” 
over the League * * * and by assuming to believe that such “vic- 
tories” were rendering service to their cause.*® 

In support of his claim that he himself never disturbed 
the meetings of the Anti-Corn L<aw League, Cooper relates 
how at one large meeting of that organization in the 
market-^lace he and a few of his Chartist fria:ids were 


^Northern Stm, July 23, 1842. 
"Hovell, M., op. eit., pp. 218-219. 
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allowed on the platform. When the speeches were over 
and the preposition was put to the meeting, he held up 
his hand and called to his party, “who composed a large 
part of the crowd — ‘Now, Chartists!’ and every man of 
them held up his hand for Corn Law Repeal.” Cooper 
then proposed a resolution in favor of the People’s Charter, 
which was also carried by the meeting with but one dis- 
senting vote." 

He did not behave so well, however, when Vincent, 
another supporter of the Complete Suffrage Union, again 
came to Leicester. The Vincent meeting was held in the 
New Hall under the joint auspices of the Anti-Corn Law 
League and the Complete Suffrage Union. Bearing in 
mind Mr. Murray’s experience earlier this same month, 
Sturgeites and All Saints Chartists were admitted at a 
special entrance, while the Shakespereans cooled their 
heels before the main entrance, under the eye of three 
policemen. At length, however. Cooper’s followers were 
also admitted, as many as there still remained room for, 
“amidst blows, kicks, cuffs, yellings, and confusion almost 
indescribable,” and Cooper and Beedham proceeded to 
scale the platform, which had been reserved for the com- 
mittee. Vincent, and his chairman Mr. Mursell [Parson 
Barearm] made their appearance after some delay. Cooper 
called for an elected chairman, and nominated Beedham, 
who was supported vociferously by “a thousand Shake- 
spereans.” When members of the Complete Suffrage 
Union forcibly held Mr. Mursell in the chair, Beedham 
sat upon the table. For half an hour a fiery altercation 
took place upon the platform, and Mursell, Beedham, iahd 
Cooper in turn endeavored to address the meeting, only to 
be howled down by members of the opposing parties. For 
an hour or more the audience amused itself in this fashion, 
the Shakespereans finally putting on handkerchief night- 
caps to indicate their determination to stay the night. 
The altercation on the platform was renewed spas- 


, p. 182. I find no this peejng in the Sta^ 

but a report of such a truce with the 'enemy is , hardly to be expected 
in that quarter. 
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modically until ten o’clock, when Cooper borrowed a copy 
of the Northern Star and began to read it aloud, his words 
being echoed in stentorian tones by one of his fcllowers 
who had also scaled the platform. The Sturgeites who 
had called the meeting gave in before a third of the ar- 
ticle had been read, and worn out and exasperated left the 
hall with Vincent and Mr. Mursell. The presence of six 
policemen, who stood at the boundary between the 6d. re- 
served seats and the Id. general admission places prevented 
mere serious disorder. After escorting their General to 
his home the triumphant Shakespereans dispersed. Twen- 
ty panes of glass in the hall windows were broken by 
stones flung by the mob outside who were unable to get 
in.'‘“ 

The wretchedness, misery, and starvation with which 
Cooper was surrounded at this time explain and, at least 
partially, excuse his frantic actions during these terrible 
years of suffering. One final example of his turbulence 
may be cited. So great was the destitution in Leicester 
that the new Union Poor House was crowded to excess, 
and throngs besieged the authorities for outdoor relief. A 
mill was finally set up at the workhouse, at which all 
who applied for relief were compelled to work for a 
few pence a day. This was considered degrading, and 
many of the more feeble declared that the working of the 
wheel was beyond their strength. Indignation meetings 
were held to protest against the harshness of the Poor 
Law guardians at which Cooper and other Chartists spoke. 
Finally an outbreak occurred, ending in a riot, during 
which the windows of the Poor House were broken. The 
violence was finally quelled by the police, and the ring- 
leaders were taken into custody. Their case was defended 
by Joseph Wood, “an attorney of low practice,” who was 
a member of the Shakesperean Association. He came to 


“.VorfAerw Star, July 30, 1842, of whose report the precedine 
paragraphs are a condensed account. Vincent returned to Leicester 
a few days later , and this tinie, owing to admission being bv ticket 
him’ addressing those who had gathered L hear 
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Cooper with a proposal which the latter confesses “too 
well accorded with my excited imagination and feelings.” 
This was that he should become Wood’s clerk by the draw- 
ing up of a signed agreement, whereupon the attorney 
would empower him to conduct the poor rioters’ case be- 
fore the magistrates. This was done, and for two whole 
days Cooper, to quote his own words “bullied and con- 
founded the witnesses and angered the magistrates by his 
bold defense of the offenders.” 

' At last [Cooper concludes his account] the magistrates did 
what, if they had been possessed of the brains and courage of men, 
they would have done at first — ^put an end to my pleading by de- 
claring that I was not a properly qualified representative of any 
attorney. By their foolish cowardice and incompetence the town of 
Leicester was in more danger of a real ^^riot’* than it had ever 
been by our harmless singing of the “Lion of Freedom” through 
its streets. A troop of horse was sent for to Nottingham to overawe 
the working men; and the convicted rioters were sentenced and 
sent to gaoL®^ 

■ As if determined to do everything possible to create 
prejudice against himself, on the evening of July 29th, 
wfeen the Judges of the Assizes [one of, whom had been on 
the bench when Frost was tried] made their entry into 
Lfeicester, he allowed bands of Shakespereans to go out 
to meet them and escort their carriages through the town 
to the accompaniment of shouts, jeers, and Chartist songs. 
The badgered “full-bottoms” were finally rescued at the 
castle doors by a bevy of constables, who rushed out and 
drove the rabble back.*’ This incident seems to have 
passed out of Cooper’s recollection, but it was doubtless 
known to the judges before whom he was tried a few 
wbeks later. 

On July 25th Cooper paid another visit to Countess- 
thorpe, where he enrolled twenty-five new members in its 
recently formed association. On Sunday the 31st he 
preached in the morning at Sheepshead in the north of the 


p. 184. 
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^Northern August 6, 1842. 
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county, and in the evening at a camp-meeting near Black- 
brook. The following day he returned to Leicester, and 
at a meeting of the Shakesperean Association presented a 
statement of accounts to the “Brigade,” showing that in 
spite of their poverty they had expended locally during 
the month of July £8 4s 3d, and also made two donations 
to outside funds. On August 2nd he departed for Not- 
tingham to assist O’Connor and other Chartists in the ef- 
fort to elect Joseph Sturge as M.P. for that city. 



Chapter XII 


THE PLUG PLOT OF 1842 


The election contest at Nottingham between John 
Walter and Joseph Sturge, which had been hanging fire 
since the previous May, was remarkable for two reasons: 
first, for the fact that Sturge, the advocate of peace and 
moral suasion, was supported by O’Connor who was usually 
regarded as the foremost advocate of physical force; and 
second, for the Quaker’s declaration that he would dispense 
with banners, processions, personal canvass, and public 
house assistance.^ 

Walter was supported by the Tories and by Joseph 
Raynor Stephens, the militant crusader against the poor 
laws; Sturge by the Chartists, who were very numerous 
in Nottingham, and by some of the Whigs. The Chartist 
support included the personal appearance of O’Connor in 
Nottingham, together with half a dozen of his followers, 
viz.. Mead, Sweeit, West, Langmire, Morrison, M’Douall, 
and Cooper.® 

Cooper has left a lively picture of the clash which 
occurred when Walter’s adherents, the Nottingham “Lambs’’ 
[a notorious local strong-arm squad composed largely of 
butchers] met the embattled Chartists in the market-place 
a few days before the election, both sides having scheduled 
a meeting there at the same time. The trouble began with 
the Chartist jeering of Stephens, whose Northern Star 
portrait they tore up, and then flung the pieces in his face. 


* Aftea- the election O’Coimor sent Sturge a bill for the serwees 
of these lecturers, who consented to be paid by the very man whom 
most of them bad been holding up to their followers ^ an enemy 
of the Chartist cause, and whom O’Connor himself had inma^ 
was “a cunning tool of the Anti-Com Law League. [Vide Gam- 
ma^e R G op. p. 225.] In his autobiography Cooper 
Vincent,‘Clark,^and O’Neill as also present 
6n?snaies of O’Connor are not mentioned m the Northern Star. 
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In retaliation the “Lambs” charged the Sturge platform. 
As they advanced the Quaker himself abandoned it, but 
O’Connor scorned to retreat. 

Feargus waited until the Tory Lambs got nearer, and then 
throwing his hat into the wagon he cried out, “Now, my side charge!” 
and down he went among the crowd; and along with him went 
M’Douall and Tom Clark — and gallantly they fought and faced the 
Tory butchers * » * Once the Tory Lambs fought off all who had 
surrounded him [O’Connor], and got him down, and my heart 
quaked — for I thought they would kill him. But in a very few 
minutes his red head emerged from the rough human billows, and 
he was fighting his way as before ■* * «• O’Connor and his party 
finally put the Tories to flight, and sprang upon the Tory wagon, 
when three lusty cheers were given ; and after Peargus and M’Douall 
had addressed the crowd it dispersed.’ 

The defeated Tories preferred charges of assault 
against O’Connor, and sought to have his hearing set for 
ten o’clock on election day, but the magistrates refused to 
connive at such a piece of chicane. The Tories also posted 
the town with bills denouncing O’Connor as “an Irish bully 
backed by a band of hired ruffians” whose object was “the 
subjugation of your town by brute force to the intolerable 
tyranny of strangers.” * 

The night before the election an immense procession 
of Chartists paraded through the town, “Cooper with his 
stunning tenor leading the musicians,” and wound up by 
calling Sturge out of bed to make a speech in his night 
shirt at two o’clock in the morning.^ 

Cooper states in the autobiography that O’Connor 
abandoned the field next day, having set off early for Lon- 
don. That this is a mistake seems evident from the Star's 
contemporary account of O’Connor’s speeches and other ac- 
tivities in Nottingham on the day of the election, and of 
his appearance before the magistrates, when his case was 
dismissed, on the following day. Cooper claims that after 
O’Connor’s retirement he was left with only a few lean and 
half-starved stockingers to look after Sturge’s interests at 


‘Life, p. 158. 

* Northern Star^ August 6, 1842. 

p. 160. 
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the opening of the poll, weaklings who were no match for 
the Tory Lambs who arrived at the polling place at six 
o’clock. He was convinced that Sturge might have won 
had the polling booths been guarded by his friends in the 
morning, for since the state of the poll was posted every 
hour timid voters held back until it was evident in which 
direction public opinion was running, and venal ones, of 
whom there were many at this election, were able to hold 
their ballots until they reached the highest value. There 
was no risk of overstaying the market on the present oc- 
casion, as Walter finally won by a plurality of only 84 
votes. The Stair attributed Sturge’s defeat to Whig hos- 
tility and Tory gold. The forty-four publicans of Not- 
tingham voted solidly against Sturge, not only because of 
his well-known temperance sentiments [he would not even 
sell grain to malt-makers] but also because of Tory threats 
to cancel licenses if the publicans did not support Walter. 
'There were several “serious collisions between the Chartists 
and the soldiers in the town; hundreds of men were ar- 
rested, and in several instances offenders were sentenced 
to six months, four months, and two months with hard 
labour.” ® 

When Walter was unseated shortly afterwards “for 
bribery,” ' Sturge was offered the place but declined to ac- 
cept it,® and another Complete Suffrage candidate was 
thereupon returned in his place. 


• Begbie, H., Life of General William Booth, 1 ; 51. This biogra- 
pher also quotes W. T'. Stead as follows Booth “was a boy of 
thirteen when Feargus O’Connor first visited Nottingham, but in 
all the thousands, the great Chartist orator had no more enthusiastic 
•disciple than William Booth. He was a Chartist — a physical force 
Chartist, of course, being a boy, and therefore tmcompromasing • • • 
‘The Chartists were for the poor,’ so the boy reasoned, therefore 
I am for the Chartists.’ ” 

’So Cooper [Li/e, p. 161]. But Rose [Op. cit., 123] says 
Walter was unseated “by an election petition.’’ The Dictionary of 
National Biography says vaguely that “he was unseated in 1842, 
his election being declared void on grounds unconnected with his 
personal action.” [Does this mean bribery by Tories to which Walter 
■personally was not a party?] ’ Although ■fihe D.N.B. refers the reader 
in quest of further information to the obituary of Walter’s son of the 
same name, ITimea, November 5, 1894] investigation of that source 
:fa^ to throw any light upon the amtter. 

‘West, J., op. cit., p. 181. 
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After the election Cooper went back to Leicester, and 
on Sunday, August 7th, he addressed a large camp-meelting' 
in south Leicestershire. At a Chartist picnic the follow- 
ing day he “contributed to the amusement” by a brief lec- 
ture on Lady Jane Grey, who was educated on this spot by 
Roger Ascham.® Returning to Leicester he was that night 
elected delegate to the Chartist Conference at Manchester. 
After delivering a final address to the Shakesperean Brigade 
[which now numbered between twenty-six and twenty- 
seven hundred] enjoining them to see that they numbered 
three thousand by the time he returned, he placed the 
Brigade in charge of Beedham and Duffy during what 
he anticipated would be a brief absence, and on Tuesday, 
August 9, 1842, set off for the Chartist Convention. 

Having some old accounts still uncollected in Birming- 
ham, Bilston, Wolverhampton, Stafford and the Potteries 
for copies of the Commcmwealthsma/n, supplied to agents 
in these places he resolved to combine politics and busi- 
ness by visiting the towns mentioned, and after endeavor- 
ing to collect the sorely-needed sums owed him, to preach 
the Charter in each. 

Just before he set off there broke out one of those 
sporadic rebellions of labor which the intolerable condi- 
tion of the people continually produced. It began at 
Staleybridge on August 4th with the walking out of twenty 
thousand weavers when an attempt was made to further 
reduce their wages. Shortly afterward the whole Man- 
chester district burst into flame.*® Rapidly the movement 
spread, first to Scotland and the north of England, and 
then to the Potteries and the coal fields of South Stafford- 
shire in the Midlands. In Lancashire it was referred to as 
the “Plug Plot,” because the strikers made a practice of 

* Northern Star, August 13, 1842. 

James Duffy was an excitable Irishman who had suffered a 
long imprisonment for Chartism. He had been highly successful 
as an aAtator in the north of Leicestershire. 

Life, p. 185. 

West J., op- eit, p. 188, 

** See Carlyle*s Past and Present [Book III] for a contemporary' 
comment upon the ‘"Manchester Insurrection.” 
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drawing out the boiler-plugs, thus making it impossible 
to supply power for the machinery.^"' Cooper believed (that 
the Anti-Corn Law manufacturers had deliberately reduced 
wages in order to drive the people to desperatmn so that 
the resulting disturbances might paralyze the protectionist 
Government and bring about its overthrow.^® Hovell 
quotes contemporary pamphlets and newspapers which 
show that this view of Cooper’s was widely popular, but 
he believes that such a Machiavelian policy upon the part 
of the League is hardly credible, and that like the Chartists 
they merely made what capital they could out of the situa- 
tion.^® 

As an effective protest the strike was doomed to 
failure from the first. The strikers had no funds and 
no organization, and they were fighting against employers 
who in many instances were glad to shut down for a time. 
But although ridiculous as a strike, the turn-out had moral 
dignity and effect as a national demonstration.^^ Although 
Cooper had heard of the strike before leaving Leicester he 
anticipated no danger or trouble as a result of his visit 
to the scene of action. 

His first stop was at Birmingham, where he lectured 
at the commodious Socialist Hall of Science. It was at this 
time that he first met George White, a Birmingham stal- 
wart who had become something of a celebrity among 
Chartists for his fearlessness and rough humor. Cooper 
spent the following day with White, and at night 'they held 
an outdoor Chartist meeting near the railway station in 
spite of a heavy rain. 

The next day Cooper traveled to Wednesbury where 
he found thirty thousand colliers on strike for higher 
wages. At an enormous out of doors meeting Arthur 


“ Life, p. 191. 

” HotcH, M., op- cit., p. 260, Note 8. On August 14, 1842, John 
3right' ’Wrote to Mrs, Priestman; ’‘^Peel aJniost the Leipigo® 

with the insurrection, end Cobden replied that because he and the 
Ijeague had foretold it, they were charged with it I The cause was 
and the Aristocracy and in their Corn Laws/^ Trevelyan, u, 
of Jo%% p* SI. 

of Jolm Bright, 
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O’Neill and Joseph Linney [both later imprisoned with 
Cooper in Stafford Gaol] addressed the miners, counseling 
them “to persevere with their strike, and above all things 
to avoid breaking the law or acting disorderly.” Cooper 
also spoke, and his remarks were received with the greatest 
enthusiasm. He encouraged the strikers “in their common 
resolution to have what they considered a fitting remunera- 
tion for their labour, or otherwise to desist from enabling 
their oppressors to maintain their tyrannous position by 
refusing to labour at all,” and declared he would never 
forget that “vast assemblage of human eyes, all raised in 
expectant intelligence, brave bosoms thrown open to the 
autumn air, and stalwart arms and stout hands held up 
with instantaneous heartiness the very moment I put it to 
them whether they would all adopt the People’s Charter.” 

At the conclusion of the meeting he and Linney pro- 
ceeded to Bilston,-’° where that night he again spoke to 
striking miners, concluding his two hour address as before 
with an impassioned plea for unity in the fight for the 
Charter.'*^ 

The next morning, Friday August 12th, he proceeded 
to Wolverhampton on foot. Here also he addressed a 
meeting of strikers; “the whole district,” he writes, “having 
entirely ceased to labour, and nothing being more easy than 
to get an outdoor meeting of thousands upon thousands at 
this time of excitement * * * The Wolverhampton col- 
liers, like the assemblages I had previously addressed, held 


’“Cooper, Thomas, “A Brief Memoir of W. Sheratt Ellis, the 
Chartist Exile,” the Etifflish Chartist Circular and Temperance Ad- 
vocate, No. 145, vol. ii, p. 375 [Place Collection, British Museum, vol. 
64 .] 

Cooper’s letter “To the Shakesperean Brigade of Leicester. 
Chartists/’ NoHhem Star, August 20, 1842. 

^ f Begarding this town of Bilston, it is instructive to find Lamb 
writing to Wordsworth in September 1816 with reference to the 
publication of a sermon of Coleridge’s addressed to the working class- 
es, and designed “to persuade ^hem that they are not so distressed 
as commonly supposed” — ^**Methinks he should recite it to a con- 
of Bilston GoUiers—the fate of Cinna the Poet [who 
l^amtion reports was torn to pieces by a mob] would instantaneously 

1 ^ Charles Lmib, London, 1905 [two 

irols.] 1; 502. ^ 

** Cooper’s letter “To the Shakesperean Brigade.” 
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up their hands with one accord and instantly when I asked 
them if they would espouse the cause of the Charter.” ^ 
In the afternoon of this same day he went on to Staf- 
ford. He found this town in a state bordering on panic, 
one hundred and fifty colliers under arrest, troops of 
soldiers marched in, and a rumor that cannon were to be 
placed upon the towers of the prison. It was this prison 
in which shortly afterwards he began his two year sen- 
tence. At this time it held fast John Mason, the Chartist 
missionary whose address had converted him to Chartism. 
No printer could be found to i^trike off handbills an- 
nouncing Cooper’s meeting, and he was told that he would 
be arrested if he dared to stand up in the market-place that 
night. He refused to be intimidated, however, even when 
he found the superintendent of police alt the meeting stand- 
ing at his right elbow, and a number of red-coats among the 
audience. He evaded interference by couching his re- 
marks in the form of satire, showing how excellent it was 
to have “a sweet little silver-voiced lady” on the throne, 
and to pay her a million and a quarter annually Ito support 
herself and her establishment. He demonstrated that the 
land would be ruined if the Civil List were not kept up, 
and “denounced any ragged shoemaker who dared to talk 
about his grandmother being in a bastille and vegetating 
on skilly while the Dowager had three palaces to live in.” 
When some of the soldiers began to create a disturbance. 
Cooper proposed to the crowd tliat they adjourn to Free- 
man’s Common, which was done. There he again ad- 
dressed them, and then led them back to town in procession 
singing “Spread the Charter.” Before dispersing the 
Chartists gave three cheers for Mason close under his cell 
'window.** 

Having an engagement to lecture to the Chartists of 
Hanley, largest of the Five Towns, Cooper next proceeded 


4, _ 

Letter ‘""To the Shakesperean Brigade.” “Mason and several 
others were imprisoned for attending what the stnpid magistral 
designated an illegal meeting^ though held some time before the 
excitement connected with the strike commenced.”—- Gammage, 
cit., p. 244. 
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to that place by omnibus from the Whitmore station, and 
arriving on Sunday afternoon found everything peaceful, 
and no signs of the strike prevailing there. During the 
afternoon he preached political sermons at Fenton and also 
at Lanebud. That evening he spoke in Hanley for the 
first time, preaching from the text “Thou shalt do no 
murder” to a great crowd which had assembled upon a 
vacant piece of ground before the Crown Inn. Speaking 
with passionate earnestness and fiery indignation upon the 
wrongs of the people throughout history, he showed how 
in all ages kings had spilt the blood of their humble sub- 
jects in wars of conquest. After pointing out that the 
taxes levied to maintain the Napoleonic wars had entailed 
immense suffering upon the toiling millions he proceeded 
to a denunciation of the grasping landlords and grinding 
mine owners of his own day. Finally, in a voice like the 
peal of a trumpet, he declared that all who were instru- 
mental in maintaining the existing iniquitous order of 
things were guilty of violating the command “Thou shalt 
do no murder.” In closing he warned his hearers against 
their breaking the commandment, and attempted to allay 
the feelings of vengeance and anger he had only too suc- 
cessfully aroused.^* Upon the invitation of some of the 
striking miners he agreed to speak again next morning 
at eight o’clock. 

When he dropped in at the Chartist headquarters at 
the George and Dragon [across the street from his lodging 
with Jeremiah Yates] he was told that they had just re- 
ceived instructions to bring on as wide an extension of the 
strike as possible, at the same time persuading the strikers 
to declare they would stay out until the Charter became 
the law of the land. Resolutions to this effect had been 
adopted at Manchester three days earlier, and it was in- 
tended that the movement should spread all over England. 
Cooper who had previously advocated such a course of 
action at Bilston and Wednesbury declared his willingness 

187 190°^ ^ detailed summary of this political sermon see Life, pp. 
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to submit such a resolution to the mass meeting which he 
was to address next morning. 

To the brief autobiographical account of the serious 
rioting which followed that meeting it is now possible to 
add details from contemporary journals, legal papers, and 
memoranda made by Cooper at the time.^® 


These memoranda and legal documents and letters [which are 
referred to in this study as the Ash Mss] were left at Cooper^s 
death in the hands of his faithful servants Mr. and Mrs. Ash, who 
turned them over to me. I have now deposited them in the library 
of the Thomas Cooper Memorial Chapel in Lincoln. 



Chapter XIII 
THE POTTERY RIOTS 

For the mass meeting at eight o’clock on Monday 
morning, held on the vacant lot known as the Crown Bank, 
several thousand strikers turned out. After explaining to 
them in his opening speech that the men of Lancaster had 
deteitoined to strike for the Charter as well as for an in- 
crease in wages Cooper suggested that the men of the Five 
Towns do the same. John Richards, a sturdy old man 
well known in the Potteries, who in spite of his seventy 
years had some time before this toured the whole district 
on foot as a Chartist missionary next addressed the meet- 
ing. He concluded by proposing a resolution which Cooper 
proceeded to place before the meeting. When one of the 
audience challenged his right to do this Cooper announced 
that he was acting as self -‘appointed chairman, so that the 
responsibility for the actions of the meeting would be his 
alone. After the passage of the Richards resolution 
[which in the autobiography Cooper confuses with the one 
which followed it] a collier named George Hemmings pro- 
posed the following resolution: 

Come all ye that are weary and heavy laden and we will give 
you rest. We hereby agree to stand by the resolution passed at 
the Manchester meeting; that is to stand and cease work until the 
Charter becomes the law of the land;’ 

which was passed “by acclamation.” Cooper then again 
addressed the meeting. In this speech he referred to the 
weakness of the Whig government; denounced the Opium 
War in China; and stated that if one tenth of the popula- 
tion were to come out on a given day and insist upon the 
Charter th^ would certainly obtain it. There need be no 
fear of interference from the soldiery, as the Government 

‘Affidavit of Josiah Mills, Ash Mss. 
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had sent so many troops to India and China that there was 
left only an average of ten soldiers for each town. If all 
the workers would cease to labor until the Charter became 
the law Parliament would be compelled to pass that meas- 
ure.^ 

Three witnesses substantially agreed that he had made 
these statements. Commenting upon their testimony 
Cooper wrote: 

I did not mean the calling out of the population in a shew of 
fo-rce. I have always contended that it is by a peaceable spread 
of our opinions that the Charter is to be obtained * * * Nor was 
the point about the ten soldiers put to the audience as an encourage- 
ment for them to attempt physical force.'* 

One of the counts of the later indictment against 
Cooper charged that he had said to the assembled people : 

The Charter is the only thing that can assure you permanently 
a fair day^s wage * * * It is a very comfortable thing that you 
have the fields full of food fit for the sustenance of man. You 
may perhaps ask how you are to live during this time. Why, how 
do they live elsewhere? They do live — perhaps not very well, but 
yet almost as well as many of you who are at work. You must 
not forget you have the fields full of food fit for the use of man. 
I do not say I should steal it myself, and therefore cannot recom- 
mend you to do what I would not be prepared to do also — ^but there 
it is, and this is a world in which men should not starve.^ 

That this is a garbled version of what Cooper actually 
said is sufficiently evident, but it is as near to the truth 
as most indictments are against those who have felt that 
the needs of humanity should be placed above the rights 
of property. 

Either Cooper concluded his speech with the sugges- 
tion that all the workers of the town should be turned out, 

* Cooper’s holograph memorandum regarding the testimony 
against him— Mas, 

* Copy of the Indictment— Ash Mas, Kingsley, who reproduced 

many ineidepts of Cooper’s history in AUm Locke^ similarly has his 
hero pt^ipitate the riot which result® in his imprisonment by crying 
mt at the chm of his address: and get bread I * * * There 

^ above ail laws* the right to live is one/^ AU<m 

iffOefee, mud Pmi ohap. XKVjii. 
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or some one who followed him made such a suggestion. 
At any rate forty or fifty of his audience went directly to 
the Earl of Granville’s colliers and stopped three of the 
engines there, and then, nearer the town, stopped a fourth. 
According to the North Staffordshire Mercury “they raked 
out the fires, let water into the boilers, and flooded the pits 
to stop work.” 

Although it is evident from his own testimony as well 
as from that of the witnesses against him that Cooper’s 
Monday morning speech was of a highly inflammable nature, 
he had honestly not anticipated any such acts of violence 
as immediately followed it. On this point he remarked in 
the memoir of Ellis which he wrote a few months after 
these events: 

Saving witnessed the peaceable manner in which the strike 
for wages was carried on by immense masses of men in Wednes- 
bury, Bilston, and Wolverhampton, I had not the slightest concep- 
tion that any approach to violence would characterize the strike 
of the Pottery men for the Charter. In this, however, I was de- 
ceived.' 

Overlooking completely the effect of his own exciting ad- 
dresses in which he had denounced the employing class and 
prophesied miraculous improvements if the Charter were 
obtained, he then naively concludes: 

The agents of the Anti-Corn Law League were in the crowd 
which I addressed on the Crown Bank at Hanley, and, most diabolical- 
ly, inhamed the passions of the multitude during the day.* 

The reporter of the North Staffordshire Mercury, 
Richard Greatlatch, deposed that he had followed the mob 
[which he estimated at “two hundred men and boys”] 
about all day, and that “they were very riotous.” Ac- 
cording to the Mercury account, which Greatlatch presum- 
ably wrote, the rioting began at Hanley, with the mob 
charging up^ the street shouting, “To the lock up; re- 
lease the prisoners T’ At the station-house they quickly 
freed the h alf-dozen inmates of the cells and then pro- 

* of W. Sheratt Ellis," loc. cit 
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ceeded to tear up the records, break the furniture, 
and smash the windows. Continuing on to Shelton the 
mob performed the same operations at the office of 
Mr. Gibbs, the Poor Rate Collector, and then proceeding 
down High street they wrecked the office of the 
Court of Requests and gutted the house of its caretaker. 
The rabble next proceeded by way of Shelton bridge to 
the Stoke police station, where they set the furniture on 
fire. The chief -of-police, who lived in the building managed 
to escape, leaving his wife behind. One of the rioters, 
who had found a cleaver, cut off a cat’s head and threatened 
to do the same for her, but she (managed to get away from 
an upstairs room. Another policeman escaped with a 
broken arm, and an unidentified man was struck down by 
a cutlass. The mob next pressed up the turnpike road to 
Great Fenton, where they pillaged the house of Thomas 
Allin, Esq., burned family papers, broke furniture, and 
went off vdth a brace of pistols and a sword. 

A handful of soldiers from the 12th Infantry, headed 
by the magistrates T. B. Rose and W. Parker ^ met a party 
of the rioters, who instantly fled. This small military 
force then moved on to Stoke, where the house of Mr. 
Rose was believed to be in danger. That of Mr. Parker 
was attacked that night and burned to the ground. The 
withdrawal of the soldiers left the mob, said to number 
not more than two hundred at this time, at liberty in 
Longton, where they proceeded to wreck the Union Market 
Hall, ttie police station, and the town hall. The worst 
destruction occurred at the house of the Reverend Dr. Vale, 
in Trentham road. Some of the rioters broke into the 
cellar, where they found wine, which many of them drank 
until tiiey were intoxicated, and in that state set fire to 


’Cooper saw them pass while walking uneasily about in the 
streets near his lodgings. He described them as “a company of 
iofMtfecy marching with fixed bayonets, and two magistrates on horse- 
, 1^ accompanying ttieir officers.” He also saw “the shop keepers 

Wit gigs mA drmug off." Bom Haulej femd a tomau 

a emU H mm in the streets, aH the works 

mm mi shops shot"' Ufe p, 102 aisd p* Its. 
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the house, which was practically burned down. Several 
of those who had visited the wine cellar were too drunk 
to be able to escape upon the tardy arrival of the military, 
who arrested nineteen of them. During the afternoon 
another mob destroyed the house of Charles Mason, Esq., 
at Great Fenton. When the soldiers appeared the pillagers 
fled to Fenton, and there finished burning and gutting the 
police station. 

TTie desperate ragged working men who had started 
in to turn out the labor of the town had unexpectedly de- 
veloped into a band of reckless vengeful marauders. The 
ordinary manifestations of crowd psychology can account, 
however, for ever3rthing that happened, although to Cooper 
the only explanation possible was that honest workers had 
been wickedly misled by agents of his enemies. 

When Cooper returned to his lodgings at Jeremiah 
Yates after the conclusion of the morning meeting he 
found that an old Lincoln acquaintance, Mr. Preston Barker, 
who had removed to Hanley and become proprietor of the 
Royal Oak, had sent to invite him to dinner. At the Royal 
Oak he found also present his former instructor in lan- 
guages, the Italian D’Albrione, now settled in the Potteries, 
and old Daddy Richards. It was in talk with the latter 
that Cooper first heard of the turning out of the factory 
hands and colliers, a proceeding of which he expressed ap- 
proval. He did not learn of the riots until after he had 
returned to the house of Mr. Yates later in the afternoon. 
This news, he told the magistrates, he heard with sorrow : 

because I was not only aware that much human suffering must be 
occasioned by such proceedings, but I feared that what I considered 
to be the best of causes — the cause of human freedom would be 
retarded thereby. I would have gone away that afternoon, but I 
had a small settlement of 17s. 6d. to receive from Mr. Yates, and 
[as] I had not much money in my pocket, I was afraid I would be 
short of my expenses to Manchester and other places. I therefore 
stayed, and as it had been given out in the morning I went to 
the [Chartist headquarters at the] George and Dragon, about six 
o’clock. 

But it was proposed that we adjourn to the Grown Bank, and 
I accordingly led the way there, singing “Spread the Charter through 
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the land.” A very large meeting was soon assembled on the Crown 
Bank and the streets surrounding. I should think there were twenty 
thO'Usand people.* 

In his address Cooper warned the strikers a^inst destroy- 
ing property, and reprimanded severely those who had got- 
ten drunk, saying that they would ruin their cause. He 
exhorted them to abide by the resolution they had passed 
that morning, as the strike for the Charter, if it succeeded, 
would confer the greatest of blessings upon them and their 
children. A delegate to the Manchester conference was 
then elected, after which the meeting was concluded. 

If Cooper hoped by this address to stem further law- 
lessness he was doomed to disappointment, for further 
rioting broke out as soon as it became dark. The first 
place to be attacked was the house of the agent of Lord 
Granville, owner of the mines. The infuriated colliers 
succeeded in setting the place on fire, but the flames did 
not take hold readily, and were finally extinguished by 
faithful servants when the attackers fled owing to the 
rumor that there was danger of a gunpowder explosion. 

Albion House, the residence in Shelton of one of the 
magistrates, William Parker, who had accompanied the 
soldiery in the morning, was next attacked. The family 
managed to escape before the mob broke in, buit the house 
was burned to the ground, Mr. Wedgewood’s fire-engine 
which was sent to fight the flames, being turned back by 
the mob. 

At about two in the morning the incendiaries proceeded 
to Hanley parsonage. Dr. Aitkens, unwilling to believe 
that his home would be molested, stayed on the premises 
until safety compelled a retreat. The howling mob, which 
kept outside the gates until a few of the hardier ruffians 
had entered first, then rushed in, ripped open the feather 
bedb on the lawns, carried off evers^hing movable, raided 
the (%Uar for liquor, and finally set fire to the house, which 
immed until only the bare walls remained. 

Umt, m. Ufe, 
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Not a magistrate was in Hanley, that town being left 
to the mercy of the mob, which the Mercury reported 
“went about stealing, asking for money, demanding drink, 
breaking into houses * * * as well as burning all night. 
Had there been a magistrate in town to rally the people 
it is probable the mischief would have been checked at 
first.” » 

At the close of the evening meeting Cooper went to 
the George and Dragon where he was closeted with the 
Chartist leaders in a discussion of the events of the day 
and of what should be done at the Manchester meeting. 
He took the opportunity at this time to write to the com- 
mittee in charge of the Shakesperean Brigade, urging them 
to get the Chartists of Leicester together to pass there 
also the resolution to work no more until the Charter be- 
came the law of the land. Unwilling to trust such a letter 
to the post,'“ he despatched it, together with a letter to 
his wife, by a Hanley Chartist, who walked to Leicester 
and delivered both communications next day. 

As the evening wore on there were anxious discus- 
sions as to the aftermath of the rioting, which was still 
proceeding. Cooper knew from the past experience of 
others that he would undoubtedly be apprehended as the 
instigator and abettor of the uprising. To prevent this, 
Bevington, the strongest-minded of the Chartist leaders 
present, advised him to get off to Manchester at once, 
and two men were sent out to search for some conveyance 
to take him to Whitmore station, some little distance away. 
They tried at several places to obtain a gig, but without 
success, and returned at eleven o’clock with a report that 
it was rumored soldiers, policemen, and special constables 
had already thrown a cordon around the Potteries. About 
midnight word was received that it would be possible to 
get a conveyance at Stoke. Cooper thereupon, with Be- 

‘ North Staffordshi*-e Mercury, August 20, 1842. 

"Cooper's fears were well founded. In 1844 T. S. Duncojnbe 
proved in the house that Sir James Graham, the Home Secretary, 
had frequently had the private correspondence of Mazsdni opened 
and read. 
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vington and some of the other Chartists, set off for the 
house of Tom Mayer in Upper Hanley, nearer to the spot 
where the expected vehicle was to pass. Cooper being par- 
tially disguised in a drab top coat, with a hat in place of 
the traveling cap which he had worn for many years. But 
shortly after midnight word was received that the con- 
veyance from Stoke could not be had. 

It was accordingly suggested that the best plan now 
would be for Cooper to walk on to Macclesfield, where he 
could catch the Manchester coach at seven o’clock next 
morning. As he did not know the way, and was burdened 
with a traveling cloak and bag, two pottery workers, 
James Green and Joseph Moore, offered to carry his things 
and show him the way. Cooper promised them half a 
crown each for their assistance, and after bidding Beving- 
ton and the others farewell the trio set off at about half 
past twelve for Macclesfield. Their journey out of town 
was by way of back streets, which were dark and deserted 
at this time of night, and Cooper saw no signs of the fires 
or of the rioters, although during that night three houses 
were set on fire. 

Bevington had warned Cooper’s companions to avoid 
Burslem, as that town was reported to be filled with special 
constables, who were arresting all who entered, and directed 
them to go by way of Chell, a small village nearby. About 
a mile out of Upper Hanley a cross road was reached. 
Here the two young men fell into a violent disagreement 
as to which was the proper road to Chell, one insisting 
that the left turn led to Burslem, and the other that it 
led to Chell. As they were unable to agree. Cooper 
finally decided the matter by taking tihe road leading to 
the left Moore’s protest that it led to Burslem was soon 
found to be correct, but Cooper refused to turn back, as 
this was the highroad to Macclesfield, and he thought the 
rumor about the constables might be unfounded. 

, ' But Bevington’s warning had been based on sound 
As fee three men came into fee mrket- 
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place at Burslem at “about % to 2” “ they observed a 
force of special constables drawn up under the lamplight. 
Panic-stricken, Moore and Green attempted to hurry away, 
but Cooper kept his presence of mind, and called to them 
in a strong whisper not to walk fast, for he knew this 
would be a sure way of arousing the suspicions of the 
watchers. 

He spoke too late. The leaders of the group, Alcock 
and Wood by name, both manufacturers of Burslem, were 
already approaching. Wood demanded their business in 
being abroad at that time of night, and where they were 
going. 

Cooper replied that he was on his way to Macclesfield 
to catch the early coach for Manchester, and that his com- 
panions were acting as guides. In reply to further ques- 
tioning he admitted that he had come from Hanley. Al- 
cock, who had stopped Moore and Green, demanded of them 
the name of their companion. Unwilling to bring Cooper 
into trouble, they declared they did not know his name, and 
persisted in their statement in spite of repeated question- 
ings. Unable to obtain any information, the two manufac- 
turers ordered' the three travelers to accompany them for 
further questioning to the principal inn of the town, called 
the “Legs of Man” after the well-known Manx arms. 
Here tibey were interrogated by a tart-looking, consequen- 
tial man, who demanded of Cooper what his occupation 
was. To this the latter replied that he was a commercial 
traveler — a, statement which he felt was at least partially 
true. After several other queries the ill-tempered indi- 
vidual asked, “What is your name?” “Thomas Cooper,” 
was the bold reply. Mr. Alcock recognized at once whom 
th^ were dealing with, and hastily passed a slip of paper 
to his fellow-officer. As it passed the candle Cooper ob- 
served that the writing was, “He is a Chartist lecturer.” 
Seeing -fliat he was recognized Cooper instantly declared, 
“Yes, gentlemen, I am a Chartist lecturer, and now I will 
answer any question you may put to me.” “Well, sir,” 
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said Mr. Wood, “now that we know who you are we must 
take you before a magistrate. We shall have to rouse him 
from bed ; but it must be done.” 

By a fortunate circumstance the magistrate before 
whom Cooper was now carried was no other than the same 
Mr. Parker whose house was even then smoldering in 
Shelton. Alarmed by the appearance of the mob he had 
escaped from his residence and from the town, and had 
reached Burslem only an hour before the arrested Chart- 
ists. Sitting up in bed with his nightcap on, his nerves 
shaken by his experience earlier in the evening, it is not 
surprising that his questions impressed Cooper as “most 
stupid.” He requested that the carpet-bag, which Cooper 
had taken over from his companions be emptied in his 
presence, but was unable to find anything incriminating 
in its few meager personal effects, or even in the letters 
and papers which it also contained. 

Mr. Wood at last suggested that as there was no charge 
against the captive, nor any witnesses, and as he frankly 
admitted his identity and his speaking at Hanley, it would 
be best to let him continue his journey. Mr. Parker ac- 
quiesced, and Cooper was thereupon discharged. 

He found his companions staunchly awaiting him in 
the street, and once more taking his bag and cloak they 
hurried with him towards Macclesfield. It was then after 
three o’clock. Cooper allowed the others to go on a little 
away ahead while he struggled with his conflicting and 
tumultuous feelings. 


“Was it not sneaking cowardice to quit the scene of danger?” 
I asked myself. “Ought I not to have remained, and again, on the 
ft^lowing morning have summoned the people to hear me, and pro- 
claimed ‘Peace, Law, and Order?’ 


Or, what if like scenes should be transacting in Lancashire, 
and ddsewhere, and this be really an incipient revolution — ought 
I not to remaiBed, and displayed the spirit of a leader, instead 
of shanniiag the danger? 


Vlo, It was better to go on to the Manchester convention, and 
mmm tha troth about Lancashire, and know the spirit of the leaders 


p. 
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with whom I had to act. O’Connor would be there; and surely he 
would not be deficient in courage if he saw any real opportunity 
of leading the people to win a victory for the People’s Charter.” 

Thus inwardly communing Cooper lost all thought of 
time, until, near a well-known public house, the Red Bull, 
about half way between Burslem and Macclesfield, one of 
the young men looked at his watch and declared that it was 
now impossible for them to reach their destination until 
after the early coach had left. This the other confirmed, 
and they both advised that Cooper turn off a short dis- 
tance beyond to the road for Crewe, where it would be pos- 
sible for him to catch a train for Manchester. This was 
obviously the only feasible plan for reaching the conven- 
tion that day, and was accordingly carried out, although 
the guides lost their way twice before finally arriving at 
their destination. At Crewe they all had breakfast to- 
gether, after which Cooper bade his two young companions 
good-bye, gave them their promised half-crowns, and 
boarded the train. 

He felt afterwards that his not continuing on to Mac- 
clesfield was an intervention of Providence on his behalf, 
for had he done so he would certainly have encountered 
the mob of working men who were proceeding to the Pot- 
teries from Leek and Congleton, one of a score of similar 
bands roaming the north of England during this tumultuous 
August. Had he met this crowd of strikers, he would cer- 
tainly have gone back with them, so wrought up were his 
feelings. In that case he might perhaps have been shot in 
the streets as the leader of the uprising, for on the morning 
that he left the town Burslem was the scene of a struggle 
between the troops and the strikers resulting finally in a 
pitched battle. During the early hours of the morning 
thousands of men and beys carrying bludgeons appeared 
from the surrounding districts and poured into the Pottery 
towns. To oppose them a certain Captain Powys, who 
^d just arrived in Burslem, ordered out a troop of dra- 
goons and special constables under Major Trench. With 


^Life, p. 205. 
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this small force he proceeded to the town square, being 
assailed on the way with showers of stones. Here after 
the riot act had been read Captain Powys ordered the mob 
to return to 'their homes. Instead, at nine-thirty a still 
greater crowd appeared, and again assailed the soldiers 
and police with stones. Once more Captain Powys com- 
manded that they desist from violence and when his words 
had no effect, “believing that the safety of the inhabitants 
of the town demanded it, he requested Major Trench 
to command the troops to fire,” which they did. Im- 
mediately the mob, said to number five or six thousand, 
rushed away in all directions. A part of them rallied, 
and turned on the special constables, but were quickly 
dispersed. One unfortunate victim, his “brains blown 
out * * * fell on the steps of the house of Wedgewood, Esq., 
in a pool of blood.” Many others were badly wounded. 
They were given medical aid by the soldiery and removed 
to the infirmary. Orders were then given to clear the 
town, which was easily done, the strikers being terror- 
stricken, and making no second attempt to rally. The 
special constables were increased in number, and London 
inspectors and police sergeants sent for, 'to lead them. In 
Hanley and Shelton all shops were closed from Monday 
until Wednesday. On Friday, fifty-four alleged rioters, 
amongst them several “decent-looking women”, were ar- 
rested and sent as prisoners to Newcastle under an escort 
of cavalry. The total property damage resulting from the 
riots was estimated to be £12,000, not including money 
extorted from individuals. 

Needtes to say, such consequences as these had never 
entered Clooper’s mind when he so earnestly exhorted the 
colliers and potters and factory hands to work no more 
tmtil the Charter became the law of the land. “Now 


“Ckwwsr stete: “A troop of. cavalry, under Major Beresford, 
tae distnct, and the daring' colliers strove to unhorse the 
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thirty years have gone over my head,” he wrote in his 
autobiography, “I see how rash and uncalculating my 
conduct was * * *. But * * * the demagogue is ever the in- 
strument rather than the leader of the mob. I had caught 
the spirit of the oppressed and discontented thousands, and, 
by virtue of my nature and constitution struck the spark 
which kindled all into combustion.” 

" Life, p. 197. In the opening stanzas of the Purgatory of 
Suicides, Cooper later gave a poetical version of his morning’s speech 
and its consequences. 



Chapiter XIV 


THE MANCHESTER CONFERENCE 
COOPER’S ARREST AND FIRST TRIAL 


When he boarded the train at Crewe, Cooper knew 
nothing of the seriousness of the conflagration which he 
had left raging behind him. His thoughts were with the 
Chartist Conference at Manchester, to which he was pro- 
ceeding as the delegate of the Leicester Shakesperean As- 
sociation and he resolved that at the conference he would 
declare strongly in favor of a universal strike. In spite 
of his having repeatedly proclaimed “i)eace, law, and 
order” during his Hanley speeches, he now meant to fight 
“if the people had to fight,” and endeavor to end the wrong 
at once, “if it could be ended.” ^ 

On the train Cooper found several acquaintances who 
were likewise bound for the Chartist conference, among 
them John Campbell, the National Secretary. When the 
tall chimneys of Manchester finally came into sight and 
every one was seen to be smokeless, Campbell turned to 
Cooper and said with an oath, “Not a single mill at work! 
Something must come out of this, and something serious 

Conditions in Manchester seemed to support the 
prophecy. Detachments of cavalry filled the principal 
streets, and a unit of field artillery rattled over the cob- 
blestones.* When Cooper saw them his naturally fiery 


p, 206. 

•Ibid. 

, that there were 2000 troops and six pieces of 
Mtulery in Manchester at this time; yet, rememhering Peterloo, the 
twrernment avoided an appeal to force, and there was no serious 
soldiers ahd the workers on this occasion.” [On. 
*l cowroented: _ “That the Manchester Insur- 

indisposition to fire and 
insurrection.” Referring to the 
ggem ^ _ turn-out he continue; “And this was what 
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temper, which had been fanned to white heat by the events 
of the past few days, became more fixed in its belief thdt 
force should be met with force. 

He was present at the first meeting of the Conference, 
held that afternoon at a public house. If he had had any 
sleep since his speeches in Burslem and his flight during 
the night it could have been only for an hour or so after 
he reached Manchester. O’Connor objected to a public- 
house as the meeting-place, and suggested that they ad- 
journ to the chapel of the Reverend Mr. Schofield, where 
it was agreed that the formal sessions of the delegates 
should begin next morning. At this first official gathering 
on Wednesday, August 17th, nearly sixty delegates were 
present, one of them being a youth of eighteen to “represent 
the juvenile population.” * 

After electing a president, each delegate reported in 
turn upon the state of affairs in his district. The senti- 
ment appeared unanimous for keeping the strikers out until 
the Charter was granted, most of those present believing 
that the time had at last come when they might hope to 
paralyze the government. Bairstow finally presented a 
formal resolution on behalf of the Executive to the same 
effect as had previously been passed at many local meet- 
ings; namely, that all labour should cease until the Charter 
had become the law of the land. Cooper, who had ob- 
tained the passage of this resolution at the various meetings 
which he had addressed, was a strong supporter of the 
motion. After the Executive and some others had spoken, 
he rose in his place and delivered a fiery harangue, which 
he has thus summarized; 

I told tlie Conference that I should vote for the resolution be- 
cause it meant fighting, and I saw it must come to that. The spread 

They put their huge inarticulate question, Wha-t do you mean to 
do with m? in a manner audible to every reflective soul in this 
kingdom; exciting deep pity in all good men, deep anxiety in all 
men whatever.’^ Fast and Present Book i, chap. iii. 

* Trial of Feargus O^Connor and 58 Others at Lancaster oriy a 
Charge of Sedition Conspiracy, TumvM, and Biot, 1846, p. 353. Thi^s 
446 page publication contains a complete transcript of the testimony 
given at this joint trial of all the delegates who attended this Man- 
chester meeting. 
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the strike would and must be followed by a general outbreak. 
>The authorities of the land would try to quell it, but we must resist 
them. There was nothing now but a physical force struggle to be 
looked for. We must get the people out to fight; and they must be ir- 
resistible if they were united.® 

But O'Connor, whom up to this time Cooper had re- 
garded as an oracle, was not ready for such extreme action. 
A master of diplomacy, he began his reply with that species 
of compliment which the Irish call “blarney." 

“I do not believe;"’ said he, “that there is a braver man in the 
Conference than Mr. Cooper; and I have no doubt that he would 
do what he proposes others should do. But we are not here to talk 
about fighting. We must have no mention of anything of the kind 
here. We are met to consider what can be done to make the Charter 
the law of the land; and the general extension of the strike which 
has been begun is proposed as the means to be used. Let us keep to 
the resolution before the meeting.”® 

Four or five delegates who followed O'Connor re- 
pudiated this counsel, and strongly supported Cooper ; but 
William Hill, editor of the Northern Star as strongly sup- 
ported his chief in objecting to an appeal to force. Cooper 
thus summarizes his speech: 

He admired, he said, the clear intelligence which had led me 
to proclaim in so decided a manner that the strike meant fighting; 
but he wondered that so clear an intellect should dream of fighting. 
Fighting! — ^the people had nothing to fight with, and would be 
mown down by artillery if they attempted to fight. The strike had 
originated with the Anti-Corn Law League, and we should simply 
be their tools if we helped to extend or prolong the strike. It could 
only spread disaster and suffering. He denounced the strike as a 
great folly and a mistake; and he moved a resolution that the Conr 
ference entirely disapprove of it.^ 

Hill was supported by Eiehard Otley, of Sheffield, who 
j|>rafessed himself astonished to hear his friend Copper talk 
of fighting. 

; How conH I estpect poor starving weavers to fight? and what 

fihay to with? Had I calculated that if we endeavored 

^ ...1 p. cf. Trial of Feargus (TConnor ond 55 Others, p. 
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to form battalions for fighting, the people would need food and 
clothing — ^they would need arms and powder and shot; they would 
very likely have to bivouac in the fields anyhow; could I expect poor 
weavers to do that? It would kill them in a few days.® 

To the surprise of the delegates, Hill and O’Connor re- 
ceived further support from George Julian Harney, usually 
reckoned the most extreme physical-force man amongst 
the Chartist leaders. Yet Cooper testifies to the sincerity 
and sensible nature of this unexpected speech from “Julian, 
the renowned invoker of Marat, Danton, and Robespierre 
in the old Convention times.” ° 

Hill’s attack upon the general strike found few sup- 
porters, the votes in favor of his amendment totalling but 
six. O’Connor, as usual, went with the majority, and 
voted in favor of the strike, though he meant from the 
first to do nothing to support it. M’Douall, not satisfied 
with merely passing a resolution, drew up a fiercely-worded 
address to the strikers, “appealing to the God of battles 
for the issue, and urging a universal strike.” “ This was 
immediately printed and circulated upon the responsibility 
of the Executive, O’Connor refusing to allow the con- 
ference or himself to be mixed up with it. A few days 
later he published a violent attack upon M’Douall for his 
recklessness. And, indeed, the publication of the address 
caused the police to set up a search for its signatories. 

Cooper and Bairstow left Manchester together, walk- 
ing through Derbyshire as far as Belper, where they took 
a train. Upon arriving in Leicester Cooper found his 
Chartist followers in a state of discouragement and terror. 
There had been violent scenes in this town as well as in 
the Potteries. Even before the arrival of Cooper’s letter 
urging a general strike for the Charter the working men 
of Leicester had “turned out.” One of their assemblages 
upon a piece of rising ground known as Momecker Hill was 
charged and dispersed by the counly police, who later 
charged the workers again in the streets of Leicester, 
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breaking a good many heads with their wooden truncheons.^ 
Cooper’s first task was to reorganize the shattered ranks 
of his Shakesperean Brigade, a matter of some difficulty 
as the operatives were thoroughly cowed by the rough 
tactics of the police. Cooper himself acted with his usual 
courage, issuing a printed address to the magistrates of 
Leicester which boldly reprehended them for dispersing the 
people, and assured them that he would continue to agitate 
for the People’s Charter.^^ 

But his course was now almost run. A summons was 
issued for his arrest on August 25, 1842, by a Staffordshire 
magistrate, commanding the “Constables of Stoke-upon- 
Trent and Peace Officers in the said county of Stafford” to 

forthwith apprehend and bring before me, [R. Adderley], or some 
other of her Majesty’s Justices of the Peace acting in and for the 
said County, the body of the said Thomas Cooper, to answer unto 
the said charge [of sedition], and to be further dealt with according 
to law. Herein fail ye not.” 


Two of the members of the Stafford police brought the 
warrant to Leicester, and Sergeant Wright and Policeman 
Smith were sent to Cooper’s house in Churchgate to 
execute it.“ Cooper was expecting his apprehension, and 
accepted arrest quietly. In a letter to Hill written three 
days later from Stafford Gaol he stated that the constables 
had been civil, and that his beloved little wife parted from 
him like a heroine.*® A crowd gathered in front of the 
shop, but made no trouble. As he was conducted along 
the street handcuffed to one of the policemen he repeated 
that the Chaartists had a good cause. The constables took 
him to the Town-hall, where in the presence of the Mayor 
he w^s handed over to George Rhodes, Superintendent of 
tiie Hanley police, and Mr. Cottrell, Superintendent of the 
Neweastle-under-Ljmae police. 


, Star, August 87, 1842, for an account of the 

troBiiJes at iieicester. 

"Z^e, p. 212. 
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He was removed to the railway about half past one in the 
custody of the Staffordshire officers, in an omnibus, a guard of 
police accompanying it; a large number of his beloved brigade of 
Shakesperean Chartists who had heard of what was going on — men, 
boys, and girls, the great part of whom were very active in the 
late disturbances — also followed as closely as they could; the women 
were very angry, and decidedly the most noisy of the lot.“ 

For a time it was feared that a rescue mig-ht be attempted, 

the Chartists being numerous in Leicester, and the prisoner ex- 
ceedingly popular with them. He is a person of varied attainments 
and considerable talent.” 

When the officers and their prisoner left by the “thirty 
minutes to two down-train,” devoted Shakespereans crowded 
the bridge above the railway station to wave farewell to 
their unfortunate General. 

Cooper declared that “the two officers who had me in 
charge were kind to me to a degree which will cause me 
to respect them while I have breath. They constantly said, 
‘You conduct yourself like a gentleman, andl it is not our 
place to injure you.’ ” Alighting from the train at 
Derby, the party proceeded “in a kind of double-gig,” stop- 
ping at Uttoexter bo take tea — an inherent British right 
not to be denied even to a political prisoner. 

They arrived in Hanley about ten at night, and after 
being allowed a cup of coffee at an inn. Cooper was taken 
to one of the lock-ups which had escaped destruction by 
the rioters and placed in charge of the keeper, who “put 
huge iron bolts on [his] ancles,” and left him to try to 
sleep on a bench, wrapped up in his cloak. Daylight 
brought Cottrell in whose charge he was to travel to New- 
castle-under-Lyme, who immediately ordered the fetters 
removed. The wife of Jeremiah Yates, at whose house he 
had stayed on his memorable former visit to the town, 
brought him some breakfast and the Northern Star, and 

Leicester Chrov,icle^ August 27, 1842, 

North Staffordshire Mercury^ August 27, 1842, 

^Northern Star, September 3, 1842. 

^Life, p. 212. 
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he "Was allowed to wash and change his clothes. On Satur- 
day, August 27 th, he states in his first letter to Hill : 

At twelve at noon I was once more handcuffed, this time to another 
poor culprit — a rebel, I suppose, like myself — ^placed again in the 
double gig or car, and conveyed from Hanley to Newcastle-under- 
Lyme in the style of a state prisoner, guarded by sixteen of the 
34th regiment of Foot, with fixed bayonets. As we went slowly 
everybody was edified with the sight of the rebel Chartist.™ 

Arrived at Newcastle-under-Lyme, he was arraigned 
before Rowland Mainwaring and John Ayshford Wise.*^ 
It was at this time that the affidavits previously quoted were 
taken down. In his letter to Hill, Cooper speaks more 
kindly of Mainwaring than he did afterwards when writ- 
ing his autobiography, but in view of the two years con- 
finement intervening between the two accounts this is 
easily understood. 

Cooper complains of the leading questions which were 
put to the witnesses by the magistrates. Referring to the 
testimony of James Wilding [known in the Potteries as 
“Dirty Neck”], Cooper states that when Wilding testified 
he had heard the prisoner proclaim, “Peace, law, and 
order,” and shout it aloud, Mr. Mainwaring interposed, and 
asked how it had been said, whether it sounded! as if the 
speaker meant it. Wilding replied, “Oh, no! it was only 
an innuendo.” Cooper asked then whether he was to be 
convicted of a crime by innuendo. “Do you think it right, 
sir,” he concluded, “to put answers in men's mouths in this 
way?” 

Two witnesses, Thomas Boomhall, a Shelton laborer 
who was unable to write his name, and James Brundred, 
a blacksmith of the same place, both swore to Cooper’s 
pr<^tenee at the fires. The first testified to meeting Cooper 
walking towards Mr. Forrester’s premises, and said he 
had known him by his cap. The second testified to seeing 
coming away from the fire at Mr. Parker’s house. 

— -- I I . I 

. Star, September 8, 1842, 
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As we have seen. Cooper was at that time on his way to 
Burslem, and shortly afterwards in the presence of Mr. 
Parker himself. This last witness also identified Cooper 
by his cap, similar to the one he was wearing at his hear- 
ing before the magistrates. In his letter to Hill, Cooper 
wrote, “I do not wish to say that any of them spoke wilful 
untruths. They laboured, however, under a ‘deceptio 
visus.’ ” In the view of the sworn statements of the two 
witnesses mentioned, the magistrates were undoubtedly 
justified in committing Cooper to Stafford Gaol on a charge 
of “aiding in a riot at Hanley.” 

He was not sent off immediately, but remained at 
Newcastle-under-Lyme until next day, Sunday, August 28, 
1842. He had a comfortable night’s rest at Superintendent 
Cottrell’s, Captain Mainwaring having given orders that 
he was to be treated well; and he was allowed to receive 
some Chartist visitors from Hanley on Sunday morning. 
At noon, however, he was paraded to the Whitmore rail- 
road station in an open carriage drawn by four horses, ' 
and escorted by a troop of cavalry, the 2nd Dragoon Guards, 
with naked swords in their hands. “This guarding with 
drawn sabres, and the splendid brass helmets,” he wrote 
Hill, “made me feel I was considered a captive of distinc- 
tion.” At the Whitmore station he was handcuffed to 
Superintendent Cottrell, and remained manacled during 
the train ride to Stafford, where he was delivered to the 
prison and locked up. He first entered Stafford Gaol as 
a prisoner on August 28, 1842, and here he remained during 
the six weeks which intervened between his incarceration 
and his discharge on bail after his first trial. 

What were his thoughts and feelings as he entered the 
gloomy portals of the prison? He has answered this ques- 
tion at the end of the long letter to Hill already quoted, a 
communication which was written the day after he was 
locked up. The cheerfulness there manifested was to 
evaporate later, but at the time of his writing this first 
letter he was still sustained by his wrought-up feelings, 
and interested in the novelty of his surroundings. On 
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Allgust 29th, after having been an inmate of the jail for 
twenty-four hours, he thus described the experience: 

Of course I have slept on the prisoner’s proverbial “hard bed.” 
A.ye, and it is a hard bed indeed ! But then I slept on it with an 
unstained conscience as to the crime for which I am committed. 
My meals are supplied to me at my own cosit [or rather at the cost 
of my dearly beloved wife, and of those who are kind enough to 
Kelp her]“ by Mr. Peplow, an intelligent Chartist of this place. 
My sleeping cell is above several stairs; it is but eight feet long 
and five feet wide; but never mind that. I will bear it with the 
cheerfulness of a man and a patriot. 

At a quarter to six the bell rings for us to rise; we are in our 
walking-yard and day-room until evening; and at six we are locked 
up in our sleeping cells * * * I have taken the office of ^‘Chaplain*’ 
as" they call it, to our ward, and read the form of prayer morning 
aud evening. The prayers are really fine ones, and I feel a high 
pleasure in filling this office. 

Now I might complain, if I were querulous, for who does not 
know that there is in prison much, to a man of my habits and dis- 
position especially, which is irksome? But no: I am a Chartist 
and an Englishman, and will neither disgrace my political creed, 
noi* the brave spirit of my forefathers.®* 

On the following day, August SO, he wrote to Hill 
afain. After some complaint because he was allowed only 
one sheet of paper at a time, and had to hand in the written 
page before he received another blank one, he describes 
how he spent the hours of his second night in a prison cell. 

*. I happen to have a few resources within me for whiling away 
the hours of solitariness. You will recollect my once telling you, 
my dear Hill, that I committed the first three books of Paradise 
Lost and the whole of Hamlet to memory when about two and twenty 
y^ars of age * ♦ * Last night, when closed up in my sleeping 
cell, I contrived, by resorting to this inward wealth, to buy some 
hours of extatic enjoyment within the grated prison. I first re- 
peated the opening half -book of Hilton [in a very low tone, of course, 
for prisoners are not allowed to speak aloud], and then glided 
from the majesty of Paradise Lost to the witching wildness of 
CIristobel, repeating as much as I could call to mind of that sin- 

^ At a, meeting of the Shakesperean Chartists on September 8th 
was tatei up to help defray the expense of Cooper^s 
{ITor^rii Stur, Septrafcer XO, 18423 ^nd doubtless there 
tmEectlona hc^ before and after this date. 

September S, 1842. 
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gTilar, beautiful, and mysterious poem of the singular Coleridge. 
After running over a few sweetly plaintive pieces of Wordsworth, 

I changed my enjoyment for music, and partly in a low vocal strain, 
and partly in a mock whistle, called up to my imagination as fully 
as I was able the choruses in the Dettingen, Te Deum, the gay 
pastoral music of Asis and Galatea, and ended my reminiscences 
for the nonce by imitating the instrumental and vocal pomp of 
^‘From the Censor,” the grand double chorus in the superb oratorio 
of Solomon.^ 

On Monday, September 19, 1842, at the close of his 
third week of imprisonment, he wrote to his wife : 

Well, I still look forward with a calm and intrepid hope, not 
that I shall get out of these toils unscathed, but that I shall be 
able, undauntedly, though with the modesty of a man, “to speak 
the truth and fear not.” And then I shall be able to meet and 
endure my sentence as becomes one who has so often displayed to 
assembled thousands the high and holy example of Latimer, Raleigh, 
and Algernon Sydney, and all the worthies of Old England. I 
will hope the best, but meet the worst, as it becomes those to do 
who have embarked all their hopes and fears — ^who have thrown 
their whole being into the struggle for truth. 

A fortnight from today and the judges enter Stafford for our 
trials! How rapidly the time will pass away! and then comes the 
effort. How exultingly I shall go up to it! I used to feel proud 
to go out on Sunday evenings to take my stand in Leicester market- 
place, to deliver truth; but how much more proudly shall I proceed 
to this trial! My heart will be the lightest in Court that day. It 
shall be a day of my life, depend upon it,®* 

His trial did not begin until October 11, and during 
the intervening weeks of imprisonment he estimated that 
eight hundred persons were arrested for participation in 
the Pottery riots and clapped into prison with him. It 
was at this time that Cooper composed several of the 
simple tales afterwards published as Wise Scuivs and Modern 
InsUmces [1845]. He also began at this time an abor- 
tive attempt upon the theme he had projected before leaving 

^ Northern Stm, September 3, 1842. 

SeptemVr 24, 1842. 

^ This figure [like most others which Cooper gives] seems exag- 
gerated. Citing as his authority the Annual Register of 1842, West 
states that the total number for trial was 274, of whom the Special 
Commission sat to try 180 alleged incendiaries during the first week 
of October, 1842, [Op, cit, p, 193]. 
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Lincoln, the Purgatory of Suicides, and composed one 
hundred lines of blank verse for his contemplated epic. 
These were abandoned later when he decided to write his 
poem in Spenserian stanzas. 

He relates that during these weeks of imprisonment 
he suffered considerable anxiety owing to the reports 
brought in by new prisoners. 

‘'They are laying bottles of port among the gentry at Hanley/' 
said some, “that Cooper will be hanged for treason/' “It is con- 
fidently said," whispered others, for they were not allowed to talk 
in an ordinary tone, “that poor old Daddy Richards, as well as 
Ellis and Cooper, will be transported for life; a dozen witnesses 
will swear that they were all at the fires in the night, and assist- 
ing." 

These reports were received at first with sceptical 
smiles, but after events proved that there was a real 
seriousness of purpose behind the prosecution. 

Prison life and prison thoughts are described in 
another letter, only recently brought to light. It is ad- 
dressed to William Freshney, a Lincoln friend, and reads 
as follows: 

I write this letter with a crowd of poor men around me in 
the day-room of my ward, which is at one end of a graveled yard, 
in which we walk or sit during the day * ^ * I am sworn against 
very heavily * * * charges which I hope to disprove by a large 
number of respectable witnesses if I can only procure bail and 
get down for a few days in the Potteries to collect them. My bail 
is £500 for myself, and two sureties of £250 each. I have written 
Hebb and Seeley to ask them if they will stand for me. I do not 
e:«pect it of either of them, but you need not tell them so. My real 
expectations are from Mullen and Dr. Simpson, but I was determined 
to put the Lincolners [whom I served so long and truly] to proof for 
the last time. As loud as they were to condemn Sir Edward Lytton 
Bnlwer when he deceived me so dirtily, I have no doubt they will 
Imitate him — cast me aside like a squeezed orange when I am no 
loniper useful 

Tten in a passage of characteristic egotism he adds: 

Mmnt mind, my time may come, and I may be where Charley 
^ It m , be so eagerly yet— aye, and perhaps before 
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In view of the g-ourd-like rapidity of growth which Chartism 
displayed in Leicester under Cooper’s cultivation, this hope 
of being elected to Parliament was not, at the time it was 
written, entirely preposterous. The letter continues: 

I must confess that I have an indescribable horror of transpor- 
tation. I think if my beloved little wife was taken to heaven 
I could then cheerfully submit to such a sentence. But trials of 
no common description have endeared her to me, and I think it 
would kill me at once if I were to hear the judge say, “Beyond the 
seas for the term of your natural life.” May the merciful guide 
of my life prevent such a visitation! Yet I do not expect to avoid 
some punishment by law. I have openly, in Court, acknowledged 
being present at certain meetings and approving the strike of all 
work until the Charter was obtained. # * * “ 

Cooper decided to conduct his cwn defence at the 
forthcoming trial, although he prudently engaged an at- 
torney, William Williams, of Longton, “an honest Radical,*’ 
to assist him. Williams later secured the services of a 
barrister named Lee to watch the trial and assist in points 
of law. Cooper also had the assistance of William Prowt- 
ing Roberts, “the Chartist Attorney-General,” as he was 
often called. It was from Roberts that he learned a week 
before he was to appear that, before being tried for “sedi- 
tion and conspiracy,” he would first be tried for arson, on 
the charge of aiding and abetting in the burning of Jus- 
tice Parker’s house. 

When he was arraigned on October 11 before Sir 
Nicholas Conyngham. Tindal, Lord Justice of the Common 
Pleas, in accordance with Robert’s advice he refused to 
plead guilty or not guilty until he was allowed to sever — 
that is receive trial apart from the seventeen other prisoners 
with whom he was originally to have been tried — ^and until 
he received permission to challenge all members of the 
jury who had served on any trial during this Special As- 
size. Although the prosecuting counsel Mr. Waddington, 
and the Solicitor-General Sir William Follett resisted these 
demands, Chief Justice Tindal granted them both. In still 
another letter to Hill written after he had been released 


lM<!«in 0 hdr 0 Chronicle, May 17, 1880. 
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on bail, Cooper said he owed his escape from transporta- 
tion ''almost entirely to the intelligence and fidelity of Mr. 
Williams and Roberts,’’ particularly to their insistence 
"that he 

make a desperate struggle towards obtaining a jury not one mem- 
ber of which had been engaged in a previous trial during the Special 
Commission * * * Men [who] did not, like their predecessors seem 
to take it as a matter of course that they were to find every one 
‘‘guilty’ that stood in the dock and was called “the prisoner” by 
Sir William Follett ^ I feel certain that my fate would have 
been as hapless as that of poor Ellis, nay, perhaps worse, had not 
my attornies advised me to press for a separate trial * * * Although 
poor injured Ellis has been horribly victimized, and aged Capper 
is immured for two years in addition to having his goods seized 
for neglecting some legal form, yet Robinson has wholly escaped 
his brutal enemies, while I am delivered from the horrors of tran- 
sportation, and have yet a chance, at least, though it may be a 
slight one, for establishing my innocence of the remaining “high 
crimes and misdemeanors” with which I am charged. 

■Cooper complained bitterly of the unfairness of the 
Solicitor-General during this first trial both in his address- 
es to the jurj’’, and in his cross-examination of -witnesses. 
Once, indeed, Cooper sprang to his feet to interrupt and 
contradict when Sir William addressing the judge and jury 
said in his deep voice: 

“The prisoner at the bar is declared by several -witnesses to 
have said -while addressi-ng the cro-wd that had just returned to 
Hanley, after burning the house of the Reverend Mr. Vale at Long- 
ton, ‘My lads, you have done your -work w-ell today I’ What w-ork, 
gentlemen? Why the destruction of property to be sure.” 

“Sir William,” [Cooper] cried out, “you are slaughtering me! 
You know it is false to say that I meant they had done their work 
-well in destroying property. Yon know that your most intelligent 
witness, Mr. McBean, declared that the words were ‘You have done 
your work well in turning out the hands." And those were the 
words; wrong or right, I shall not deny ihem.”" 

Aa we have seen, two -witnesses, Broomhall and 
.Brondred, swore to Cooper’s presence at the fires. But 
tfenmidi the testimony of Wmrflungfam, Sylvester, and 

Star, Novmuber m, 184?. 

US. 
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others who had been with him every moment of the time 
from his dismissal of the evening meeting on August 16- 
until his boarding the train at Crewe the following morn- 
ing Cooper was able to establish an alibi, in spite of the 
sworn testimony to the contrary. 

At the end of the examinaition of witnesses Cooper 
delivered a two hour speech in his own defence, which, 
according to Roberts, much affected Sir Nicholas Tindal 
and caused certain feminine spectators to shed tears. He 
dealt first with the evidence of the witnesses, and their 
contradictions of each other; second with his own alibi 
on the night of the riots. He denied that he had recom- 
mended any breach of the peace or any violence; declared 
he had become a democrat from reading the glorious his- 
tory of Greece; and appealed to the principles of freedom 
enunciated in the Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights. 
An editorial in the Chronicle of August 17, referring to 
him as “the incendiary Cooper,” and stating that disorder 
“had not occurred until he entered the Potteries,” he de- 
clared was due to the fact that the proprietor of the paper. 
Sir John Easthope, had lost his place as M. P. from Leices- 
ter owing to the spread of Chartist ideas amongst the 
electors, complete suffrage men having become so numerous 
that Easthope had been compelled to “give up the regis- 
tering of electors, and abandon the idea of ever being 
returned from Leicester again” It was the knowledge 
that the humble Chartist had done this, the prisoner as- 
serted, which had caused the honorable baronet to publish 
the editorial in question. He asserted further that he 
had never seen a gun, pike, or dagger among his Leicester 
Chartists, and with regard to himself stated, “I have never 
had arms of my own, nor let off a pistol in my life, nor do 
I think I could do so.” He concluded by giving a sketch 
of his life, at the close of which he demanded of the jury 

’^Addreei to the Jury by Thomas Cooper * * * [1843] which 
reproduce the closing speech in fnlL The Northern Star of Oc- 
tober 22, 1842, devoted a whole page to “a full and faithful account 
that saasterpiece of eloquence and argument.” 
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pEether “they coula believe any intent of urging men to 
^e destruction of property could dwell in the mind of one 
who had' spent so much of his life in mental and moral 
cultivation.” 

In his summing up Justice Tindal instructed the jury 
that on the evidence they could not convict the defendant 
of arson, and after being out for twenty minutes the jurors 
returned a verdict of “Not guilty.” This acquittal was 
due of course as much to the unassailable nature of the 
alibi as it was to Cooper’s eloquence. Yet his fellow- 
prisoner Ellis, who had not severed, but had been tried in 
a group with twenty others, was convicted in spite of an 
equally unassailable alibi, and sentenced to twenty-one years 
transportation. 

This first trial ended on Wednesday, October 19 ; and 
as there were still two other charges against him Cooper 
was returned to prison. On the following Friday he was 
again taken before Chief Justice Tindal and arraigned for 
“conspiracy” in company with seventy-year old John 
Richards and the almost equally elderly Joseph Capper. 
Following this he was arraigned alone for the crime of 
“sedition." When this third indictment against him was 
read, he 

told the Jud^e that I would at once plead ‘^guilty/’ and give the 
eotiTt no further trouble, if he would, as a lawyer, assure me that 
it wm sedition to advise men to ^‘cease labour until the People’s 
Charter became the law of the land,” — ^for that I had so advised 
Hie cc^Hers in the Potteries, and would not deny it: but Sir Nicholas 
Tindal said he could not assure me that it was seditious.®* 


Acting once more upon the advice of the Chartist coun- 
sd Boherts, Cooper requested that his trial on the second 
two indictments be postponed until the assizes. 


Sir WlUlam FoUett fhe recbrds| smiled wiUi gladness when 
III reflet. The ambiHmis, hard-wurMng, Intelligent man 

mA liie fnrtnigttffa work ai Stafford* though 


JPmmieifw mMOm, tmm&m, IS^Preiaee. 
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he was paid several thousands for it, hastened his end. He readily 
consented, and Daddy Richards, as he was always called in the Pot- 
teries, was also allowed to traverse.®* 

Following these proceedings the prisoners were once 
more returned to Stafford Gaol, pending their procurance 
of acceptable sureties for their release on bail. It was at 
this time that he first met the unfortunate William Sheratt 
Ellis, against whose conviction he afterwards so pas- 
sionately and continually protested as a hideous mi.scar- 
riage of justice. Cooper’s own vivid account of this ex- 
perience is worthy of quotation at length. 

I was taken down into the ‘^g’lory-hole’' or dungeon beneath the 
court-house, to wait until I could be re-conveyed to the gaol, chained 
in a gang with some ten others * * * In that wretched dungeon, 
among an anxious crowd of at least forty other prisoners, I first 
clasped the hand of William Ellis. 

The feeling of horror which came over me when I first entered 
that dungeon I cannot describe. All that I had read in the romances 
of Mrs, Radcliffe and other companion tales of my boyhood, did 
not serve to prepare me for the shuddering vision of that night. 
A dirty train-oil lamp hung up in the center of the groined top 
-of this low dungeon served to give it a yellow twilight. The stench 
arising from a privy in one corner, which, with the filth teeming 
over, was exposed to sight, together with want of air in a dungeon 
beneath* the ground, and having no natural light or access to air, 
— coupled with the sight of a crowd of human beings whose haggard 
looks and sweaty faces told you before they spoke that all were 
either writhing under the consciousness that their dread doom had 
come, or was near at hand, brought a deathly sickness over me. A 
petty tyrant of an under-turnkey entered, snarlingly commanding 
my wretched companions to stand back, and placing a bucket of vine- 
gar in the center of the dungeon plunged a red-hot iron into it to 
purify the foul air, and my sickness was relieved. When the un- 
derling retired, the men crowded round me: ‘*Oh, Cooper! I have 
got ten years!’" exclaimed one, — ^and “I have got fifteen!” cried 
another,— And I am * * transported for life!” said another, and 

hid his face in his hands * * * Bursts of revengeful feeling suc- 
ceeded; oaths more dreadful than I must record broke from the 
lips of those miserable men, — many of whom solemnly averred their 
innocence, — ^whiie others uttered tremendous curses upon the heads 
of those they declared to be tyrants, who had striven to starve 
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them, and were now sending them across the sea to end their 
existence in chains and shame! * * ^ 

Workingmen of England! — can you wonder that in that hour 
of agonized excitement, during that dreadful display of injury and 
suffering, can you wonder that I * * * exclaimed, ‘‘Would to God 
I had really known before hand what the Potteries were bent upon 
that day! We would either have begun the revolution in earnest, 
or I would have been hung for treason!*^ * * 

Ellis took me by the arm and led me aside * * * “Come and 
read the sentence which Judge Tindal has passed on me!” said he, 
and pointing to the low groined ceiling near the lamp, amidst 
numerous rude scrawls effected by wretched beings who had at 
various periods breathed the foul atmosphere of the felon's * * * 
“glory-hole,” I read with horror, .“William Ellis, twenty-one years.” 
I gazed into the poor victim's face, and although he essayed to 
smile, I saw in his eye of despair how deeply the iron of the tyrants 
had entered his soul * * * “It is such a mockery of justice,” [he 
said]. The evidence against me was so ridiculous * * * I was not 
permitted to address a single word to the judge: they tore me away, 
and hurried me down here * * * : i felt as if choking when I found 
that they would not let me open my mouth, and all was over!” 

We walked to and fro during the hour we remained together 
in that dungeon, pouring into each other’s hearts all the strength of 
consolation and fortitude that we could * * * Ellis conjured me 
to perseverance, and expressed a deep confidence that since I had 
been preserved from the ruin which our prosecutors had devised 
for me, it would be for some great and good end. I assured him 
the conviction would never leave me while I had breath that the 
chief struggle of my life ought to be the unwearied and incessant 
one to procure redress for his wrongs, and the wrongs of all the 
injured and innocent men who were banished with him.®® 

Cooper nobly redeemed his promise, not only in the 
“Memoir of W. Sheratt Ellis,” published in an obscure 
four-page Chartist weekly, but also in the prefa<^ to the 
Purgatoiy of Suicides, which made Ellis’s story familiar 
to tibousands. In the English Chwtist CiretiUir Cooper 
said further of Ellis: 

We talked of the great cause in which we had mutually em- 
harittd, aisd the suicidal quarrels of its leaders. Our hearts, 
test fidly ia tutiaoii here. What might have been accomplished hy 
; tto time * * * if the right spirit had possessed «u:h leading spirit 

w. B, sais,” fem. eU. ' 
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After that interview in the dungeon I never saw William Ellis 
again except [one Sunday] through the grated bars of the prison 
chapel * * * The night when the first draft of victims were to 
leave the Gaol in a chain gang, I heard the fetters clang as those 
injured beings trod along the pavement and passed under the window 
of my sleeping-cell. I knew that Ellis, and others equally innocent, 
were amongst their number. A thrill of wonder ran through me 
as I remembered that I had been acquitted when tried for a crime 
of the same name and nature as that for which they were thus 
suffering, although Ellis’ innocence was equal with my own. 

Reader, if thou art a philosopher, yet do not sneer when I avow 
that * * ’J' I sprang from my hard straw pallet, and on my 
knees * * * [prayed I might be] made the instrument for securing 
justice for those who were now being robbed of its fruits: that * * 

I, who had been delivered from ''the snare of the fowler” might, 
although after the toil of many years, see that toil issue in the 
return of Ellis to his native land.^ 

Joseph Capper, when arraigned with Cooper and 
Richards for the crime of “conspiracy” had refused to 
traverse. “I want to go whooam,” said the obstinate old 
man; “try me and get done wi’ me. I’ve done nowt 
amiss.” Accordingly he was tried separately without 
further delay, speedily found guilty, and sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment. 

Richards was able to arrange for bail during the 
court’s recess, but Cooper had more trouble. After much 
difficulty he obtained as his second surety Mr. Robert 
Haimes of Oundle, a beneficent gentleman of eighty who 
knew Cooper only as a poor Chartist in trouble. But it 
was necessary for Cooper’s lawyer to send four times to 
Whitehall before recognizance was finally obtained as the 
result of a special letter to the Clerk of the Crown re- 

I . ” “Memoir of W. S. Ellis,” loe. cit. Of the 274 prisoners tried 
by the Special Commission 54 were sentenced to transportation—. 
11 for life, 13 [including Ellis] for twenty-one years, and the re- 
mainder for shorter periods; 146 were sentenced to prison and hard 
labor for periods varying from two years to ten days; 8 were sen- 
tenced to various terms of imprisonment without hard labor; 65 
w^ acquitted; 2 were discharged on entering into recognizances; 
and 3 [one other besides Richards and Cooper] traversed until the 
next assizes. Anmal R 0 ffieier, 1842, Pt. 2. p. 103: cited by West. 

J. , 0®. at, p. 193. 

"Li/0, p. 218, 
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questing him to expedite the discharge of Mr. Cooper. The 
Staffordshire magistrate proved equally dilatory, and it 
was only after ftve weeks of delay that Cooper was finally 
released on bail of £200 for “certain conspiracies,” and 
of the same almount for “certain misd'emeanors.” His 
first imprisonment had thus lasted for eleven weeks, from 
August 27 to November 12, 1842. 



Chaptkr XV 

THE COMPLETE SUFFRAGE UNION CONFERENCE 

Cooper, though he was released from prison on Satur- 
day, November 12, did not reach Leicester until the after- 
noon of the Monday following. His coming was announced 
by handbills distributed throughout the town, and upon 
alighting from the afternoon train he was met by a band 
of music at the head of a procession of “ten thousand per- 
sons,” such as had not been seen in the town since the 
agitation for the Reform Bill. He was escorted through 
the principal streets in triumph, after which the celebra- 
tion was continued in the Amphitheatre with a public tea, 
dancing, and a band concert. By half-past eight, when 
the speech-making began, not another person could be 
squeezed into the spacious auditorium. All three of the 
speakers were political prisoners out on bail. After two 
long speeches on Chartism and the land question by West 
and Beesley, Cooper finally arose. During the course of 
his address he referred to the banished Ellis and his fellow- 
prisoners with the tears trickling down his cheeks. So 
moving was his address, which lasted until after midnight, 
that at its conclusion John Markham, whose bitter quarrel 
with Cooper we have previously noticed, came forward, 
with outstretched' hand to request a reconciliation. 

For some days afterward Cooper felt languid and en- 
feebled, principally he thought on account of his long 
hours of confinement in the cramped night cell and his 
sleeping with his clothes on, as he had found the hard 
straw pallet unendurable. Mrs. Cooper, he declared in 
one of his letters to the Sixur, had shown herself to possess 
as stout a heart as any man in Leicester. In his five let- 
ters which that weekly published in its issues of November 
19 and 26, he referred to Ellis each time. In one of them 
he declared’ that while God gave him life he would con- 
ies 
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tinue to proclaim Ellis’s wrongs in the ears of his country- 
men, in the hope that Peel’s adminisitration would be com- 
pelled by public opinion to annul the dreadful sentence. 

But he found that there was work to be done in 
Leicester also. Dissensions had sprung up as a result of 
the leadership of Duffy, whom Cooper had appointed as 
his deputy, and he returned to find the Shakespereans 
honeycombed with discord and jealousy. However, with 
Cooper himself on the scene schisms were temporarily 
cheeked. One of his first moves was to lease the Amphi- 
theatre at a weekly rental. of £5. Singing classes and 
drama groups were organized, and a production of Hamlet 
announced. During the first week after his return collec- 
tions and admissions paid to Cooper’s lectures amounted to 
nine guineas; during the second week to seven pounds. 

On December 12 Cooper wrote yet again to the North- 
ern Star with reference to Ellis. He advised that, moved 
by one of his previous letters, a Quaker of Birmingham had 
promised to pay Mrs. Ellis a shilling a week until her hus- 
band’s release. A reader having recommended that a 
brief life of Ellis be drawn up and copies sold for the 
benefit of his family, Cooper at once wrote to the Potteries 
rejuesting materials for the preparation of such a sketch, 
which he eventually published as a memoir in the English 
Chartist Cireidar. 

During December the Shakespereans assisted also in 
a political demonstration in Nottingham when Duncombe 
introduced Gisborne as a parliamentary candidate for iiiat 
city. Adorned with rosettes, Cooper and O’Connor led the 
horses of the open carriage in which Mr. Duncombe en- 
tered Nottingham, and the Shakesperean Brigade had a 
prominent place in the procession of Radicals and Chart- 
ists who turned out to welcome the member from Finsbury 
sad Ms political protegd. Duncombe, who was a great 
^jtmrtsioan and dandy, and for years had tbe reputation of 
beiBg tile bcHdHdzessed man in the Hom^, made a marked 
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impression upon Cooper, who declared that he had never 
seen a handsomer man anywhere. 

While he was in Nottingham Cooper had a long con- 
ference with O’Connor regarding Chartist affairs, and also 
discussed with him certain charges against the Executive 
of the National Association, charges which later this month 
came up for public hearing. He probably also showed 
O’Connor at this time the first draft of his plan for reor- 
ganizing the Chartist Association. 

There has recently come to light still another letter 
to a former acquaintance in Lincoln describing his hopes 
and fears at this time. Dated December 7, 1842, and writ- 
ten from Leicester, it begins as follows: 

London, to my mind, is the only arena for real action. I think 
I am but preparing for a future struggle there. Yet I feel that 
in Leicester I am in the right place at present. I wield, in spite 
of my poverty, a more powerful influence than any Chartist in 
England except our chief. My “Shakesperean Brigade*^ numbers 
nearly three thousand, and it is more completely under the sway 
of my ^^enthusiasm” [you have selected the right wo-rd] than is the 
association in any other town under the influence of any single man. 
But then I am every moment on full stretch for the poor famishing 
multitude-lecturing, preaching, leading them in music, the drama, 
science, etc. And how little does it all avail I 

Alas, Brogden, one learns to know what starvation is in a town 
like this. We never knew what poverty was — ^we never saw it — ^in 
Lincolnshire. Nobody knows what real poverty is in that happy 
county. I could not have believed that such squalid degradation, 
such intense misery, existed as I now behold. Depend upon it, the 
suffering of the manufacturing districts has never been half 
told. * ^ * 

I have no hope of avoiding a prison next March at Stafford. 
Yet it does not affright me. My conscience tells me that I have 
acted for the best. If I have erred I cannot blame myself. I saw 
—and still see — such hellish tyranny inflicted by the grinding 
manufacturers, that X cannot see anything in prospect but the 
Charter that would effectually relieve the suffering millions. ^ * 

I hoped to have been in liondon for a week about this time, having 
writtei» a lot of tales while in prison, and wishing to try their ac- 
ceptlt-nce with some publisher — ^and also wishing to spend a few days 
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in my old favourite haunt, the Museum Library, in order to collect 
some materials for a large work I propose to complete during my 
next imprisonment — ^but I cannot raise the wind, so must stay where 
I am.' 

Another outbreak of hostilities occurred this month 
between the Complete Suffrage Union supporters and the 
Leicester Chartists, particularly those under Cooper's 
leadership. At the previous conference of the Sturge or- 
ganization it had been agreed that delegates to the second 
conference, whose opening was now at hand, should be 
elected half by electors [i.e. those already in possession 
the franchise] and half by non-electors [workingmen with- 
out the right to vote] unless — in most cases a useless pro- 
viso — the two groups could mutually agree to elect the 
same persons. 

In order to obtain a majority of the delegates, and con- 
sequent control of the convention, O'Connor was strain- 
ing every nerve to get his supporters elected, A fortnight 
before the assembling of the conference his mouthpiece was 
fulminating : 

We last week called upou the people in those localities where 
their counsellors had entered into any compromise with the Stur- 
geites to interpose their right at the public meetings for the elec- 
tion of delegates, and to do their own business, and to do it well 
by electing out and out Chartists as their representatives to the 
forthcoming Birmingham Conference. We did so because we con- 
ceived that the utmost vigilance, always necessary, is more so now; 
seeing that the enemy has put on the face of an angel of light 
in order to effectually beguile the unwary; and that consequently 
this new move is more likely to turn aside unreflecting leaders, and 
to open a wide gap for the designing * * * We are the more ur- 
gent because the card to be played at Birmingham is of the last 
<^nsequence to the cause of Chartism, and will, in all likelihood, end 
either in the increased union of our forces, and consolidation of our 
strength, or in dividing and scattering us abroad to the four winds 
of heaven.* 


*Vide Ckr^nide, May 11, 1029, for complete text 

hf this letter, the original of which is in the possession of Sir 
lyhaijt Winfrey, of Castor House, Peterborough, who possesses also 
Iht wgihal m of the FtirfUforg o/ SaidMea. 

Ster, December If, 1042, . 
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The imbroglio at Leicester developed from a disagree- 
ment as to how that city’s four delegates to the conference 
were to be chosen, whether by electors and non-electors 
separately, or by the two groups acting together. Cooper 
favored the second alternative, stating, in his letter to the 
Star setting forth his side of the controversy, that he had 
reflected deeply while in prison upon the grievous fact 
that liberty had been stifled chiefly through the quarrels 
of its advocates, and had resolved henceforth to have no 
part in the mad broils which prevented the success of the 
people’s cause. With these feelings fully possessing his 
heart he had resolved to seek union with all who were 
honestly seeking the enfranchisement of the people. But 
the Sturgeites could not forget the way in which Cooper 
and his obstreperous “brigade” had heckled, hooted, and 
obstructed O’Brien, Vincent, Murray, and others at Com- 
plete Suffrage Union meetings, and to Cooper’s surprise and 
sorrow their leader, the Reverend J. P. Mursell, continued 
to stimulate a spirit of hostility towards the Chartists. 

When the Sturgeites advertised a meeting of the elec- 
tors of the borough for the purpose of appointing two del- 
egates to go to Birmingham, a course perfectly consistent 
with the rules of procedure laid down by the first con- 
ference, Cooper and his followers immediately took fire. 
As a matter of fact personal animosity against the Shake- 
sperean General was one of the principal reasons for a deci- 
sion to hold a separate elector’s meeting. “I will not sit 
in a conference where Cooper is,” Mursell asserted vehe- 
mently ; “I will have no share in a deputation with such a 
fellow, and I know he will be elected.” ® Even after this 
declaration Cooper says that he continued his efforts to 
effect a reconciliation, but finding that the Union was de- 
termined to hold its meeting, he warned them that such ,a 
gathering would be illegal, and that delegates elected at a 
meeting from which non-electors were barred would be 
liable to transportation. As the laws with regard to polit- 

* Northern Star, December 17, 1842: Cooper’s letter “To the 
Editor” 
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ieal associations were still very rigorous, and sometimes 
freakish in their severity, this assertion gave pause to the 
Mursell party, but after consulting with authorities on the 
matter, they decided that Cooper’s claim was not well 
founded, and again announced a separate meeting for 
borough electors only. 

As Cooper was an elector, he attended the meeting in 
company with half a dozen Shakespereans similarly quali- 
■ fied. They were admitted by a private entrance to the 
New Hall, while outside a howling mob of non-electors 
raged around the main entrance to the building, which was 
guarded by a small body of police. So great was the up- 
roar outside that the Chairman of the meeting finally an- 
nounced that the proceedings would have to be postponed, 
both on account of the noise, and because electors were 
being prevented from entering by the uproarious Chartists 
outside. Thereupon Cooper “calmly and quietly” begged 
the Chairman to act upon his offer of union. “If you are 
willing,” he said to the Sturgeites, “my party will agree to 
vote for two of your members if you will vote for two of 
ours.” “We want none of your advice,” was the reply; 
“we will have nothing to do with you.” ■* 

It was now found to be impossible to adjourn the 
meeting without at the same time admitting the raging 
crowd outside. A messenger let out of the back door was 
despatched for more police, but before they could arrive 
someone on the inside unbarred the main doors, and the 
mob thereupon “rushed in in hundreds, and took possession 
of the hall with cheers and clapping of hands.” Two 
Shakespereans then proposed a third member of the Brigade 
as Chairman. He was immediately elected, and according 
to Cooper the new meeting opened in a most quiet and or- 
derly manner. The first speaker was, of course, the 
Shakesperean General. He “recounted the various steps 
he had taken to secure union, and appealed to every candid 
naan present whether the insincerity of the Complete Suf- 
foagiats was not fully apparent.” He closed by moving 


Stop, Siemsibtes It, iS42, lee, eit. 
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“that the meeting’ do disperse, and that a public meeting 
of the inhabitan’ts of Leicester be held in the Amphi- 
theatre next Wednesday night for the purpose of choosing 
four electors to represent the electors and non-electors in 
the Birmingham Conference.” The motion was passed 
unanimously. Markham and others then addressed the 
crowd, and the meeting broke up at ten o’clock with the 
usual Chartist songs and cheers.® 

The account in the Leicestershire Mercury, written by 
a Complete Suffrage Union partisan, which was headed 
“Scandalous Outrage and Chartist Riot” presents quite a 
different version of what had happened. According to the 
Mercury, the crowd outside the building, described as “a 
number of the most notorious wretches belonging to the 
faction in this to’wn,” forcibly obstructed the entry of elec- 
tors, and roughly handled several of them. It was alleged 
further that the doors to the wall were burst open by force, 
and the room “quickly occupied with the lowest rabble of 
Leicester, with Cooper most appropriately at their head.” 
This account concluded, “Prisoners out on bail need rather 
more caution than this man seems to be gifted -with. His 
reckless violence will doubtless not be forgotten at his trial; 
nor, we trust, in his sentence.” 

Party feeling, it will be observed, was quite as high 
between the right and left advocates of the extension of 
the suffrage as it was between crusted Tory and reform- 
ing Whig. One reason for the bi’tterness is brought out 
in that impoitant part of a letter, the postscript, in the 
first paragraph of which Cooper stated: 

I think I ought to add that throughout the 'whole of nay attempt 
to test the sincerity of the Complete Suffragists, there was one way 
discovered by which I might at once have secured their confidence. 
What was that? It was — forsaking O’Connor. I was taunted again 
and again with my servility, and the general servility of the Chart- 
ists, to Feargus. That I have always disowned, for every man lies 
who dares call Cooper servile. But my invariable answer was, “No, 

I cannot lose my devoted attachment to O'Connor as long as I have 
the same confidence in the nobleness of his heart that I have now. 
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I have conversed with greater intelligence than O’Connor, but I 
have never known a heart more devoted to great principles, more 
earnestly and enthusiastically and disinterestedly consecrated to the 
pursuit and establishment oi them.” I may be mistaken, but I have 
watched the movements of O’Connor’s heart in private, and I think 
I know what I am talking abouf." 

Alas for human nature! Within a few months after 
Cooper’s release from prison he and O’Connor were quar- 
reling furiously, and Cooper was convinced, quite mis- 
takenly, that O’Connor’s motives in the land scheme which 
he was then sponsoring, were at the utmost remove from 
any generous or noble purpose. 

The public meeting announced by Cooper for the Am- 
phitheatre was duly held on December 19, and four Chart- 
ist delegates, one of them Cooper, were elected to represent 
Leicester at the Birmingham conference.'’ 

A few hours before this election meeting, which was 
attended by “two thousand persons and upwards”, Cooper 
received a letter from the Complete Suffrage Union head- 
quarters in Birmingham advising that “in as far as they 
understood the circumstances connected with the appoint- 
ment of delegates from Leicester they could not receive 
four delegates, should they be appointed at such a meet- 
ing.” ® Nevertheless, “the Shakespereans having long 
tried and now deeply proved the craft and deceit of the 
Complete Suffrage humbugs, were resolved to defy them, 
and elected four delegates accordingly ® delegates, be it 
noted, to a conference called by the very organization they 
were “defying.” Such a spirit of antagonism between the 
two factions prophesied the subsequent failure of the con- 
ference as plainly as thunder foretells the storm. 

On December 27, 1842, in the Mechanics Institute 
building on Newhall street, Birmingham, this second con- 
ference of the Complete Suffrage Union finally met. Among 

*NeHhem Sim, December 17, 1842. 

'NorJAem Star, December 24, 1842. 

Yet the four delegates were evidently accepted by the Con- 
teifWMe, *8 their names appear in the list of delegates published in 

• NorOiem Star, Dumber 24, 1842. 
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the 374 delegates was Herbert Spencer, then a young man. 
representing the Derby Complete Suffrage Union. Cooper, 
who was present with the other Chartist delegates from 
Leicester, was impressed when he saw so many persons 
belonging to the middle class, and felt that their presence 
proved that the Chartist cause was really advancing. Un- 
fortunately there was no feeling of friendliness towards the 
workingmen on the part of most members of the Union. 
Shortly before this time the Council of the Union, fearing 
that the number of O’Connor’s followers at the conference 
might be sufficient to commit the Complete Suffrage Union 
to the Charter in name as well as principle, had secretly 
prepared a bill of their own to take the place of the Charter. 
This “People’s Bill of Rights”, as it was named, was not 
completed until a few days before the Conference met, and 
knowledge of it was confined to the Council, with the ex- 
ception of that body’s Chartist members, Neesom and 
Lovett. 

After Sturge had been unanimously elected Chairman 
the first business brought before the Conference was a 
resolution “That the People’s Bill of Rights form the basis 
from which a petition to Parliament shall be presented.” 
Copies of the bill had been laid on the desks of the delegates 
before the meeting, but, since it was several pages long, 
no one had had time to read it through, much less to study 
it. The Chartists knew nothing of the new proposal, and 
their discontent and indignation found an unexpected leader 
in William Lovett, who rose to state that the proposed bill 
had been drawn up without his knowledge or consent, and 
to move that the People’s Charter form the basis from 
which the petition should be drawn for presentation to 
Parliament. Upon the issue thus sharply drawn, debate, 
some of it “very stormy,” proceeded for some time. Two 
clergymen, Patrick Brewster, the Paisley “Christian Chart- 
ist,” and the Reverend Thomas Spencer [uncle of the 
philosopher] supported the new measure; but the vicar of 
Warwick, famous, fat Parson Wade, who was an active 
Owenite and had attended the first Chartist convention, 
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spoke out roundly ag’ainst it. “What is this ‘Bill of 
Rights’?” he demanded; “this mysterious something which 
we are expected to swallow — ^this thing begotten in dark- 
ness and brought forth in a coal-hole, this 

Monstrwn horrendvm, informe, ingens, cui lumen 
ademptum? 

I wonder at the effrontery * * * of any party who can call 
together a Conference like this, and mock us with such a 
proposition.” Lawrence Heyworth was equally emphatic 
on the opposite side. “We will espouse your principles, 
but we will not have your leaders,” he cried ; and when the 
outcry against him grew strong he became still more of- 
fensive — “I say again,” he shouted, “we’ll not have you, 
you tyrants!” ” On the second day of the Conference 
James William moved and Cooper seconded a resolution that 
both the Charter and the People’s Bill of Rights be laid 
on the table, but they had hardly half a dozen supporters. 
When the question was finally put to a vote the majority 
against the Bill of Rights was approximately three to one. 
Sturge and his friends refused to acquiesce in the decision, 
and withdrew to a local temperance hotel to hold a con- 
ference by themselves. 

In the larger body which was left, a friend of O’Con- 
nor’s was elected as Chairman and Lovett as Secretary. 
But it was impossible for the factions headed by these two 
men to work together. The contempt and scorn with 
which Lovett regarded O’Connoy was not to be mitigated 
by tile latter’s barefaced flattery, and after two days the 
“moral force” Chartists also withdrew. The rump thus 
left approved a new plan of organization for the Chartist 
Association which Cooper submitted; after which they fell 
to quarreling among themselves over charges against the 
National Executive, and finally disbanded without the 
formality of adjournment A day or two b^ore the final 
hmk-up Cooper took round his cap to the delegates, »>- 
Udtiiig cmitributions for the support of Mrs. Ellis and her 
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small children. The £S 6s. thus collected he forwarded to 
the Northern Star, with the request that it be augmented 
by a public subscription, in behalf of which he made a 
moving appeal. 

Herbert Spencer, who as a supporter of the Complete 
Suffrage Union had withdrawn with Sturge and his ad- 
herents, has left a brief account of the proceedings of that 
group. 

Deeper knowledge of human nature on the part of those who 
summoned the Conference [he observes] might have taught them 
that the Chartists would listen to no compromise. Fanatics soon 
acquire passionate attachment to their shibboleths. After a dayV 
debate it became evident that no cooperation was possible. Even 
the very name **the Charter” was insisted upon as one which must 
be accepted. A division consequently took place, and the Complete 
Suffragists adjourned to another hall. A proposed Act of Parlia-^ 
ment had been drawn up, embodying the desired constitutional 
changes. This, it was hoped, the Chartists would join in discussing 
clause by clause, and in the main agree to. On their refusal the 
Complete Suffragists by themselves, in the space of two days, went 
through the Bill, now approving, now modifying its various provi- 
sions, The occasion was of course one which to a young fellow of 
twenty-two was exciting; and it produced in me a high tide of men- 
tal energy. This is curiously shown by my copy, still preserved, 
of the draft Bill distributed among the delegates, on which I have 
written my name. The signature has a sweep and vigor exceeding 
that of any other signature I ever made, either before or since*” 

As for the insistence upon the very name of the 
Charter, which Spencer so lightly dismisses as a mere shib- 
boleth, it was, as Cooper declared, a sacred trust to the 
older Chartists, which it was a point of honor to maintain. 
Julian Harney forcibly voiced their feelings, as follows: 

Give up the Charter! The Charter for which O’Connor and 
hundreds of brave men were dungeoned in felon’s cells, the Charter 
for which John Frost was doomed to a life heart-withering 
woe! * * * What, to suit the whims, to please the caprice, or serve 
the selhsh ends of mouthing priests, political traffickers, sugar- 
weighing, tape-measuring shopocrats? Never! By the memories of 

1 . Herbert, An Autobiography^ N. T, 1904 [two vols.} 
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the illustrious dead, by the sufferings of widows and tears of orphans, 
he would adjure them to stand by the Charter.” 

With less reckless distribution of epithets, but with equal 
ardor of feeling, Ganrmage has expressed the same senti- 
ments. Admitting that the proposed Bill covered the six 
points of the People’s Charter he felt, nevertheless, that 
the introduction of the measure was “impolitic in the ex- 
treme.” 

The Chartist body had long fought under the banner of the 
Charter. From the sufferings that thousands had undergone, from 
the sort of living martyrdom that thousands more were undergoing 
at that moment, the name of the Charter had become endeared to 
them ; it had, in fact, become a household word. To endeavour, there- 
fore, at one blow to set that name aside, was seeking to obliterate 
all remembrance of the past. * * » To give up the name of the 
Charter was a sort of political sacrilege.’* 

The Complete Suffragists, on the other hand, felt that after 
they had agreed to the principles of the Charter, it was 
straining at a gnat to insist that they adopt the name also. 
They felt, indeed, that it was the policy of wisdom to get 
rid of the name, if they were to hope for success in their 
program of appeal to Radicals of all classes. 

As we have seen, after the withdrawal of Lovett and 
his adherents the principal business transacted by the 
thirty-seven delegates who remained was the recommenda- 
tion to the members of the National Chartist Association 
that Cooper’s plan of reorganization be adopted. A first 
draft of this plan, upon which its author had been at work 
for several months, was published in the Northern Star of 
December 10, 1842, a fortnight before the opening of the 
Sturge conference. This called for annual conventions, to 
which delegates were to be elected from districts decided 
upon at the Sturge meeting; and provided that a new kind 
of Executive Committee, elected to office for a year at each 
annual conference, was to transact the business of the As- 
sociation at rotated quarterly meetings to be held, after the 
first, in London, Birmingham, and Manchester. National 

14, 1840. 

E. 6*, p. 360. 
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expenses were to be met by dues of a penny a month ; local 
expenses by dues of a penny a week for the three remain- 
ing weeks of the month. The final amended plan, as ap- 
proved by the Chartist remnant on the fourth day of the 
Conference, was published in the Star on January 7, 1843. 
It consisted of twenty-four sections, arranged under eleven 
headings. It provided, in addition to the foregoing, that 
any officer of the Chartist Association who should join an 
organization having for its object “a less measure of justice 
than the People’s Charter” was to be expelled; and closed 
with a recommendation that Chartists practice temperance, 
cultivate the intellect, fulfill the Golden Rule, and assist one 
another in finding employment, and in sickness and distress. 

An important innovation which Cooper’s plan provided 
was that both national and local dues were to be collected 
only “from each member of the Association who can afford 
the same.” Cooper was insistent that subscription to the 
principles of the Charter, and a promise to pay the penny 
dues as soon as possible, should be the only requirement for 
membership. “A card cannot make a Chartist,” he ar- 
gued ; “poverty cannot unmake one.” “Let us,” he pleaded, 
“be bold enough to proclaim that we acknowledge and 
reckon every one among our number who is manly enough 
to offer his name * * * that we confide in the honour of 
every man, however ragged and despised, who offers his 
name as a Chartist, without attempting to tie him forcibly 
down to * * * paying a copper.” 

“Let me but see some workable plan of reorganization 
put into operation ere I am once more caged,” Cooper wrote 
in December, “and I, for one, shall return to captivity solid- 
ly satisfied * * * that Chartism will henceforth grow into a 
mighty and uncontrollable [sic] machine for overthrowing 
tyranny and elevating the toiling slave to his rightful and 
proud position of equality.” “ 

But this he was not to see. After expressing approba- 
tion of Cooper's purpose, and admitting that his plan was 

^Nertkem Star, December 17, 1842. 

^Ibid. 
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better than the one then in operation, the editor of the 
Northern Star, in a long article published in January, 1843, 
went on to quote the statute “39 Geo. II c. 79” against “un- 
lawful confederations,” and expressed it as his unqualified 
opinion that the following of Cooper’s plan was certain to 
result in an illegal organization. Cooper had foreseen such 
an objection, and replied to it in detail, concluding: 

I think, my dear Hill, * * * [that] the grand scheme of an annual 
representative assembly is legally practicable. And if it be, it is 
almost impossible to overstate the benefits likely to arise to Chartism 
from such a periodical bringing together of the most active spirits 
of the movement. What a soothing down of asperities from a true 
understanding of each other; what a mutual infusion and reciproca- 
tion of intelligence and energy; what a solid growth and building 
up to the stern fabric of democracy, must result from the institu- 
tion of that annual convention.” 

Although Chartist conventions continued to be held 
until 1853 [not, however, in accordance with Cooper’s 
plan] none of them, unfortunately, produced the benefits 
predicted. On the contrary asperities continued to mul- 
tiply and to increase in bitterness, both in the conventions 
and outside of them, one of the most grievous quarrels 
being that between O’Connor and Cooper in 1845. One 
reason for the failure of Chartism was the utter inability 
of its leaders to plan and work together, 

“A fuss was made about ‘Organization’ for a time, but 
no real and effective organization ever took place,” was 
Cooper’s scornful summary of the situation when he came 
to write his autobiography. 

The failure of the second Sturge conference marked 
the end of the Complete Suffrage Union, which henceforth 
st^dily dwindled in numbers and importance, finally dis- 
appearing into obscurity and dissolution as its rival was to 
disappear a decade later. While the dispute which wrecked 
this first attempt to unite the middle and working classes 

”tm, April 16, 1848. 

•♦‘Two dilnga insared our failure; we were not equal to our task, 
am,- ak» w« were before our time. Note yet a tWrd: there was no 
, offaatetiieiR towards action. Our work was a protest; we had bp 
' pliB heysod that.”' Iduton, yr. 
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was one over words, as Hovell has well said, “it was no 
mere question of words that brought Chartists of all sorts 
into momentary forgetfulness of their ancient feuds to 
resist the attempt to wipe out the history of their sect. 
The split of the Conference arose from the essential in- 
compatibility of the smug ideals of the respectable middle- 
class Radical, and the vague aspirations of the angry, hot- 
headed workman, bitterly resenting the sufferings of his 
grievous lot, and especially intolerant of the employing 
class from which Sturge and his friends came.” 

But the Chartist ranks could unite only in opposition 
to a common foe. Once the necessity of presenting a solid 
front had ceased, the interminable internecine dissensions 
which had plagued the movement from the beginning broke 
out anew. Not only was there the implacable feud between 
Lovett and O’Connor, but there were constant petty quar- 
rels between Feargus and the lesser leaders, one of which 
came to a head at the close of the Sturge conference. It 
arose partly from the circumstance that Cooper had writ- 
ten an indiscreet letter to “Commodore” Hull, in which h® 
said, apparently with reference to the recently completed 
draft of his reorganization scheme : “You will see how we 
have spoken out against the humbug Executive. Georgf 
[White] and Julian [Harney] and the Editor at Leeds 
[Hill] and our Generalissimo all go with me.” He alsp 
stated with reference to Campbell, the National Secretary, 
whom he accused of “O’Brienizing,” [i. e. sympathizing 
with the Sturge party, and opposing O'Connor] that “he 
must be stopped, or we shall all strike on the breakers to- 
gether.” Shortly before Christmas Mead indiscreetly dis- 
played this letter at Hull, where there was a party strongl;^ 
opposed to O’Connor, one of whose members stole the com- 
munication and afterwards circulated printed copies of it 
“all over the country” as proof of O’Connor’s having con^ 
spired with, certain other Chartists against the Executive.; 
This making public of the letter occurred just as the Coni 


Hovell, Op, ciU, p, 265. 
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ference was meeting, and seems to have divided the tertiary- 
foliation of that body into two camps consisting of sup- 
porters and opponents of the Executive, which body de- 
manded a public hearing upon the charges against them. 

This was granted and an account of the proceedings 
appeared in the Stdr of January 7, 1843, over the signature 
of “Thomas Cooper of Leicester, Secretary of the Meeting.” 
From this report it appears that Cooper had criticized 
three members of the Executive — Bairstow, Leach, and 
Campbell— to O’Connor as early as July; and earlier in De- 
cember when he met O’Connor again at Nottingham, he 
had included M’Douall in his charges. These were rather 
vague, but may be summed up as insolence, slackness, 
wastefulness, malversation, and responsibility for the 
failure of the strike for the Charter. O’Connor denied 
that he had plotted against the Executive. With reference 
to Cooper’s assertion that O’Connor, Hill, White, and 
Harney all went with him in opposition to the Executive, 
Feargus declared that he “went with” the Shakesperean 
General only insofar as to approve of his ideas of reorga- 
■nization, “but in no other way.” This Cooper confirmed. 
“So far from plotting with him against the Executive,” 
O’Connor asserted further, “I earnestly urged him to use 
his influence * * * not to make any public attack upon 
the Executive, but to write to them privately.” White 
and Harney entered similar denials, Harney concluding his 
letter to Campbell with the objurgation, “Avaunt, hell- 
fiend !” This, as Gammage sensibly observes, was a waste 
cf his venom, for “if anyone deserved his wrath it was 
Cooper, who had given very good cause for suspecting that 
such a conspiracy existed.” 

‘ * Northern Star, February 4, 1843 — “The Editor ♦ * ♦ to his 
Readers.” 

"Gammage, R. G., op, eit., j>. 264. He continues: “We must 
here also observe that although no direct conspiracy might exist at 

time againti: the Executive, • * • neither O’Connor nor any of 
his salaried servants mthibited a good feeling toward that body * * * 
Alttough but little was dona openly against it, secret -whisperin® 
•ens at wcgk to bring it into diser^lt, and thus to mar its usafm- 
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The “investigation” required two days for full discus- 
sion not only of the Cooper letter, but also of the mass of 
communications, resolutions, and articles expressing views 
of similar import which had appeared from time to time 
in the Northern Star. The outcome was indecisive. A 
resolution was first offered declaring that in the opinion 
of the meeting the members of the Executive had been 
“neither morally nor politically di.shonest,” but was later 
withdrawn, on the ground that the questions raised could 
not be decided because of the absence of supporting docu- 
ments. Largely, it would appear, as the result of this in- 
vestigation the Executive shortly afterwards either re- 
signed or was suspended.^“ 

For the full text of the Cooper Report see Northern Star, 
January 7, 1843; cf. Hovell, M., op, cit., p. 263. 
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COOPER’S SECOND TRIAL AND PRISON 
SENTENCE 

Upon returning to Leicester Cooper found that strife 
and dissension, temporarily checked by the excitement at- 
tending his release and the election of conference delegates, 
had again reared its ugly head. The Star’s Leicester cor- 
respondent noted sadly that: 

The Shakespereans have mustered but seldom since the Con- 
ference; Mr. Cooper has been ill, and the misunderstandings which 
originated in that evil occurrence commonly called ‘the strike’, and 
during Mr. Cooper's absence and imprisonment, have lately broken 
out into very bad feeling. It is hoped, however, that these unlucky 
phenomena will soon cease to manifest themselves, and that things 
will speedily revert to their old and prosperous course.’ 

Trouble within his Chartist organization was only one 
of Cooper’s burdens; he was also bowed down by a load 
of debt — ^to his baker for bread given to the poor, to Cleave 
for Chartist publications sold at his newspaper office; to 
Warwick for the printing of the ComTnonwealthsTrum and 
other publications, and to his lawyer, not only for his own 
defense but for that of Richards also, whose obligations 
he had taken upon himself. 

For the purpose of raising funds to discharge the le- 
gal part of these indebtednesses the Shakespereans towards 
the end of January put on the play of Hamlet, with Cooper 
in the title role. Two performances were given, and al- 
though the Amphitheatre, which had a seating capacity of 
three thousand, was crowded each night, the admission 
fe^ were small and tiie expenses of production large. In 
i^te of the play’s being produced as a “benefit” the per- 
ioTtams were all paid for their time and reimbursed for 


'northern Star, Jutusry 14, 1843, 
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leir costumes. As a result, instead of producing a surplus 
le receipts were barely sufficient to cover expenses. 

The months of January and February 1843 finally 
assed away “very drearily,” unemployment and poverty 
Dntinuing their grip on the miserable working population, 
in the last day of February Cooper went up to London 
) interview Buncombe regarding the case of William 
llis. Passionately convinced of Ellis’s innocence. Cooper 
ft no stone unturned during his brief period of liberty 
) obtain justice for the condemned man. “I regret to 
ly,” he wrote to editor Hill, “that some one had made 
II unfavorable impression regarding poor Ellis upon Mr. 
'uncombe’s mind prior to my seeing him. That I have 
imoved it gives me inexpressible satisfaction. My vow, 
r at least the most important of it, is now fulfilled.” * 

The follovdng Sunday, March 5, he twice addressed 
le Shakespereans by way of farewell, and a little later in 
le week set off for his .second trial at Stafford, going by 
ay of Birmingham. In this city he visited John Mason, 
ho, he found, had given up lecturing, and returned to his 
ade of shoemaking, “feeling himself bound as an inde- 
mdent man to do this in preference to perambulating 
e land and becoming a burthen to the people in the present 
iverty-stricken condition of Chartism.” ® 

Proceeding on to Wednesbury, Cooper delivered two 
Idresses there on Sunday. In this town the Chartists 
ere building a People’s Hall, he reported, and prospects 
oked “solidly promising,” but at Bilston and adjoining 
wns he found that Chartism had been “sorely shattered.” 

The following day, March 13, he arrived in Stafford, 
it his case was not called until a wed£ later. His trial 
gan on his birthday, March 20, on which date he was 
irty-eight years old. The counsdi arrayed against him 
eluded “four regular gownsmen in horsehair wigs.”-* 

’ Nerthem Star, March 4, 1843. 

*Ibid, March 18, 1843. 

* Preface to Purgatory of Suicides. 
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two of whom, Mr. Godson and Thomas Noon Talfourd, 
were also Members of Parliament 

The charge was for “seditious conspiracy,'" and in- 
cluded also Richards, Capper [previously sentenced to two 
years" imprisonment] and Ellis [already exiled]. Cooper 
refused to employ counsel, or to obtain legal assistance of 
any kind, but acted alone in defense of himself, Richards 
and Capper. “1 was greatly angered,"" he wrote in the 
preface to his Prison Rhyme, “at the crookedness of the 
law or custom that rendered it possible for me to stand in- 
dicted for conspiracy with the poor exile whom I had never 
seen or communicated with in my life till we became 
prisoners,’" and his sense of outrage was raised to a still 
higher point when he found from Talfourd's opening speech 
“that it was intended, by what I considered most villainous 
unfairness, to revive the old charge of 'aiding to burn and 
demolish" in this second trial."" ’ 

Talfourd, who opened the case for the Crown, in the 
course of his long speech declared : 

It may be said that Mr. Cooper did not intend that these in- 
juries should proceed to the extent to which they did. It is possible 
that he might have left the county shocked at ih^ extent to which 
they had proceeded; but it is for you [the jury] to say whether 
the expressions used * ♦ * should have had any other purpose than 
raising the passions of those who were present to acts and deeds 
of outrage, for the purpose of striking dismay into the hearts of 
those who were disposed to oppose the Charter — ^whether that was 
not the scheme [although the plunder and drunkenness might have 
been without scheme] which the defendants had in view — whether 
they could have had any other object than to have the police-officers 
attacked and the law resisted. If they did that, then they are guilty 
of the offense charged on this record ♦ * The charge, you will 
observe is one of conspiracy, and, in order to convict any or all of 
the defendants, it is not necessary that I should shew you that the 
person himself individually did some act with the intent charged 
in the indictment— that he made speeches inducing the people to 
mtet the authority of the law— but I must further shew you that 


* Preface to Furg^t^ty of Suic^es, 
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that which was done was done in concert with two persons at least. 
It is not necessary that I shew it was done by two of the defend- 
ants. f If it was done by one of them in concert with another 
not before you, then this charge is made out." 

Some of the witnesses, Cooper insists, “were the very 
seum of the Potteries * * * [who] would have sworn away 
any man’s life for a few shillings.” " Accordingly he sub- 
ject sd all of the witnesses for the prosecution to a grilling 
cross-examination, much of it questioning designed to lay 
bare their evil records. Judge Erskine allowed wide 
latitude in examination and exhibited a patience truly ad- 
mirable. 

Although the court sat on the first day until nearly 
nine o’clock at night, only two witnesses were examined 
that day. The first of these testified that Cooper in his 
speech of April 10 [during a former visit to the Potteries] 
had referred several times to the Queen’s bastards. He 
was not sure that Cooper had not mentioned Charles II, 
but he was certain he was not mistaken in thinking it was 
Queen Victoria to whom Cooper had alluded. He also 
swore to seeing Cooper in Hanley on August 12, though 
the prisoner was able to prove without difficulty that he 
was in Stafford on that day, and to compel Talfourd to 
admit that his witness was mistaken on this point, as he 
certainly was in regard to Cooper’s having slandered the 
Queen. 

On Tuesday the Court sat from nine in the morning 
until past seven in the evening. Five witnesses were 
examined. Capper also cross-examined several times. Mr. 
Davenport, a surgeon of Tunstall, declared that he did not 
consider Capper a loyal subject. “I call a man loyal,” he 
testified, “who supports the monarchy of the country, and 
also its laws and religion. Mr. Capper has spoken in my 

‘Northern Star, April 1, 1843. This issue contained a full and 
detailed account in twenty newspaper columns (pp. 5, 6, 7, and 8) of 
this second trial, taken, it is stated, “without any deduction but the 
sneers from the Staffordshire Advertiser up to Friday night, and 
thenceforward from the Times,” 

Life, pp. 829-830* 
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hjearing against the Constitution of kings, lords, and com- 
mons. I have heard him say that the House of Commons 
was corrupt, and that the people were not represented 
[there].” Cooper inquired whether it was, then “true that 
the House of Commons was perfectly upright, that the 
people are represented there, that every member is im- 
maculate and distinguished for honesty?” The question 
was, of course, ruled to be out of order. 

On Wednesday Cooper cross-examined the first witness 
for three hours and a half regarding his Chartist sermon. 
Only three witnesses were heard on this day. On Thursday, 
by his cross-examination of the first witness, James Wild- 
ing, whom Cooper persistently reiterated was a paid tool 
Qf the League, he tried to show not only that the witness 
was utterly despicable and untrustworthy, but also that 
it was the oppression of the manufacturers, all supporters 
of the Anti-Corn Law League, which had caused the late 
riots. 

All of the witnesses of the following day swore that 
Cooper had been present at the fires. The first, a chemist 
pamed Abington, had given the evidence which had con- 
victed Ellis. He swore that he had seen Cooper near Mr. 
Forrester’s burning house, and was supported by his 
friend H. L. Pierce, also a chemist. A Hanley policeman 
testified to the same effect, as did Broomhall, who had 
previously so testified at the Special Assizes. Cooper was 
put to the trouble and expense of again producing witnesses 
to prove an alibi; but was finally completely victorious, 
for in summing up Judge Ersldne told the jury he would 
^ot read his notes on the evidence designed to prove 
Cooper’s presence at the fires, but would “write Mistake 
on all the pages, instead.” * 

At the conclusion of Broomhail’s testimony on Friday 
several members of the jury begged that the court might be 
adjouraed, as they had been in the box since Monday. The 
i%quc^ dmiifed upon Talfourd’s advising the judge tiiat 
Hie rmoaining evidence for the prosecution would require 


p. 
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but a few more minutes, although one of the jurors ob- 
served that Cooper’s cross-examination might nevertheless 
last four or five hours. Judge Erskine announced the next 
day that the other indictment for “sedition” would have 
to be postponed until the next assizes. As a matter of 
fact Cooper was never prosecuted on this charge, but was 
sentenced to imprisonment for two years at the close of 
this trial for “seditious conspiracy.” * 

The case for the prosecution was concluded on Satur- 
day by still another vdtness swearing to Cooper’s having 
been at the fires, and by the testimony of Major Power 
Trench of the 2nd Dragoon Guards, who had given the 
command to fire which had resulted in the death of one 
of the rioters.^® The Major declared he had no alternative 
but to fire on the threatening crowd, and that he was con- 
vinced this course had saved a great loss of life and prop- 
erty in the Potteries. 

This completed the case for the prosecution early on 
Saturday morning, instead of that night as Cooper had 
hoped, as he would then have had the intervening Sunday 
in which to prepare his rebuttal. He began his defence 
at once, however, commenting upon the evidence and re- 
peating his conviction that the Anti-Corn Law League was 
respo33sibl6 for the riots. On the resumption of court on 
Monday morning he continued his attack upon the League, 
reading speeches by Cobden and resolutions adopted at the 
League’s conferences, and demanding if such language on 
the part of those who held responsible posts in the govern- 
ment were to go unnoticed while humble Chartists like 
himself, who had sincerely advocated peace, law, and order, 
were to be punished. He went on to expound the prin- 
ciples of the Charter, which had formed the basis of his 

’Judge Erskine stated also that it would be impossible for him 
to attend the assizes at Shrewsbury, but he would endeavor to be 
present at the opening of the comnaission at Hereford on Tuesday. 
But this, too, proved to be impossible, as Cooper’s trial was not con- 
cluded until Thursday, and the Judge and three Queen’s Counsels 
were accordingly delayed in joining the circuit at Hereford and 
afterwards at Monmouth. 

“ Cooper consistently refers to this officer as “Major Beresford,” 
<Vide Life pp. 198 and 280). I cannot account for this mistake. 
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sermon in the Potteries during the previous April, and re- 
counted once more the particulars of his early life, “in 
order that the jury might judge from the details of that 
history whether he was a personality likely to commit the 
crime with which he was charged.” 

In conclusion he expressed a conviction that the jury 
would never return a verdict against such humble men 
as the defendants “when magistrates. Members of Parlia- 
ment, and members of the Anti-Corn Law League were 
allowed to go at large unprosecuted and unpunished. If, 
however, the judgment of the jury was adverse, he would 
bow with due respect. This, however, he might be allowed 
to say: a verdict of guilty would not subdue the spirit of 
a Chartist conscious that in all he had done he had only 
sought to benefit his fellow-man.” When he finally con- 
cluded he had spoken in all about ten hours. In his auto- 
biography he has recorded: 

I do not think I ever spoke so powerfully in all my life as during 
the last hour of that defense. The peroration, the Stafford papers 
said, would never be forgotten; and I remember as I sat down, 
panting for breath and utterly exhausted, how Talfourd and Erskine 
and the jury sat transfixed, gazing at me in silence; and the whole 
crowded place was breathless, as it seemed for a minute." 

After short speeches by Richards and Capper, the wit- 
nesses for the defense were called. The prosecution in 
mcst instances declined to cross-examine, for as Cooper re- 
marked, “The Judge and Counsel and Jury were all 
wearied, and hastened to come to an end.” 

Judge Er^ne took nearly all of Thursday to sum up.*® 
He instructed the jury that: 

If they were of the opinion that the defendants intended in- 
fluencing the Government or the Legislature by force and intimida- 
tion, then the charge in the indictment was fully made out. 


" Life, p. 2S0. It is such passages as this doubtless which led 
Hwth Wsdker to remark that “Cooper had a good deal of self-es^m, 
whkh b^rs a close resemblance to self-conceit. Litem- 

twee of the Em, p. 356. 


•ibvL 


mistaiwnly Tuesday in the Life. 
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Alluding to ths turn-out at the Ridgeway “manufactory” 
the Judge stated that 

If a mob of people in the manner the witness had described 
went and by terror or by force compelled them to desist from their 
work, that meeting was an unlawful meeting; and if they were 
satisfied that that was recommended by Cooper, the defendant, and 
was the result of previous conspiracy between him and any 

other persons, then that would satisfy the charges upon this indict- 
msnt.“ 

It took the jury only five minules to arrive at a verdict 
of guilty. The trial had las.ed for ten days, and “the 
County newspapers made testy complaints, of the ‘insolent’ 
daring of a Chartist who had thrown the whole county 
business of Staffordshire and Shropshire and Hereford- 
shire into disorder,” but as Cooper observes, “they were, 
of course, quite blind to the mean-spirited injustice which 
had girt me up to fight against it.” 

Erskine refused to pronounce sentence but remanded 
Richards and Cooper [Capper and Ellis were already 
serving a previous sentence] to the Court of the Queen’s 
Bench, under whose jurisdiction they had come when they 
traversed at the end of the Special Session. Talfourd re- 
commended mercy for the aged Capper, who did not re- 
ceive any additional sentence. Before leaving the court- 
room Cooper thanked Judge Erskine on behalf of all the 
defendants for his patience and courtesy. Both Richards 
and Cooper were permitted to return heme under bail. 
Released about March 28, they were ordered to appear in 
London for sentence on May 4. 

As to just how Cooper spent the month of April, his 
last month of freedom, little information is available. But 
among his papers is a letter written at this time by Sir 
James Graham, the Home Secretary, to T. S. Buncombe, 
who forwarded it with his comments to Cooper. The 
communication is in reference to the Chartist lecturer and 
agitator William Jones, who was arrested at Cooper’s house 
in August of the previous year, tried at the Leicester As- 


Nor^he}'v S*m\ April 8 18^3. 
“Preface to Purgatory of Suicides. 
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sizes,^® and sentenced to imprisonment for six months as 
“a misdemeanant of the second division.” Graham had 
been requested to transfer the prisoner to the first division, 
i. e. from the classification of criminal to that of political 
prisoner. In his note to Cooper, Buncombe declared that 
he did not agree with Graham that the Judge alone had 
power to decide in which division the prisoner should be 
placed, and he asked Cooper to send him a correct report 
of the trial, and also to advise him whether Graham’s rec- 
ommendation that the prisoner’s diet should be improved 
was actually being carried out. Cooper himself was to 
memorialize Buncombe a few weeks later with regard to 
his own harsh treatment in prison. 

Mrs. Cooper was at this time dangerously ill, “worn 
almost to a skeleton, always in bed, and incapable of help- 
ing herself.” Her illness seems to have resulted from a 
miscarriage which occurred during her early married life, 
and brought about her semi-invalid condition for the rest 
of her days.^® The strain of her husband’s two trials, and 
the shock of his final conviction sapped the last of her re- 
sistance, and Cooper states that when he parted from her 
at the time of his going up to London for sentence he never 
expected to see her alive again. Undoubtedly he spent a 
good portion of his few days of freedom at the bedside of 
the invalid, to whom he was deeply attached. 

For his participation in the Manchester conference 
Cooper had been included in an indictment on nine dif- 
ferent points which was issued against “Feargus O’Connor 
and fifty-eight others.” He was not required to appear 

“ For an account of Jones’s trial, and the extraordinary conduct 
of the Judge, Baron Gurney, conduct which the Morning Chronicle 
declared “shocked every received notion of judicial decorum,” see 
Gammage, R. G. Op. eit, pp. 247-249. 

"Lt/e, p. 232. 

’'Based on statements made to me by Mrs. Ash in t929. in 
answer to my request for more specific details, the faithful old 
■wrovaat declared that in Mrs. Clooper’s day' sncdi topics were not con- 
dMnred suitshie for discussion. Howevmr, in 192% Mr. Cecil Radford, 
of Thomas Cooper Memorial Chapel, Lincoln, wrote me: ••'theta 
Unw. «B* hmm to Thomas Cooper hy hfs wife, but it did not sur- 
vifW birth. This vms, I understand, one of the causes for Mr& 
IB jhealth tve the mtt of her He,” 
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at the trial, which took place at Lancaster, in March, but 
was one of the thirty-one defendants who were convicted 
— convictions afterwards set aside on technical grounds,^® 
a result apparently deliberately brought about by the pros- 
ecution. Cooper declared that he learned he had been in- 
cluded in the Lancaster trial only when a double summons 
was served upon him, one for the Lancaster and the other 
for the Stafford conviction.®® 

Before going up to London in obedience to these sum- 
mons to judgment. Cooper delivered two farewell addresses 
to the Shakespereans, the first on Sunday, April 30, and 
the other the following night. Arriving in London on May 
2, he addressed the Marylebone Chartists at the Socialist 
headquarters in John Street, a platform on which he was 
to appear many times in the years after his release. 

A letter written a few days before he left Leicester 
contains the following description of his feelings on the eve 
of his imprisonment : 

I go up to judgment with the calmest satisfaction, and with 
the feeling that I shall be honoured indeed by suffering for the 
cause of truth. I have but one sorrowful thought; it is that I leave 
my beloved wife in so prostrate a condition that I cannot expect 
to see her again in this world.“ 

This valedictory letter concluded with the information that 
“his excellent Wednesbury friends proposed committing the 
care of their girls’ school, when their new hall was finished, 
to dear Mrs. Ellis.” He also advised that upon reaching 
London he would “impress poor Ellis’s case once more on 
Mr. Buncombe’s mind,” and stated that he had handed over 
his memoir of Ellis to Cleave, who, as we have seen, pub- 
lished it in the English Chartist Circular. Cooper cor- 

“The whole proceedings were finally quashed on the ground 
that the indictment did not specify the locality of the alleged of- 
fense. See Slosson, P. W., The Deelme of the Chartist Movement 
(Columbia University Studies in History, etc., Ixxiii, No. 2, N. Y. 
1916) p. 79; and, for a full report, The Trial of Feavgus (TConnor 
and SS Others at Lancaster, 1843. 

'‘Northern Star, April 29, 1843. 

''Northern Star, April 29, 1843. 
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rectly describes it as “very meagre,” and declared it would 
have been finished sooner had he received the materials 
for its composition more quickly.®^ 

On May 4, along with O’Connor, Harney, Leach, 
Bairstow, and others Cooper appeared at the Queen’s 
Bench, and with the other defendants was bound in one 
hundred pounds to keep the peace and appear when sum- 
moned, after which they were all dimissed. 

The next day Cooper was rearraigned, together with 
Richards, in the same court. Their judge on this occasion 
was Lord Chief Justice Thomas Denman, who first achieved 
prominence in 1820 as one of the defending counsel for 
Queen Caroline. Being permitted to address the court 
to plead for mitigation of sentence. Cooper, who spoke 
first, began by reading an affidavit consisting of several 
pages of “printed proofs,” principally extracts from the 
League’s Anti-Bread Tax CircvXar. Denman brusquely in- 
terrupted its reading to observe that “he hoped the affida- 
vit did not contain much matter of that kind, because it 
did not bear any application to the case * * * and the Court 
could not permit libels against others who were not pres- 
ent.” “ Cooper replied that he “felt it hard that they as 
working men should be indicted while those who were 
great in the land were allowed to go free. * * * If the 
affidavit was not read he should feel it to be unjust. They 
were * * * perpetually interrupted at Stafford [but] they 
did not expect such treatment in this court.” Lord Den- 
man answered that he “thought that would have led them 
to expect it.” Upon Cooper’s repeating that “persons in 
authority ♦ * * had not been prosecuted by the Govern- 
ment, while the working men had been indicted,” the Chief 
Justice replied “that if he chose to put forward a general 
statement to that effect there would be no objection,” but 
that the affidavit, which Cooper described as a series of 
extracts designed to show ttet the Com Law repealers 
were responsible for the riots, was merely a libel on other 

"INi. 

Stmt, May 13. 1843. 
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parties not before the Court, and not permissible in its 
present form upon the records of the Court. Cooper re- 
plied that under such condiitions he could not defend him- 
self, and might as well sit down at once. “Sit down then,” 
rejoined the Chief Justice, “if you don’t choose to address 
the Court in mitigation; we give you the opportunity if 
you think proper.” 

He spoke with such severity and haughty harshness 
that the emotional prisoner burst into tears. “My lord,” 
he said in a broken voice, “is that worthy of yourself — of 
the name of Denman? I cannot address the Court if your 
lordship speaks to me in that manner. Will you allow 
John Richards to go on, and let me address the Court when 
he has done?” 

This request being granted, Richards stepped forward. 
His speech is thus described by Cooper: 

The old man had fine native nowers. and snoke with a little 
stateliness that was very becoming to a white-headed, large-foreheaded 
man of three-score and ten. He told the Court that he had learned 
h’s first lesson in patriotism and politics from the Rt. Hon. Charles 
James Fox and the Rt. Hon. William Pitt. He gave a really clever 
sketch of the progress of opinion and politics during his own time, 
strongly set forth the broken promises of the Whig ministry and 
its supporters, and argued well for the People^s Charter; in conclu- 
sion telling the Lord Chief Justice to his face that his lordship's 
doings in the past had greatly helped the progress of Chartism. 

^‘My lords," said the fine old man, 'T have spent my life in the 
good old cause of freedom, and I believe still that it will prevail. I 
am seventy years old; but I shall live to see the Peoples Charter 
become the law of the land yet.'“ 

At the conclusion of Richards' speech Cooper resumed 
his plea, speaking from one o'clock to five. He began by 
reiterating that he and Richards had erred 

if they had erred at all by following a precedent set them by the 
Anti-Corn Law League, and tolerated by the Government. He knew 
that it had been observed by the Judges that the conduct of the 

Northern Star, May 13, 1843, which under the heading ^^Sen- 
tences of the Chartists” gave a six column summary of the Courtis 
procedure. 

^Life, p. 234. 

pp. 234-235, 
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Anti-Com Law League was no justification of his aged friend and 
hiinself ; if the League broke the law, it gave no right to others to 
do the same * *■ But * * his friend and himself argued that 

they were following the example of men in office, and they must 
^ keeping the law, not breaking it * * * They could not lose sight 
4f the fact that a large number of persons who were wealthy and 
substantial had used language far stronger than that used by him- 
self or his friend, and that those persons were still at large * * * 
They had read criticism upon the government in the * * * Chroni- 
cle, the Globe, and other papers in which the language was far 
more inflammable than any they had used.®’ 

He complained also that he "was to be punished “on the 
evidence of vagabonds, perjurers, and men of the most 
depraved characters.” Serjeant Talfourd had taunted him 
with vanity because he had stated that he could read the 
New Testament in the original Greek, but he thought that 
was a subject on which any man might be allowed to be 
vain.*® 

After speaking for about four hours until it was late 
in the afternoon, he requested that the continuation of the 
hearing be adjourned until the following day, as he was 
too exhausted to continue. But Lord Denman eyed him 
“with cruel archness * * * and with a grim mocking smile 
said, ‘We mean to hear you out tonight.’ His design 
of prolonging the proceedings another day being thus fore- 
stalled, Cooper resumed, and concluded his address after 
another hour and a half. In his peroration he dwelt upon 
the necessity and justification of Chartism. Whatever 
sentence might be pronounced against him, his faith in 
the principles of democracy would remain unshaken. All 
efforts of the Government to put down democratic feeling 
would be in vain. The schoolmaster was abroad; light was 
dawning in every corner of the kingdom. The people 
thought it wrong that they should be compelled to work 
as they did to pamper those who did not work, and who 
over them. Let the Government beconae father- 

• Nwrtkim Stw, May 13, 1848. 

•Xlfi. 3?. m 
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ly, and the protectors of the country, and a change would 
take place in the minds of the working class. But if the 
present evil system of government continued, his Lord-- 
ship must not think this would be the last time a Chartist 
would be brought before him for judgment. And the only ■ 
effect of even a hundred trials and sentences would be to' 
increase the energies and strengthen the convictions of the- 
Chartists. If he were sentenced to a dungeon, the first 
breath of heaven which he drew on his release should be' 
expended in proclaiming liberty and the Charter.®" ' 

Serjeant Talfourd was the first of the counsel for the 
Crown to address the Court. He said that his case against 
Cooper was that he had watched his opportunity, and when 
he saw that the distress of the poverty-stricken multitude 
was making them rebellious, he made speeches rela- 
tive to the People’s Charter in order that he might divert 
the passions of the people into the forcible obtaining 
of the Charter. He could not conceive how any man who 
had passed a resolution to the effect that workingmen were 
forcibly to be turned out, and that no one was to be per-' 
mitted to work until the Charter was obtained, could ask 
for mitigation of punishment. If such a proposition was 
advocated by the defendant, and it was proved that it had 
been, then, he maintained, Cooper was guilty of an overt 
act of high treason. 

Sir William Follett, the Solicitor-General, who had 
headed the prosecution at the first trial, next addr^sed the' 
Court, having been called in from the House of Commons.. . 
He asked that leniency be shown towards Richards be- 
cause of his advanced age, but pointing at Cooper, said 
vdth an austere look, “This man is the chief author of the 
•violence that occurred, and I conjure your lordships to 
pass a severe sen'tence on the prisoner Cooper.” 

’‘Northern. Star, May 13. 1843. 

“ Preface to the Purgatoiy of Suicides. In this same place 
Cooper wrote resjarding Sir William Follett: “Scarcely three years 
have passed, and the great la-wyer is no more. He -wronged me, but 
I think of him -with no vindictive feeling, for my imprison-ment has 
opaoed to me a nobler source of satisfaction than he could ever de^ 
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Sentence was pronounced by Sir John Patteson, whose 
prominent '%earing-horns/' for he was deaf,^^ greatly in- 
terested the prisoners. Sir John took some pains to an- 
swer Cooper's argument that the Chartists were punished 
for opinions less subversive than those of the Anti-Corn 
Law League, pointing out that Cooper had not proved any 
connection between the activities of the League and the 
riotous actions of the Hanley mob. He admitted that the 
passages which Cooper had read, and the language which 
he showed had been used on various occasions, was of a 
very strong, inflammatory, and wicked description, and he 
would not hesitate to say that if persons had been guilty 
of using that language deliberately and intentionally, no 
doubt they had committed a serious offense, for which they 
could be severely punished, and it might be that they ought 
to be brought before the Court; but as the League was 
not on trial the Court could not recognize that such things 
had taken place,‘^^ At the conclusion of his remarks Pat- 
teson sentenced Richards to Stafford Gaol for one year, 
and Cooper to the same prison for two years.®^ 

rive from all his honours. He amassed wealth, but the Timfin, 
alluding to the ‘frequent unhappy disappointments' occasioned by 
Sir William's non-attendance on cases he undertook to plead, says — 
‘So often did they occur that solicitors and clients, in the agony 
of disasto and defeat were in the habit of saying that Sir William 
often took briefs when he must have known that he could not at- 
tend in court; and as barristers never return fees, the suitor some- 
times found that he had lost his money and missed his advocate at 
^ time when he could badly spare either.' I am poor, and have been 
plunged into more than two hundred pounds' debt by the persecution! 
of my enemies; but I have the consolation to know that my course 
was dictated by heart-felt aeal to relieve the sufferings and oppres- 
sions of my fellow-men. He was entombed with pomp, and a host 
of titled great ones, of every shade of i^rty, attended the laying of 
Ms clay in the grave; and they purpose now to erect a monument 
to Ms memory. let them build it; the self-educated shoemaker has 
also reared his;— and despite its imperfections, he has a calm con- 
§d«iice that, though the product of poverty and suffering and wrong, 
it Witt outlast the posthumous stone block that may be erected to pei- 
pteate tl^ memory of the titled lawyer/' 

*Doa^ass at length compelled Fatteson to tender his reslgna- 
' In 

aien May U, m% 

' ooutalns a mm ^ CJooper's sentence, dated 
Wm tfth day of May# ,1a the alalh year of the Beign ^ 
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Cooper instantly sprang up to ask for “literary priv- 
ileges” during his confinement, such as had been allowed 
him during his eleven weeks’ confinement awaiting trial 
and the completion of his bail bond. Such privileges of 
composition had been accorded to Lovett and Collins after 
six months of terrible hardship, and their little book 
Chartism was the result. O’Connor, too, had been allowed 
to beguile his term in York Castle by writing for the 
Northern Star. Cooper wished to obtain similar oppor- 
tunities to write and study. The prison chaplain had 
warned him when he was released on bail that convicted 
prisoners could have nothing but the Bible and Prayer Book 
to read, and were not allowed to write or receive letters, 
or to have the use of pen, ink, and paper. After being 
sentenced, therefore. Cooper immediately requested that 
he be allowed the same privileges as he had previously 
enjoyed. But Denman declared that he had “no control 
over the rules of any gaol in the kingdom,” and peremptori- 
ly bade the prisoner to stand down.^° 

While being detained in the Queen’s Bench Prison, 
where he remained a week before being transferred to Staf- 
ford, Cooper met Richard Oastler the Poor Law agitator. 
Oastler, who was occupying the “state-room” of the pris- 
on, was so kind as to write Lord Kenyon, asking him to 
“intercede with Lord Denman and get him to express his 
wish to the Stafford magistrates that [Cooper] should be 
allowed the literary privileges [he] had asked for.” But 
again Denman sternly denied the request. During the 
wakeful miserable night preceding his removal to Staf- 
ford, Cooper passionately resolved that he 

would break down the system of restraint in Stafford Gaol, and 
win the privilege of reading and writing, or end my life in the strug- 
gle. I thought I should never see my dear wife again: she would 
die before I left the prison, and so I need not be careful of my 
life on her account. And if I could not write the poem on which 
I believed my whole future on earth depended — ^if it were to be 


•Life. p. 236. 
"Ibid. 
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honorable — it was not worth enduring two years' dismal and un- 
relieved imprisonment, to come out in rags and with a ruined con- 
stiitution.®’ 

With regard to the justice of his sentence, Cooper 
expressed himself, a few months after its expiration, as 
follows : 

I make no doubt that many will be disposed still to think and 
say that however far I might be from intending to excite violence, 
sinc 2 violence followed my address it was but just that I have suf- 
fered for it. I beg to say, however, that I hold a very contrary 
opinion. If an Englishman excites his wronged fellow-countrymen 
to a legal and constitutional course [and Lord Chief Justice Tindal 
told the Stafford jury that now the old Combination Act was abo- 
lished it was perfectly legal and constitutional for men to agree to 
cease labour until the People’s Charter became the law], it is surely 
not the person who so excites them that ought to be held respon- 
sible for the violence they may commit under an enraged sense of 
wrong, but the Government who wrongs them. I appeal to Eng- 
lishmen of all shades of politics whether this is not the judgment 
we pass on all fortunate revolu/tions that have occurred in our his- 
tory.'* 


Life, p. 237. 

Preface to the Purgatory of Suicides, 



Chapter XVII 

THE PRISON EXPERIENCE 

When after his week of detention in London Cooper 
was returned to Stafford Gaol, he found that his treatment 
was to be little different from that accorded to convicted 
felons. He and Richards at first were allowed a common 
sleeping-room, but were soon separated and assigned to in- 
dividual cells. These cubicles, and the daily regimen. 
Cooper described as follows; 

Each [cell] had a stone floor, [and] was simply long enough 
to hold a bed, and broad enough for one to walk by the side of 
it. An immense slab of cast iron formed the bedstead, and it 
rested on two large stones. A bag stuffed so hard with straw 
that you could scarcely make an impression on it with your heel 
formed the bed. Two blankets and a rug completed the furni- 
ture. There was no pillow, but remembering this from my for- 
mer imprisonment I had brought with me a small Mackintosh 
pillow, which I could blow up and put under my head. The best 
thing I had was a very large and very heavy camlet traveling 
cloak. If I had not brought this with me I could not have slept 
in that cell during the winter without becoming a cripple * * * 
or losing my life. 

The prison-bell rang at half-past five, and we were expected 
to rise and be ready to descend into the day-yard at six. At eight 
they brought us a brown porringer full of “skilly,” — ^for it was 
such bad unpalatable oatmeal gruel that it deserved the name. 
At twelve at noon they unlocked the door of our day-room and 
threw upon the deal table a netful of boiled potatoes in their 
skins, and a paper of salt — ^for dinner. At five in the evening 
they brought us half a porringerful of “skilly,” but no bread. 
At six we were trooped off, and locked up in our cells for the 
next twelve hours.^ 

Against these intolerable conditions Cooper at once 
began a campaign of rebellion. Managing one afternoon 


pp. 237-238. George Jacob Holyoake had suffered sim- 
ilarly during his imprisonment of the previous year for “blas^* 
phemy.” In one gaol two Chartist prisoners died because of the 
bad conditions. 
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to slip past the turnkey who conducted him and Richards 
to their cells, he reached the door of the apartment of 
the warden [or “governor” as Cooper calls him], upon 
which he was executing a vigorous tattoo when the guards 
caught up with him. The governor came out to investi- 
gate the noise, and learning of the prisoners’ complaint 
against their daily fare ordered that they be allowed an 
addition of bread and butter and a cup of coffee. He also 
complied with Cooper's demand to see the magistrates, but 
when he met these officials they refused his request for 
access to his books, and confirmed the prison rule that he 
could neither write nor receive letters — even from his wife. 
In order to obtain these privileges Cooper upon being re- 
turned to the jail began a systematic campaign against its 
officials, pounding for hours on his cell door, calling re- 
peatedly for the surgeon and governor, and smashing win- 
dows. Learning that the former practice of locking up 
obnoxious prisoners in a grated box when they attended 
chapel had been discontinued, Cooper went to service one 
Sunday morning, and from his seat near the door pounced 
upon the terrified chaplain as he entered, crying out, “If 
you are a minister of Christ, see me righted !” * Of course 
he was forcibly removed from the room, and for some time 
afterwards, as a result of the violence of his emotions, he 
lay ill and exhausted. On another occasion he assaulted 
the door of his day-room with a long wooden bench, at the 
same time shouting “Murder !” at the top of his lungs. For 
this he was locked up in solitary confinement, and returned 
to his cell supperless. 

Despite these strenuous attempts at rebellion he would 
probably have been unsuccessful in his attempts to improve 
his hard lot had not the illness which followed his last vio- 
lent outbreak brought about an opportunity for him to 
communicate with the world outside the prison walls. As 
Ims was lying on the hard riab in his cell sick and dispirited, 
^ h^urd one of the prisoners who had been sweeping the 


j>, 841. 
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creep up to his cell door and whisper through the 
“Master Kewper! dooant yo knaw me? My 
John Smith. I cum thrum th’ Potteries; aaid I 
0 speak that day upo’ th’ Craan Bonk. Dun yo 
t?” ^ When Cooper demanded what he was doing 
Drridor, and how he could help him, the whispered 
me back, “Why we’ve getben lagged,* yo see; and 
ten us to sweep th’ passages and th’ cells till we go 
e can get you owt you like throo th’ debtors.® 
a chink i’ th’ wall where we get things through.” 
"dance with whispered instructions Cooper there- 
rust two shillings under the door with instructions 
oe laid out in the procuring of writing materials, 
.-t morning he again remained in his cell, and the 
le had requested were brought to him as promised, 
loyed the large sheet of paper he had ordered, to 
p a. petition to the House of Commons, and the 
sheet for two letters, one to the Northern Star and 
sr to Mr. Buncombe. These he left under his mat- 
nd the next morning his humble admirer, while 
r his cell, secreted them, and afterwards had them 
id out of the prison. The Chartist sympathizer 
"Warded them wrote to the editor of the Sta/r: 

letter was conveyed to me by “sleight-of-hand” with an- 
e * * *. Prom what I hear and see in the other letter, 
hat should he remain two years in this monstrous hell, 
ed by tyrants such as the present turnkeys are, he will 
stark mad — or dead — ere the time has expired.* 

;ed account of Cooper’s assaults upon the governor’s 
id upon the person of the chaplain followed. With 
to the latter the writer states that 

was at last carried out of the chapel raging stark mad, 
subsequently placed in the “black hole,” from which they 

jper defines this term as meaning “sentenced to transpor- 
e, p. 243. 

prisonment for debt was not abolished in England until 
rthem Star, May 27, 134D. 
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.were soon forced to release him, his cries and lunges (?) were 
^o awful. Immediately two doctors visited him, and they were 
very kind to him, and recommended that he have milk, butter, 
a quarter of pound of animal food daily, etc., while the governor 
went to Sir James Graham to know what was to be done. This 
:*‘struggle” has nearly cost him his life. He is now so ill that 
«he cannot sit without an arm chair, and complains of violent pains 
in the head and back. I suppose they mean to drive him mad 
and murder him.’ 

Cooper's own letter, which was enclosed, read as follows: 

Stafford Gaol, Wednesday, May 17, 1843 

Dear Hill: 

, They are murdering me! Skilly, potatoes — rotten ones, too— 
and blue bread * * * to live on. I am sure I was nearly mad yes- 
terday, and could not forbear shouting “Murder.'^ No books — 
no writing! My poor wife, I fear is dead, for they will not tell 
me a syllable! For God’s sake alarm — alarm! This is a stolen 
Idtter. They will not let me petition,® 

Even before the publication of this appeal efforts 
Were being made on Cooper’s behalf. At Manchester 
“Commodore” Mead, at the close of his Sunday evening 
lecture of May 21, obtained the unanimous adoption of 
a petition to the House of Commons stating that “the 
said Thomas Cooper and John Richards would, by the as- 
sistance of their friends, be enabled to purchase their 
,'own food, but have been strictly prohibited from doing 
, 50 by parties having management of the prison,” ® and 
praying for an amelioration of their hard condition. 
Similar petitions were adopted the following day at Lei- 
pester and Sheffield. All three documents were for- 
warded to Buncombe for presentation to the House, The 
following week George White wrote a fiery epistle from 
Queens Prison, Southwark, in the course of which he urged 
that petitions be forwarded from “every town and village 
in the kingdom.” Apparently the only city which re- 


•/MA 

Star, June 8, 1843. The Commodore was also in- 
to a thirteen stansa poetic effusion on the treatment of 
Stalfcird. priaonera which was published In full in the issue 
fli« Star for the following we&. 
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fnded to this appeal was Liverpool, where a public meet- 
■ was held early in June for the purpose of petitioning 
t Richards and Cooper be transferred from Stafford 
Queen’s Prison. 

The petition which Cooper himself had drawn up with 
aid of the smuggled writing materials, and which he 
ced in the hands of the astonished governor with the 
land that it be forwarded immediately, is officially sum- 
rized in the published proceedings of the House of 
nmons. as follows : 

The Petitioner states that he is "undergoing a two year im- 
^nment in Stafford Gaol, where he is compelled to subsist on 
leal gruel, potatoes, and coarse bread; that he is not permit- 
to purchase his own food, is denied the use of pen, ink, and 
ir, and is neither allowed books nor correspondence; he coni- 
IS that his health has materially suffered in consequence of 
severity of his treatment, and prays the House to procure 
him some amelioration of it.^'’ 

Cooper had forwarded petitions for Richards and Cap- 
as well as himself, and on Juije 9 Duncombe presented 
three documents to the House,“ stating that they had 
1 signed on May 22 and instructions given that they 
e to be forwarded at once to him, but that the gaoler 
kept them back for fifteen days. He wished to inquire 
he Chair whether a. breach of the privileges of the 
se had not been committed by the parties detaining the 
tions. The Speaker replied in the negative, but stated 
ad no doubt the detention of the petitions was an inter- 
nee with the rights of subjects. Upon Hume’s inquiry 
t remedy was to be had, the Speaker said that Dun- 
be might make a motion about the matter if he liked, 
jr Roebuck and Baring, both Radicals, had supported 
combe’s protest, the matter was dropped.^* 

•Reports of the Select Committee of the House * * * on Public 
ions, 1843, xxxii, 9 June, 1843 — 1315. 

‘ Hansard, 3rd ser,, Ixix, 1298 mentions the presentation of the 
petitions forwarded bv Cooper, but does not give any 'account 
le discussion between Buncombe and the Speaker cited below, 
‘Tmes, June 10, 1843. 
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A few days later the governor of the prison informed 
Cooper that the magistrates wished to see him, and told 
him that if he were respectful he would get everything he 
had asked for. At the meeting Buncombe’s letter to 
Cooper was read to him by the Eeverend Arthur Talbot, 
brother of the Bari of Talbot. In this communication, af- 
ter stating that the Speaker had declared that the detain- 
ing of the petition of a political prisoner for nearly a fort- 
night was neither right nor constitutional. Buncombe tact- 
fully added that “he did not wish to make any harsh ob- 
servations: he simply thought [Cooper’s] requests were so 
reasonable that the magistrates would deem it right to 
comply with them.” “ 

The magistrales declared that Cooper’s bad conduct 
had caused them to detain his petition, but as the result of 
better feeling on the present occasion they granted its re- 
quests. The prison surgeon was authorized to allow such 
food as was necessary for the prisoners’ health; letters 
were permitted to pass, once a week betwen Cooper and 
his wife, subject to examination by prison officials; and 
he was allowed to use his books and to proceed with the 
writing of his poem, after his portman'beau had been in- 
spected and two books on political subjects confiscated.” 
This box of books, which he had left at the prison at the 
conclusion of his eleven weeks of imprisonment at the time 
of his first trial, had previously been taken away. One of 
the turnkey® had demanded the key of the box, and when 
Cooper refused to give it up, threatened to take it from 
him by force. “Try to if you dare,” was the pugnacious 
rejoinder; “if you attempt it I’ll knock your teeth down 
your throat.” Though Cooper’s short stature might have 


p. 247. 

- so jealwisly guarded were a Shakespeare and 

aMi^ complete he does not sav), Chandjers' Cmlop-Oia of 
^ classical tesAs. Later he also oh- 
fteteg P Wto small pirated edition SMley,” White’s 

W,«KP. 
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made this threat a difficult one for him to carry out, his 
evident resolution overawed the keeper, and he was left 
unmolested. 

The improved rations, in which Capper and Richards 
shared, included coffee, sugar, butter, rice, and a quarter 
pound of meat daily, though this last was of such a same- 
ness, and of such inferior quality, that the prisoners grew 
to loathe it. The drinking water was beyond the surgeon's 
power to improve. It came from the pump in the day- 
yard, and was “so bad,” Cooper records, “that we had to 
let the bucket stand a long time that all the unmentionable 
stuff might settle to the botom.” 

Another privilege of the greatest importance so far as 
his literary composition was concerned was that of being 
allowed to remain in the day-room until nine o’clock in- 
stead of being sent to the sleeping cells at six. Cooper 
was also allowed to purchase candles, so that he might con- 
tinue reading or writing until it was time to retire. An 
arm-chair was also allowed in the day-room so that Cooper 
might work at the table while his two elderly fellow-pris- 
oners sat on the bench by the fire. The room where they 
spent the hours when released from their cells did not, 
however, afford any great degree of comfort, for the floor 
was of stone slabs, and the wind entered on all sides, so 
that “it was,” Cooper says, “a place to create tooth-ache 
and neuralgia daily.” ” 

The Reverend Arthur G. O’Neill of Birmingham,"® who 
arrived at Stafford Prison on August 12, 1843, to serve a 

^Ibid, p. 249. 

It 

““The Church at Birmingham, the best known and the most 
famous of the Chartist Churches, was run on purely voluntary lines 
by Arthur O’Neill and John Collins, with occasional visits from 
Henry Vincent and others. It consisted^ of a political association 
which studied democratic thought as laid down in the works of 
Cobbett, Hunt, Paine, and Cartwright, and a (a^ch whose purpose 
waa to further temperance, morality, and knowledge. It had schools 
for children and for young men, and a sick club. O^Neill seems to 
haye had no little success in the Birmingham area. An ircm master 
in the district allowed him the use of a large room which was 
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sentence of a year’s imprisonment for his encouragement 
of the Plug Plot, was also allowed the use of his books, 
and from him Cooper borrowed a number of volumes on 
church history and similar subjects. During his imprison- 
ment Cooper also read the ^neid and the Commentaries 
of Caesiar in Latin, and a little volume of tales in German. 
He had, too, “copies of the New Testament in several lan- 
guages,’’ and in these he and O’Neill read every morning 
for an hour or two. In a letter written to a Lincoln friend 
during January 1844 it is doubtless to this reading which 
he refers when he says: 

I am going through the Hebrew Bible here, and am reading the 
Testament in Greek, Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
German, Dutch, and English.® 

The Hebrew Bible he mentions was a fine old copy which 
had been printed in Germany, a souvenir of the da 3 rs of its 
owner’s employment by the London bookseller Lumiey. 
Cooper had also amongst his books a copy of Gesenius’ 
Hebrew lexicon. His revival of interest in this language 
while he was in prison speedily developed into one of those 
fits of furious enthusiasm to which he was so liable. He 
read nothing, thought of nothing but Hebrew for some 
three months, during which he worked continuously at 
copying and classifying conjugations and working out de- 
clension paradigms, with a view to conomitting everything 
to memory. He went through two-thirds of the Old 
Testament during the quarter of a year that the frenzy 
lasted; but everything else wias sacrificed to the mad in- 
fatuation — ^his poem was at a standstill Finally, when 
such severe application began to affect his health O’Neill 
took the drastic step of t emporarily confiscating ail his 

crowded to suffocation every Sabbath afternoon.’ * * * O’Neill 
was an opponent of insur!v*ctionary methods, so that the Bible did 
not in his hands become the explosive force which Stephans had 
made it. He was. however, prominent in all local industrial move- 
in tij® strike o-f th© colliers in !|,S42 he wes one of the ncsen^s 
thns out his own omepts even to the dmigeon 

Hov«n,^M., Op. eU., pp. 200-202. 

Cktonide, May 11, im. 
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Hebrew books. This effected a cure, and Cooper was 
so afraid of a renewal of the obsession that he declares 
he never while he was in prison returned heartily to a 
study of the language, although after his release he pro- 
jected for a time a popular treatise on the language to be 
entitled Hebrew for the MMion. 

Some interes’ting side-lights upon the prison ex- 
perience are reflected from the pages of the Purgatory of 
Suiddeo, the long poem in ten books of Spenserian 
stanzas which Cooper composed during his imprisonment. 
We have seen that he commenced this poem during his 
first eleven weeks’ imprisonment, and originally planned to 
write it in blank verse. When “literary privileges” were 
finally granted to him he entered at once upon the task of 
completing this long-projected work. While still denied 
access to his books and papers, and so unable to refer to 
his only copy of the opening lines, he began to compose 
mentally, comraitting the stanzas to memory as fast as 
they were completed. The date of his beginning this un- 
wricten composition was “on the night of the 10th of June, 
1843, when [he relates] 

I felt suddenly empowered to make a start, and when I composed the 
four opening lines I found they rhymed alternately. It was pure 
accident, for I always purposed to write my poem in blank verse. 
Now, however, I resolved to try the Spenserian stanza. So I struck 
off two stanzas that night; they are the two opening stanzas of my 
poem; and they are the first Spenserian stanzas I ever wrote in my 
life. The remembrance that Byron had shown the stanza of the 
“Faery Queene” to be capable of as much grandeur and force as 
the blank verse of “Paradise Lost”, while he also demonstrated that 
it admits the utmost freedom that can be needed for the treatment 
of a grave theme, determined me to abide by the Spenserian stanza. 


"Vide Williams, Stanley T., Studies in Victorim Literature 
N. Y., 1923, p. 180 for a curious reference to the Purgatory of Sui- 
cides as “a monstrous work of twelve volumes in Spenserian stanzas.” 
This should be, of course, tm ‘^books” or cantos, which in the James 
Watson edition are of sufficiently small bulk to slip into the ordinary 
coat pocket. 
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When I obtained the use of writing materials at the end of those two 
months of struggle, I very soon had a fair copy of the perhaps 
thirty stanzas I had by that time composed.” 

The writing of this long, disjointed, and very unequal 
poem, three quarters prophetic vision and one-fourth mus- 
ings upon contemporary conditions and religious doubt, 
'‘employed a great part of [his] thought and absorbed 
some mental effort of almost every day spent in Stafford 
Gaol,” except for the three months of mad infatuation 
with Hebrew, Because of his constant preoccupation 
with its composition, Cooper^s poem includes several ref- 
erences to the circumstances of his prison life, both in the 
poem itself, and in the notes he appended to each book. 
The first such note at the end of Book VI records that : 

Six human beings underwent capital punishment in front of 
Stafford Gaol during the two years I remained in it. The entire 
procedure in any one instance, of course, I could not witness; on one 
occasion only, — ^when on account of the early hour and season of 
the year I had not been removed from my night cell, — I beheld the 
grim preface to the legal butchery. Without repeating the testi- 
monies of reflecting men who have attended executions as to the 
hardening effect of these savage spectacles, I will just observe that 
while the sound of the death-bell for the first execution filled me and 
my fellow-prisoners with paroxysms of distress, on the second, 
third, and fourth occasions, we became comparatively unconcerned, 
and when I was left a solitary prisoner, the sound of the death-bell 
for the last time, created a few bitter thoughts of the abhorrent and 
uncivilized nature of the impending tragedy, but a kind of careless 
disgus^t followed from the instant reflection that all my dislike of 
the brutal transaction was vain. And, within ten minutes after the 
dmth-bell had ceased, I caught myself humming "The Banks and 
Braes o* bonny Boon!” How a more sensitive and excitable human 
creature than myself, perhaps, does not exist, but there is the honest 
fact— such as startled me by its strangeness at the time — ; let the 
advocates for the usefulness of capital punishment as **impressive 
moral lessons*^ make what they can of it. 
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In another place the writer has described what he 
hears and imagines while lying sleepless under his cloak 
on the iron slab : 

Hark! ’tis Consumption's hollow cough that rings 
Fi’om yon damp felon’s cell! How dread these vaults 
Of living Death seem ’mid such echoings 
At midnight! What strange doubts the soul assault, — 

What frightful bodings! till the heart’s pulse halts 
As if it were afraid to beat so loud! — 

Let me too rest! To-morrow, when the bolts 
Are drawn, once more, this feeling of the shroud 
May flee: the spirit be, again, with hope endowed.®* 

Sometimes the sleepless hours were passed recollect- 
ing the lines of Paradise Lost, For alleviating the long 
hours which had to be passed locked up in the night-cell 
few better anodynes than this recollection of Milton’s epic 
and the composition of his own verses could have been 
devised. Yet the terrible oppressiveness of this close con- 
finement could not always be shaken off, as the following 
stanzas testify: 

Once more resounds the hateful clank of bars 

And bolts: once more I gain my narrow lair 

* * * (Where) Morrow is the heir 

Legitimate of dull To-day; and where 

Yesterday gazed upon the chill damp wall 

And yawned, To-day looks on with the same air 

Of listlessness. Pood, sight, sound, converse pall: 

Only the fountains of the dead®® well spiritual 

W'aters that purify the stagnant mind 

From morbid loathings that would madness breed, 

Amid this sickening slough of unrefined 
And vulgar circumstance.®* 

Friends were allowed to visit the imprisoned Chartists 
•only at intervals of six months, so that Cooper saw only 
Br. J. B, Simpson of Birmingham^ and Bairstow and Tat- 

^Pamatoriif of Suicides, Book V, st, 25. 

reference to the visions of the dead, which make up the 
jgreater part of the Pwrgatofy of Suicides. 

of Swundes, ats. 19-20. 
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low from Leicester, during the two years of his incarcera- 
tion, a fourth visitor being refused admission when he ap- 
plied after the quota was exhausted. Bairstow, to whom 
Cooper had been very generous, proved an ungrateful weak- 
ling. He had abandoned his wife, and disappeared, after 
ruining the business which Cooper had entrusted to him, 
and embezzling more than half of the funds placed in his 
hands for the relief of the prisoner’s necessities.®^ Mils. 
Cooper did not see her husband until after his release. 
Her health continued so precarious that when, owing to 
Bairstow’s mismanagement, the Church-gate house had to 
be given up, it was necessary to carry her out of the house. 
By September of 1844 she had somewhat recovered, how- 
ever. and there is a record of her attending a Chartist tea 
at that time. Holyoake, who knew her at this date, de- 
scribes Mrs. Cooper as “a placid, pleasant, patient, earnest 
woman [of] delicate health.” 

A public meeting was held in the Leicester market- 
place in March 1844 at which George White presented a 
petition calling for Cooper’s immediate release. After a 
resolution endorsing it had been carried unanimously, the 
town was canvassed for signatures, and the completed pe- 
tition forwarded to Mr. Duncombe, but nothing came of 
it. 

During this spring of 1844, when nearly half of his 
term had been served, Cooper was, according to the Star: 

in tolerable good spirits, but in very reduced and delicate health, 
his sufferings appearing to have risen chiefly from the extreme 
cold and damp of h’s sleeping apartment, which produced fearful 
rheuma'tism, especially in his head. Mr. Cooper was supplied by 
his visitor with several articles of winter apparel, and the Chartists 
of Stafford have very handsomely supplied him with shoes, and 
prcanise to continue doing so during his incarceration-*’ 

p. 250. 

• Mmtmi/ Record of the Thomas Cooper Memorial Baptist 
Holyoake met Cooper for the first time just after 
on* of ^afford 'iirials. 

’*N«rtkam Star, March 2, 1844. 
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With the approach of cold wea'ther at the end of this 
year, apprehensive of the consequences of sleeping another 
winter on an iron slab covered only by a bag of straw, in' 
a cell where the water trickled down the walls in wet 
weather. Cooper sought permission to sleep in his day-* 
room, where it would be possible to keep a fire going — at 
his own expense, of course — all night. The prison gov-* 
ernor readily granted the request, saying that he admired 
Cooper’s pluck in fighting against the hard conditions of 
his imprisonment. If he had not rebelled, the governor 
told him, he would have suffered the same fate as the Rev- 
erend Humphrey Price, sentenced to a year’s imprison- 
ment for defending the wretched carpet-weavers of Kid- 
derminster, who was “compelled to go to bed every night 
at six o’clock, was never allowed the use of a candle, and 
had to submit to the common dietary of the prison.” 

The hardest part of the imprisonment for Cooper was 
the final six months after the last of his fellow-Chartists 
had been released and he was left 

a solitary thrall 
Where stillness like the silence of the shroud 
Pervades both day and night, save where aloud 
Clash bolts and bars, and the shrill curfew tells 
The prisoner must to bed.® 

It was during these final six months that he received 
a remarkable offer through the kindly clergyman then act- 
ing as Chaplain of the prison, to have all his expenses paid 
and his entrance facilitated at the University of Cambridge 
on the condition that he would thenceforth give up politics. 
Cooper believed that this generous offer originated with* 
Lord Sandon, afterwards Earl of Harrowby, who had beei# 
much impressed by Cooper’s interest in and knowledge of 
Hebrew. Although it had "been one of the great yearn-- 
ings of [his] heart from a boy * * to go to a University!” 
he felt that he could not “degrade or falsify [himsdif] by- 
making such a pronaise,” and although the kindly Chap-' 

"W/e, p. 255. , 

of Suieidea, Book VIII, st 23. 
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ladn®^ blamed him for his obstinacy, and, Cooper states, 
‘^assured me that all who conversed with me lamented to 
see me in such a case, and wondered how a man with such 
a nature and such attainments ever became a Chartist,’’ 
he could not shake the prisoner’s purpose.®^ 

As the end of his term drew near Cooper made many 
plans for future authorship. Under the heading ''Memo- 
randum towards the completion of purposed Works” the 
first page of his Prison Notebook®^ lis'ts the following 
fifteen titles : 

1 . Essay on the Kindred Genius of Milton and Handel 

2. Essay on the Spenserian Stanza 

3. Lives of the Shoemakers 

4. The Student of Stamford, a Romance. 

5. Salome, a Romance 

6. Joe — 

7. The Commonwealth 

8. History of English Democracy 

9. The English Tongue — ^its spring, stream, tributaries, etc. 

10. Hebrew for the Million 

11. My own ‘Confessions’ or Life 

12. The Book of Jokton 

13. A History of Athens — ^for the People 

14. A Life of Socrates 

15. A History of our own Commonwealth — ^for the People 


Reverend Thomas Sedger. He presented Cooper 
with a valuable copy of Horace 'de Arte FoeMca before he left the 
prison, and m the 1870’s sent the former prisoner a copy of his 
^nslation of Grotius’ de VeHtate. In 1872 Sedger was* curate of 
Bracon Ash, near Norwich — Life, p. 257. 

**Life, pp. 255-257. Not all of Cooper’s titled visitors were as 
Wite as Lord Sandon. **The behaviour of Earl Ferrers was of a 
different order. He came one day to the little window in the pass- 
age, and looked at me through his quizzing glass. I put on my cap 
and went cl^ 'to the window to look at him, with a pair of eyes on 
name, and that meant, ‘Who are you, you rude rascal?’ He dropt 
his quizzing-glass, and slunk away.’’ Idfe, p. 256 

kj^^^ug felic is in the possession of a 
of Mr. Radford s. In addition to the memorandum of 
pmmmjmm contains a recipe for the alleviation of neuralgia. 

museums and galleries in London offering 

^ nearly 300 volumes in the 

SriMsh Museum Library, headed remei^r.*’ 
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Of these, the beginning of the first essay was com- 
menced on the following page of the Notebook. That part 
of it relating to Handel’s “Messiah” w'as used afterwards, 
first in his novel The Family Feud, and again in his final 
volume Thoughts at Fourscore. The “Essay on the Spen- 
serian Stanza,” fourteen different examples of which are 
listed' in the Notebook, was never written; and the “Lives 
of the Shoemakers” never advanced beyond a list of thirty- 
eight names, among them those of Jacob Boehme, Gifford, 
Holcroft, “Whittier of Boston,” and Sir Cloudsley Shovel. 
For the two historical romances he prepared a brief syn- 
opsis, but nothing more. “Salome” was the name, not 
of the daughter of Herodias, but “of a cottager * * * on 
the estate of Grey of Grooby who signed the death wiar- 
rant of Charles I.” Among other characters this romance 
was to introduce the Quaker George Fox, Cromwell, and 
the Fifth Monarchy men. “Joe” — two chapters of what 
was to have been an autobiographical novel — was later in- 
corporated in Wise Saws and Modem Instances. “The 
Commonwealth,” a proposed dramatic trilogy centering 
around Hampden, Cromwell, and Sydney, remained a 
dream ; as did the “History of English Democncy,” which 
was to have traced the democratic spirit from British and 
Roman times through the Heptarchy and Conquest, thfe 
Commonwealth and Revolution of 1688, to Pitt’s adminis- 
tration, “and thence more deliberately and distinctly to the 
present time.” The proposed treatise on the Engli^ 
Tongue never got beyond a list of dialect words extending 
through the letter D ; but “Hebrew for the Million ; or, the 
way to acquire a language without a master, and to keep 
it when learn t,” wais worked out in detail. It never escaped 
from manuscript, however, as no publisher would consider 
it. “My own ‘Confessions’ or Life” was finally written in 
his sixty-seventh year, and is one of his most interesting 
works. The “Book of Jokton” was planned to be a ro- 
mance in Biblical style telling how Jokton and his chil- 
dren [Genesis x:25-S0] “should in the East preserve fra- 
ternity, equality * * * all-things-common— a state of uni- 
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versal happiness.” It never advanced beyond the intro- 
ductory pages. The life of Socrates and the histories' of 
Athens and the Commonwealth were afterwards worked 
out as popular lectures. 

Besides the “small Hebrew guide,” Cooper completed 
three works during his imprisonment: a series of simple 
tales, his long poem, and the final chapters of his histori- 
cal romance Captain Cobler. This last production, which 
he had commenced before leaving Lincoln, and part of 
the manuscript of which he had shown to Bulwer-Lytton, 
was published by James Wa'tson in 1850. The first edi- 
tion of the Pv/rgwtory of Suicides was published in 1845 
by Jeremiah How, who in the same year also brought out 
Wise Saws and Modem Instances as he entitled the collec- 
tion of simple tales. These three works the author hoped 
would prove “keys for unlocking the gates of fortune,” 
but in this expectation he was destined to be disappointed. 

A subscription was started for Cooper’s benefit as 
the end of his prison term approached, but nothing came 
of it, as O’Connor in a fit of jealousy saw fit to denounce 
the proposed recipient in the Northern Star, “somebody,” 
Cooper writes, “having filled him with the belief that I 
meant to conspire against him when I got loose.”®® 
O’Connor afterwards withdrew his hostility, and it was 
proposed to start the subscription afresh, but Cooper 
proudly refused to permit it. 

.Happily a fortnight before the expiration of his sen- 
tence he received ten pounds “from a kind friend! in Lon- 
don” whom he stated he was not allowed to name.®^ After 
his release at six o’clock in the morning on May 4, 1843, 
he used part of this money to buy a new suit of clothes, 
and a hat. He then set out for London, where he slept 
that night at the home of his unnamed benefactor. 


•^ibU, p. m. 

‘‘".A pencfl jneroorandum by the lonaer owner of my copy of 
iNr idfe stated that this tmnameii benefactor was the Eevereod 
mMMck JanwB Jobeon, to whom Cooper d^Sested the aotobio- 
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As the railway train began to bear him away fro® 
Stafford on the beautiful May morning of his release, he 
burst into tears and sobbed with emotions he could not 
easily subdue as he “saw once more the fields and flowers 
and God’s glorious sun.” 

He was so ill during the first week of his freedom 
that he could not leave 'the house. This natural reaction 
from the nervous tension of the final months of his 
prisonment was only temporary, however. In about a 
week he was able to set about trying to find a publisher 
for his prison-rhyme. Before following the adventures 
attending that search, it seems well to describe that fre- 
quently mentioned work, once rather widely read, but 
which has now almost completely disappeared. 


Life, p. 262. 



Chaptee XVIII 


THE PURGATORY OF SUICIDES 
a. Introdv^tory Stanzas 

The arresting’ title of what Cooper rightly regarded as 
his magnum opus must frequently have aroused expecta- 
tions which a perusal of the work itself failed to gratify, 
for it must be confessed that the poem does not fulfil the 
promise of its lively title. The purgatorial fires flame but 
fitfully, and the suicides themselves are little more than 
a gallery of lifeless historical figures who discourse some- 
what tediously upon the theme of political freedom. The 
author succeeds better in illustrating his wide range of 
reading and unusual erudition than he does in creating 
memorable characters and devising a well-knit story. 
From the Com Law Rhymes to the socialistic hymns of 
William Morris a poetical blight has seemed always to 
waic upon the song of a political discontent,^ and the Pwr~ 
gatory of Suicides offers no exception to this generaliza- 
tion. Its fervor is an unsatisfactory substitute for melody. 
The sustained note of indignation and invective rises fre- 
quently to shrillness or falls into a harshness which fright- 
ens away the genius of poesy. The work also lacks finish, 
being frequently labored, obscure, and at times even un- 
granunatical. Passionate rebellion against social injustice, 
no less than the author’s faulty education, rendered him 
incapable of mastering the technique of his art, a deficiency 
which has cost him the atlention of posterity. 

Cooper called his work “a ■mind-history,” and it has 
been well described as consisting largely of “an impeach- 
ment of oppression, a claim of human rights, a denuncia- 
tion of priestcraft, bad government, Castlereagh, Union 

■ Elton, O., A Survey of English Literataws, N. Y., 1927, iv: 9S. 

Zll 
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workhouses, and slavery black and white.” “ There are 
also numerous passages expressing the writer’s religious 
scepticism at the time, passages “which were conscientiousi- 
ly permitted to stand by the author after his re-conversion 
as being part of his actual history.” ^ 

Each of the ten books of the poem begin with an 
exordium setting forth the author’s personal feelings; and 
his ideas, hopes, and fears with reference to the condition 
of England. These introductory stanzas vary in number 
from nine in the first book to thirty or more in the sixth, 
seventh, and tenth books. To clarify the story of the 
visioned suicides, these expressions of personal feeling, 
which have no connection with the dream proper, will be 
summarized first. 

The work begins with a poetical version of his Hanley 
speech to the strikers, Mlowing which the author describes 
his bitter thoughts as he lay upon his prison cot. Remem- 
bering the miseries of the poor, from the pyramid-build- 
ing slaves of ancient Pharoh down to the exploited factory 
operatives of his own day, he wonders whether life is 
worth retaining in a world which so teems with evil. Is 
not he wisest who refuses to endure the spectacle of fraud, 
force, and folly, and by his own hand seeks the release of 
death? To cure these thoughts he endeavors to imagine 
a day when oppression shall be no more, and falling into 
a fevered slumber is visited by a dream in which the two 
strands of his troubled thoughts strangely mingle. 

At the opening of Book 11 the writer questions him- 
self. Who is he, “a thrall from humble labour sprung,” 
to claim a place among England’s great poems of freedom? 
How can he hope for success in so degenerate an age? 
But to the servile world truth in song is never fitly timed. 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, each praised in a separate 
stanza, were independent of their times. Byron and Shel- 
ley did not permit harsh judgments to overawe their “ut- 


•CfesiHbers Eneyelop:dm of Literature, iii: 377. 
•im: 
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terance of Freedom’s fearless shout.” Nor must he. A 
Jong' and enthusiastic encomium of Milton in thir'been stan- 
zas follows. In view of his enthusiastic admiration for 
Paradise Last, it is not surprising that the influence of 
jMilton’s great epic should be everywhere evident in 
£)ooper’s poem. The all-pervading nature of this influence, 
pbservable in style, diction, and theme, accounts for many 
of the unfortunate mannerisms of the Purgatory. 

. ' The first stanza of Book III is a salute to the rising 
sipn which announces the end of the prisoner’s confinement 
to his night cell. The sun’s radiant face at first brings 
recollections of youthful happiness and poetic reverie along 
the shores of the silver Trent. Memories of his' dead 
mother then visit him, and for several stanzas he pays 
tribute to her virtues. Musing upon the riddle of death, 
he wishes that the sun might illumine 

that dark captivity 
From ■whence, released none ever yet returned 
To tell its secrets ! * 

But it is impossible to learn the fate of the soul : 

Although ye knock 

At Truth’s dark barriers, they will bear the shock 
'Till doomsday — ^if it ever comes'.' 

Death closes all: we shall then enter eternal bliss as 
Christianity teaches, or should this prove a delusion at 
least “If we cease to be, why — we shall cease to weep.” * 
Yet to him this alternative seems “frigid, bleak, and bare.” 
The sun itself was long r^arded as a symbol of resurrec- 
tion, as the sun-deities of Egypt, Phoenioia, Persia, India, 
and Mexico prove. Perhaps the Christ story is but an- 
other development of this sun myth. Nevertheless the 
poet looks with reverence upon “the Toiler blest who on 
the vile cross died,” and says plainly: 

I love the Galilean; Lord and Christ 
Soefa groodness I «mld own.’ 


* Ptargaiory of Smeide*, Book HI, si 12. 
*tkid, si 14. 
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But though the New Testament story commands his ad- 
miration, and he “would the tale were true,” doubts “be- 
cloud Truth’s foundations.” He closes this long introduc- 
tion with an expression of strong revulsion against the 
thought of annihilation at death. He would prefer 

the Priest’s own hell, 

Ay, or a thousand hells, in thought, unshook, 

Rather than Nothingness!® 

The introduction to Book IV, telling of the visit to 
the prison of a cheerful robin has been frequently quoted,® 
partly because these stanzas form one of the few unified 
brief episodes of the poem, and partly because the free- 
ranging songster and the imprisoned poet present a strik- 
ing, if obvious, contrast.^® The poet welcomes “sweet 
Robin,” but chides the bird for deserting cheerful scenes 
of human happiness to haunt the dreary ramparts of the 
prison. He urges it to fly away to the expectant chil- 
dren and granddame who eagerly long for its coming,'^^ 
and presents an idealized picture of the vine-covered cot- 
tage where it is looked for. But abruptly the musing pris- 
oner bethinks himself that such happy cottages exist no 
more. Where they once stood, the “Bastille” and gaol now 
stand; the robin has found the same refuge ais thousands 
of those who in these dark times win their bread with 
tears. The thought of all the misery of England’s weary 
workers arouses him to fury. ‘This dear dear fend” of 
Shakespeare’s dying Gaunt 

Is dear no longer: it’s great name affords 

Thoughts but for curses! “ 

In that land where the iron men of Runnymed© formerly 
quelled the tyrant, and the falseness of a Stuart was paid 
for by his life, 

•IbU> St. 24. 

* See, «, g. Stedaian, E. G., VieUimm Poets, N. Y., 1876. 

"A contrast employed by Byron also in “The Prisoner of 
Ghillon." 

" The 'fwll-knowB description in Thomson’s Wittier of the feed- 
ing robin by the cottegers may have suggested this pas^ge. 

*Bo©k IV, St. 11. 
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Men talk of England as of something vile; 

And wish they could forget her, in some far exile! “ 

It is impossible for the poor any longer to provide even 
crumbs for the robin. The chill breath of want is killing 
all gentleness and fellowship and love of beauty. The poor 
have become slaves; if they will not work, their lords de- 
cree that they shall be bastilled. “Cowards!” cries out 
the infuriated poet, “why did you suffer knaves to forge 
such eunuch fetters? But despairingly he recalls his own 
mere substantial bonds, only to rouse once more with the 
vengeful threat; 

Well, lei me bide my time; and then, atone 

For that real crime — ^the failing to arouse 

Slaves against tyrants — I may, yet, before life closes.” 

Twilight has now come; it is time for the robin to 
seek its rest. The prisoner hopes it will return on the 
morrow, for it prevents his heart from yielding entirely 
to bitterness. With the coming of night he must return 
to the deadly monotony of his narrow cell, whose confine- 
ment would breed madndss were it not for his vision of the 
assembled suicides. 

Book V begins with a sketch of primitive man’s ter- 
ror of the dark, introduced by the Miltonic line, “Hail 
eldest night! Mother of human fear.” The embittered 
poet wishes that chaos and night had been perpetual ; that 
“man’s birth-wail had ne’er been heard;” that light had 
never mocked wretched humanity. Night is the season 
for every kind of crime ; it is the carnival hour of lecher, 
pander, and debauched, who prey upon “frail beauty’s 
primal wreck.” Night conspires with men of blood to 
conceal murder until the guilty proof can be hidden away. 
If the curtain of darkness should suddenly be transformed 
into a mirror, how many of the pretended' virtuous would 
be exposed ! But it is common knowledge that the world 
is a stage of cheats. Better that men sin with shame. 


tA. 12 . 

*»im, St. 11 
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and that the darkness remain. For the night brings also 
rest for the starving operative, and happy dreams to the 
wretched factory child. Upon the factory tyrants he calls 
down curses; then, with a change of mood, directs his 
scorn against the faint-hearted workers who submit to 
intolerable conditions instead of rising with the cry, 
“Death, or deliverance from our chains.” Is there no one 
to strike a blow for freedom; no modern Wat Tyler to 
head a new rebellion of the people? Alas, John Frost who 
sought to strike a blow for them, now languishes in a dis- 
tant penal isle; Shell is a martyr; Ellis transported. Such 
is now the fate of those who seek to improve the misera- 
ble state of the worker. Repentantly he calls back his 
hasty curses. The exploited factory slaves need in their 
suffering no rebuke from him; all are hastening to an 
early grave. Let them discard all hope; for them redemp- 
tion's P'ath is barred. All that is left is for them to drudge 
on until released by death. This being a Christian age, 
they will be allowed to die “humanely slow.” In the 
grave they will, at least, no longer suffer the pangs of 
starvation. 

The description of an execution in the jail-yard, which 
we have noticed in the preceding chapter, forms the intro- 
duction to Book VI. The onlooking prisoner weeps over 
the barbarity of man to man down through the ages. But 
such barbarity will continue so long as humanity is guided 
by passion instead of by reason. A church which justifies 
capital punishment does not believe that Christ meant what 
he said about mercy and forgiveness. By its teaching of 
the doctrine of submission, too, the church has made it- 
self the ally of tyrants. The priest with his threat of 
eternal punishment is able to subdue minds unaffrighted 
by gallows, flame, or sword. Jesus departed from the old 
law of 'an eye for an eye in which he had been reared. His 
patient endurance of pain and suffering was more mira- 
culous than any alleged divine birth; his godlike spirit of 
forgiveness, if human, proved that there is a glorious no- 
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bility enwov«n in man. With Godwinian exaltation of the 
reason Christ’s forgiving cry, “They know not what they 
do,” is declared to show plainly that man errs because of 
ignorance: 

His errors accidental; not inwrought 

By natural vice, nor willed in Reason’s spite, 

When knowledge shows the wro^ng.’® 

Can such horrors as “the worm deathless and sateless,” 
and “flame by miracle made eternal” sow the germ of love 
in man? Yet, as the priest points out, according to the 
JSfew Testament, Christ preached this hell.” The poet 
admits that his adversary reads “the puzzle book” more 
skilfully than he. But to the Church’s declaration that 
man must love God or be punished by an everlasting 
death he replies, “How can I love what doth outvie all tyr- 
annies in horribleness of wrath?” He has followed with 
wonder and admiration each step of Christ’s teaching, but 
from “that most enslaving of all slavish thoughts,” the 
doctrine that eternal punishment awaits all who dare rebel 
against entrenched tyranny or orthodox religion, he recoils 
in horror. Christ’s repetition of this ancient superstition 
merely proves that he too was unable “to burst the spell 
of circumstance,” whose seal binds even the mightiest in 
impotence; an echo of Robert Owen’s teaching which 
Cooper was to emphasize repeatedly b.efore his conversion. 
But Christ’s wonderful teaching of love and brotherhood, 
the poet believes, will continue to sustain all noble spirits 
until blood and force have been driven from the earth. 
The ancient Saxons, he has heard, abandoned their idols “to 
worship Whom they called ‘the Good.’ ” The fancifulness 
of this etymol'C^ of God is acknowledged in an appended 
note, where Cooper lists the analogui^ of this word in the 
Persian, Gothic, Tartar, Russian, Turkish, Malay, and Cey- 

» Book VI, St 18. 

the comBpoadeiieo which Kingsley initiated with Cooper 
lUir the appoaraneo of the Parpoiory, many pages are devoted to 
MkMmM m the ti!<0(&le9onie texts referred to in this part of the 
IMHi, Manrio^ llhngsiey reieeted the doctrine of etenal pan- 
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lonese ianguages.^^ A spider with a fly recalls to his mind 
the problems of suffering and evil. Every hour the living 
book of nature sets forth cruelty and pain. Since it seems 
decreed that life must consist of “things of greed and 
things to be their prey,” the priest urges that man must 
take refuge in faith. But the poet’s freedom-loving spirit 
rejects such a doctrine — ^his only faith is “Wrong to es- 
chew, and Right to treasure in the heart’s recess.” Yet 
he, too, in the past has known the ecstasy of religiO'Us fer- 
vor; as well as passionate zeal in the search for truth and 
knowledg& From it all he has come to a single conclu- 
sion — “Goodness alone is worshipful.” He sums up his 
credo in the italicized line, “I cannot worship what I can- 
not love.” He does not say “there is no God; but that I 
know not;’' and asks of the priest, ‘“Dost thou know, or 
dost thou guess?” It is evident that Cooper was never an 
atheist; rather, like Huxley, he was an agnostic, although 
the scientist’s coining of this term occurred some twenty 
years after this date. Woe has been the lot of man, the 
poet declares. 

Since human worms crawled from their languageless 
Imperfect embryons, and by signs essayed 
To picture their first thoughts. ’Tis but excess 
Of folly to attempt the great charade 
To solve: and yet the irking wish must be obeyed.“ 

Night again returns, even as it closed long since upon the 
great mystery of 

Two powers opposed 

Eternally ♦ * * Good with boundless wings 
Brooding o’er Universe, the egg whence springs 
Evil." 

The introduction to Book VII deals with Cooper’s first 
brief London experience. He had been most impressed in 

“This note first appears in the second edition of the poem. 
Cooper cites as his authorities Thomason’s Observations Introduc- 
tory to a Work on EngHsh Etymology, and Godfrey Higgins’ Ana- 
Oolypais. 

•Book VI, st. 31. 

“Book yi, st. 32. 
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that great city by its huge self -deluded crowds — even the 
beggars dreaming of riches and fame. The isolation of 
the individual amidst the city’s teeming multitudes is noted 
in the lines: 

Oh! if the heart doth crave for loneliness 
Beep in the crowded desart it may find 
Its drear wish realized.®® 

Alluding to the curious crowds always eager to gaze at 
the city’s showy spectacles of wealth and power, he won- 
ders if a day will ever come when the toiler will refuse to 
be dazzled by such tinsel shows, but instead will be re- 
minded by them of Ms wrongs and sufferings. Yet he 
prays that labor’s starving millions may never in their 
wrath assail the palace of the young Queen. He had seen 
her upon her bridal day, and had been moved by sjun- 
pathetic joy to breathe devotion to his sovereign, as had 
many another embittered heart. But now he must up- 
braid her for delaying to help the poor, and failing to 
carry out the promises of her time of happiness. She is 
admonished, when next passing through Whitehall, to re- 
member the fate of a stubborn Stuart. 

Hunger cries 

Throughout thy realm — ‘Queen from the fearful Past 
be wise.’ For his telling of plain truths he knows that 
he will be denounced by sycophants, but he can assure her 
that a thirst for violence does not yet possess the souls of 
labor’s children; those who say the contrary wrong the 
poor. It is they rather than the haughty lords who truly 
care for her, in spite of their deep wrongs. They know 
that they suffer because of “the hordes of selfish men that 
hide the throne,” and believe that if she knew their woes 
they would not vainly cry for relief. He hopes she will 
seek to be “the heritress of love deserved;’' although he al- 
most despairs of Alfred’s land being again ruled by 
A nusnarch scorning blood-stained gauds and gold 
To build the throne in a blest People’s love," 


vn, St 8. 

"Bsok VII, St. 9. 
"Bbs*; VII, ,st. U. 
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For the Queen, too, is a prisoner, shut in by “deadly mind- 
blighting influences.” Her turnkeys are “the herd of ti- 
tled, starred, and sworded things” who surround her, and 
her bondage is for life. Queen and rebel Chartist are 
alike but creatures of circumstance. George III is called 
“a shame on royal birth,” who with his elder son should 
be hung on an eternal gibbet where now his column stands. 
With savage irony the poet calls for the banishment from 
St. Paul’s of monuments to churls like John Howard, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and Dr. Johnson so that still more me- 
mcrials may be erected there to “heroes of glory,” — 

Glory — whose great brood 
Escape the gallows by a broidered coat 
And larger knife wherewith to shed the blood 
Of brothers.” 

Yet not forever, he is confident, will the sun gild only mur- 
der’s monuments; a day is coming when the alliance of 
force and fraud will be overcome, for the land of Alfred 
and Shakespeare, where Chaucer, Spenser, and Milton sang, 
and Newton spanned the sky, must continue to be the 
nurse of freedom, or fade into fable, like older civiliza- 
tions. This long introduction closes with the sad reflec- 
tion that not until the coming of another spring will he 
receive his freedom. 

The opening stanzas of Book VIII tell how the poet 
was moved to tears by the tousic of the newly installed 
prison chapel organ. Old Hundredth inspires an eulogy of 
Luther, its traditional author, who warred “for all men’s 
right to think unawed by man,” though he failed to car- 
ry out his own teaching. The bondage of Rome, Wick- 
liffe and Luther and others, “Sires of our common Saxon 
fatherland, England and Germany,” broke for all time. 
In the great age of light and love which draws on apace 
knowledge will sweep away all altars and thrones as things 
of lies and blood. In that glorious future day Paine will 

Book YII, st. 19. Similar objections to converting a Cbristian 
chnrcfa into a temple of fame for military heroes have been raised 
by o^ere (for example the 1898 edition of Baedeker’s BoTidow). 
Cooper retnrned to this subject in Cooper's Jowmal, May 4, 1850. 
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be ranked with the martyrs for religion as a worker for 
Truth; Spinoza, Bayle, Rosseau, and Voltaire will be en- 
shrined with Fenelon, Erasmus, and Pascal. But London 
then may be but a ruin; a new race from a distant land 
may see the lizard glide and the gray badger peep forth 
from weeds growing where once were populous squares. 
If she would avoid this evil destiny England must abolish 
the gaol and poor-house, war and the gallows; encourage 
Science to win from Nature the secrets of health and right 
living ; and make books and education everywhere available. 
Then painting, music, and literature will be produced, not 
for the favored few, but 

All for all; rank, class, distinction badge 
Forever gone.*^ 

Book IX opens with a melodramatic scene of parting 
in the gaol between an exiled prisoner and his distracted 
wife. Her unhappy fate and that of their child are de- 
picted in a series of stanzas whose essential theatrical! ly 
is heightened by the strained and artificial diction in which 
they are set forth. A series of stanzas follow addressed 
to Woman, whose lot is one of sorrow. That “daemon 
legislation” the new Poor Law is explained by the fact 
that the upper classes put their children to suckle with a 
wet nurse, and send them away to school at a tender age, 
thus raising up a brood “alien of nature from the mother’s 
womb.” If such a man as Washington could be born in 
a convention-bound age, what may not the future produce, 
when woman is freed from the false homage of chivalry, 
and the tyrannical “eastern jealousy” which keeps her in 
ignorance. The mind, the poet asserts, is of no sex; once 
woman is granted her liberty feminine “thought-deeds” will 
equal those of man. The woman of the fut;ure, no longer 
a slave, a toy, a drudge, will nurture children capable of 
striking off the chains of error and of rising to new heights 
itf achievement 



Book rm, St 2P. 
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Book X opens with a fervent apostrophe to Liberty, 
whose shrine is the faithful patriot’s breast. Liberty is 
'‘the great palladium of the moral man,” lacking which he 
degenerates into a spiritless serf, but armed with which 
he may front kings. Raleigh, Ridley, and Sydney are 
named as English champions of liberty, which is implored 
to renew its quickening power upon the nation, for 
We are become a servile, sordid crew 
The grandeur of our lineage is forget^® — 

lines in which the echo of Wordsworth is unmistakable. 
Lord Brougham is assailed because of his part in securing 
the new Poor Law, legislation which is designed 
Of Nature’s rights the helpless wretch to spoil 
Who hath no bread because his lords refuse him toil “ 

But no man any longer can halt the march of Liberty, for 
the “wand of Gutenberg” has burst the spell of wrinkled 
Ignorance, — she who betrayed the first-born children of 
Liberty. Today 

the feudal serf, though still a clown, 

Doth read ; and where his sires gave homage, pays — a frown ! ” 

The sinewy artisan, the lean weaver, the shrunken stock- 
inger, and the swart miner can at last read as well as 
think and feel. In their souls blythe Liberty is being born 
again, and it is they who will lay the true foundations for 
her reign. These humble toilers turn away from the monu- 
ments to Wellington and Nelson, doubting the worth of 
their wild record of blood. 

Aye, they are thinking at the frame, and loom, 

At bench, and forge, and in the boweled mine,® 

thinking how war has served their tyrants; pondering upon 
the problem of why “toil must pine, while Sloth doth re- 
vel ; resolving to band together to bring back primal 
brotherhood. Though impeded by false demagogues and' 

“Book X, St. 9. 

"Book X, st. 13. 

"Book X, st. 15, 

“Biwk X, st. 18. 
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base hirelings this “new conspiracy” is sure to succeed. 
Put it will no longer appeal to force; 

The Past has warned the Million they must succeed 
By will — and not hy war.“ 

It is difficult to endure contempt while starving, but the 
toiler must learn to control revenge, for “the pike, the 
brand, the blaze” would merely leave England where they 
have left France — “bondaged to sceptered cunning.” Yet 
eventually Labor is certain to win ; the prisoner prays that 
he may live to see its triumph. His fetters are less galling 
than the thought that the victims for whose cause he suf- 
fers are still unrelieved. While mistakes have marked his 
past course he has never “swerved to wilful wrong,” and 
is resolved, “taught by the erring past” never again to 
leave the straight path to political justice. He dedicates 
himself anew to liberty, “undismayed, unswerving, and 
unsubdued,” but resolved hereafter to be more wise. He 
prays for freedom from unworthy motives, from fear of 
death, and from calumny — a living death only too often 
“secure from Truth’s Ithuriel spear.” If he has kept his 
resolution to dedicate his life to liberty, he will be able 
to face death in peace. But the question of what lies be- 
yond the grave still troubles him. Only death can subdue 
his inborn love of life. 

Quotations from the Purgatory of Suicides in anthol- 
ogies and elsewhere have usually been taken from these 
introductions to the ten cantos, for as one critic has stated: 

The introductory stanzas to each of the ten books, except per- 
haps the first, are mostly beautiful. Where Mr. Cooper speaks him- 
self, and keeps his suicidal spirits silent, he speaks well. We read 
him with pleasure, for we see into the kind poetic soul of the man; 
and we find him a genuine son of earth, with human feelings, hu- 
man love, ay, and human hate, too, for a man should hate all that 
deaerves hate. It is in these moods that Mr. Cooper’s poetry comes 
out brigdite8t“ 

X, st. 20. 

" lanB^ord, John Alfred, Prism Books and Their Authors, I*on- 
mm. isei, p. 3S0. 
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b . The Visions 

After the opening stanzas of personal reflection, each 
book of the PuTgaiory of Suicides goes on to describe the 
visions supposed to have visited the prisoner in his night- 
cell. After the first book, these visions consist less of de- 
scription and more of the author’s political, economic, and 
religious ideas, expressed in the form of long monologues, 
and sometimes dialogue, by the principal characters. 
These prolonged discussions upon such abstractions as jus- 
tice, freedom, and human perfectibility are often dull and 
platitudinous, and frequently sound like Chartist speeches 
done into rhyme. The poem is marred also by too abun- 
dant personification, by forced and imperfect rhymes, and 
by those artificial terms and constructions usually pilloried 
under the epithet “poetic diction.” On the other hand, 
passages and verses of genuine poetry occur intermittently 
in every part of this long composition. 

The thread of continuity connecting the first and last 
of the dreams is but slight; in more than one instance the 
vision presented is merely an interpolated episode, with 
little to connect it with other parts of the poem save the 
fact that the protagonists are historical suicides. Cooper 
has introduced as many such characters as he could re- 
member, without much attention to their logical connec- 
tion with his theme. The suicides in most instances are 
mere “interlocutors on some high theme,” so that their 
number might have been continued almost indefinitely. 
Cooper thought of his work not as a patterned jewel-piece, 
but rather as a necklace, to which a suitable gem might 
be added whenever and wherever discovered. He regret- 
ted, for instance, the omission of two such famous suicides 
as Lord Clive and Urial Acosta. The history of the Por- 
tuguese Jew had especially impressed him,®‘ but in prison 
he forgot his name, and was compelled to omit him. 

“Vide Poetical Works of Thomas Cooper, London, 1877, “Ad- 
dress to the Reader,” p. x. Cooper at one time thought of writing 
a draina in which Acosta, whose story he first read in Leigh Hunt’s 
lAbmm, should play the principal part. 
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The opening stanzas of the first vision, while flawed, 
possess power. 

Methought I voyaged in the bark of Death, — 

Himself the helmsman, — on a skyless sea 
Where none of all his passengers drew breath, 

Yet each, instinct with a strange vitality, 

Glared from his ghastly eye-balls upon me, 

And then upon that pilot, who upheld 
One chill and fleshless arm so witheringly 
That, while around his boat the hoarse waves swelled 
It seemed as if their rage that solemn signal quelled.®* 

In spite of the labored movement of some of these lines, 
and the shock of the absurd adverb ending the seventh 
verse, this stanza does create a picture. The poet con- 
tinues : 

I know not how these mariners I saw: 

No light made visible the grisly crew: 

It seemed a vision of the soul, by law 
Of corp’ral sense unfettered." 

The 

Myriad creatures [of] * * * monstrous mould. 

Which thwart that dismal sea their hideous hugeness rolled " 

are then described. Arrived at the shore. Death and his 
boat vanished, and his late passengers 

Took, with an air of stem resolve, their way 
Into a gloomy land where startling visions lay.® 

The desolate country through which they journeyed, their 
torturing thirst, their being suddenly plunged into poison- 
ous swamps and then supematurally restored to dry land, 
once more to continue their journey amidst hideous appari- 
tions from the stagnant flood, are interestingly and on the 
whole successfully described. Eventually the spent trav- 
elers arrive at a great and gloomy cavern, within which 
for the time being they find repose. Ihe author’s spirit 
is exempt from the laws which coerce the vagrant move- 
ments of these spirits, and he is made mystically aware of 


• •©«>«* I, $t. 17. 
** fttMic I, 81. S8. . 
if efc 18 . 
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what he sees. Following certain of the ghostly wanderers 
through the immense aisles of the cavern, he finds himself 
in a high imperial hall, so vast that its roof is graced by 
rainbows. This heaven-sweeping roof is supported by 
columnar statues of all the mythical beings of the past — 

Ethiop 

And headless, wearing mouth and eyes enshrined 
In their huge breasts,” 

Egyptian gods, satyrs, and many other monstrosities, which 
stand in triple colonnade around the immense ellipsis of 
the hall, fearful of its fall. Thrones of strange and di- 
verse design arise throughout the immense audience cham- 
ber, and by virtue of supernatural revelation the poet rec- 
ognizes their occupants. These include Sardanapalus, 
“whose story,” say the notes, “Lord Byron’s splendid trag- 
edy has rendered familiar to the most unclassical reader 
Cambes, “Lord of Lydia’s pampered crew,” whose grisly 
death a note describes; and Chousin, “the gray Cathaian 
autocrat with uneuphonious name” who ruled China in 1122 
B. C. Figures from Greek legend next appear: CEdipus, 
Nauphus, and .®geus; Ajax Telamon, Codrus (last king 
of Athens), the Spartan Lycurgus, and Charandas of an- 
cient Sicily. The Old Testament suicides Saul and Z'imri 
occupy adjoining thrones, as do the royal Roman criminals 
Nero, Appius Claudius, and Marc Antony. Present also 
are Otho, Maximian, and Bonosus, of the later Roman em- 
pire, and other “revelers in bloody mirth, Italian or Byzan- 
tine.” The list of king® is completed by Mithridates., 
“whom Pontic Orient and the rich Levant owned lord,” 
and “Juba of Mauretania, who slew himself rather than 
submit to Caesar; also 

Nkwcks, the Paphian. who alone 

Fled not dishonour when the conqu’ring sway 

Of Ptolomey fair Cypress owned."" 

■ Book I, st, 42. These are “those ‘men whose heads do grow be- 
neath their shoulders,’ *to hear of whom [as Professor Lowes re- 
miada naj Desdemona once did seriously incline.’” 

" Book I, st 59. 
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and who is accompanied by his wife and daughters, for 

the way 

He took his bosom’s queen and daughters fair 
Took also.®® 

Nor are these the only members of their sex. Cleopatra, 
of course, is present also, as well as Boadicea; Althea, to 
whom Shakespeare has a solitary reference, which is duly 
cited ; Dido, who according' to Cooper’s note committed sui- 
cide to avert marriage with the king of Mauretania nearly 
three hundred years before the voyage of iEneas and Sisy- 
gambia, mother of Darius, who is said to have committed 
suicide because of Alexander’s death. No less than seven- 
teen notes are required to identify the various characters of 
this first book. Endowed with power to read the thought of 
the assembled spirits, “for no vocal resonance there was,” 
the poet follows the vigorous mental debate which is just 
commencing. Some time earlier there had been uttered in 
Hades a prophecy that the spirits suffering there would 
ultimately, together with all the inhabitants of the earth, 
become free and equal. Lycurgus was the prophet. Sar- 
danapalus taunts the sage with the non-fulfilment of his 
prediction, pointing out that although these kingly shades 
are condemned to periodical wanderings and the endur- 
ance of such tribulations as the dreamer had previously 
witnessed, yet once this purging penance had been perform- 
ed they resumed their royal state. He, for one, believes, 
There must be conqn’ring lords, and slaves that yield; 

There hath been, and there tvill be.® 

The Chinese emperor follows in a sinadlar strain, declaring 
that “novelties congrue but ill with social weal.” Egypt, 
Chaldea, Hellas, all lit their lamps at the flame of Chinese 
culture. 

The borrowed lights are quenched: the parent flame 
Glows ■with undiiam^ and steady lustre still!" 

The reason that China’s pristine cities still remain unshaken 
is simply “obedience meek to the wearer of the diadem,” 

“Book I, st §9. 

" Book I, St. 67. 

•Book I. St 86. 
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and the filial reverence of the young- for the old. The 
sceptered spirits attest their approbation of these senti- 
ments “by refulgent rays sent forth from their deep es- 
sence;” all save one, Marc Antony. He scorns “undis- 
turbed regalities age-worn,” and vaunts the superiority of 
the self-made dictator. He disputes, too, the truth of the 
Chinese emperor’s description of his country. Only one 
other country can match the degradation of China — ^wretch- 
ed Hibernia. He has no quarrel with regal power, but it 
should be grateful to such dictators as he. Stung by his 
scornful boasting, the kingly spirits overwhelm the auda- 
cious speaker by their frowns, and Nero arises to reply. 
That thrones to thy stout valor owe huge debt ' 

Is true as that thou wert an anchoret, 

Hero of the Actium! Vestal of the Nile!*’ 
he cries to Antony ; then turning to the later JRoman em- 
perors he upbraids them as weaklings who betrayed Rome’s 
glory to the Goths. But fierce Maximian starts up to tell 
him, 

of all who swayed 

Earth’s sceptres, thou unworthiest shar’st this bliss, 

These shadowed thrones in spiritual necropolis" 

As Rome’s whole self-slain lineage seem about to fly at 
each other’s throats, Mithridates, the Pontic king, arises, 
and the quarreling monarchs shrink “with fright to ignom- 
inious dumbness.” Addressing Lycurgus, Mithridates 
says he does not blame him for allowing Rome’s throned 
pigmies to speak unanswered, but he asks that the Spartan 
now declare the basis for his prophecy of royal dissolution, 
if he is not to expect the future contempt of the imperial 
shades. Lycurgus in reply admits the apparently impreg- 
nable power of the royal spirits, but he argues “from past 
change, more change our state admitting.” It is possible, 
however, that he may be mistaken: 

It may be the Few 

Shall still the Many trample and subdue: 

Thajfc Truth and Liberty shall bloom to die 

^ I, 102. 

* Book X, si 112. 
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Like glorious winged things, that swift pursue 
The sunbeam atoms for a day;" 

it may be his faith that “fair equality shall one day hold 
sole sceptre on the earth” will prove but an empty dream. 
But now he feels, as do they, the penal throes returning, 
and he therefore summons them to renew this deep argu- 
ment when their penance term is spent. He ceases, and 
'as the spirits manifest their acquiescence to the plan, the 
vision fades, and the dreamer awakens.'** 

The second Book begins, as we have seen, with a long 
apostrophe to Milton, whose Lycidas evidently supplied the 
pattern for the following lines: 

Lyre of my fatherland! anew to wake 

Thy solemn shell, I come, with trembling hand. 

Feeling my rudeness doth harsh discord make." 

It is the great Puritan himself who becomes the poet’s 
guide in this second canto, although Cooper emphatically 
denied that in this he was, as one of the critics charged, 
following the precedent of Dante, for the sufficient reason 
that he had never read the Divine Comedy. He introduced 
Milton here because his mind was so filled with him that 
it seemed but natural to do so. 

Milton conducts the dreaming prisoner to a high moun- 
tain up which thousands of unhappy spirits toil, seeking 
to escape the pangs of purgatory, and leaves him at a 
shaded grove after naming the two figures seated there. 
These two are Empedocles he “who to be deemed a god 
leapt fondly into Etna flames,” and Cleombrotus,” who to 
enjoy Plato’s elysium leapt into the sea.”*® Empedocles, 
who is discovered in the attitude of Jove burling thunder- 
bolts, is upbraided by Cleombrotus for the foUy of endeav- 
oring to maintain any longer the pretense of his being 
a god. The sage in reply admits his folly, bewailing 
the fact that his character now is no different from what 


*■ Book I, St 142. 

"Book I contains 146 stanzas. 

“ Boofe II st. 1. 

adjeetive clauses following these names are quoted from 
jkiei, Wtotik III, lines 46^70 ami 471-^2. 
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it had been in life. He endeavors to justify his casting 
himself into Etna on the ground that unless his teaching, 
which was designed to lead men to higher things, 
possessed some shadow of awe to lend authority to 
his doctrine, men would not listen to it. Cleombrotus 
inquires why, if this is true, he has been condemned to 
Hades, and charges that instead the philosopher’s heart, 
like every other human heart, had been moved by pride. 
When Empedocles suggests that they too scale the moun- 
tain, Cleombrotus is fired anew with his dream of attain- 
ing Elysium, and the two Greeks join the dense throng of 
upward-moving spirits, which is composed of the suicidal 
fanatics of all the religions of Europe and Asia. Differ- 
ent parts of the host fall to taunting one another, and then 
to blows — Crusader against Saracen, Turk against Jew, 
Catholic against Protestant. The two Greeks painfully 
escape this “mad dispute of million zealots,” their late 
enthusiasm replaced by grief and despair. The younger 
man requests Empedocles to ease their sense of pain by 
beginning some intellectual discussion. Before the sage 
can comply they are joined by the Indian philosopher Ca- 
lanus, whose self-immolation in the presence of Alexander 
is related by Plutarch, as a note informs the non-classical 
reader. Empedocles invites Calanus to discuss with them 
the riddle of human existence : 

Whence Pain and Pleasure, Hope, Despair? 

Why Truth in endless metamorphosis 
Doth shroud itself. How Wisdom may declare 
Her precepts best; and how she best may snare 
The vulgar crowd her lessons to observe,’*’ 

Calanus points out that this last state embodies the Greek’s 
old error of supposing that truth can be served by fraud. 
Lies never nurture truth. The volcano did well to cast 
forth the philosopher's brazen sandals, thus preventing the 
success of his plan to convince the vulgar that he bad 
bem snatched away to heav«i; and even had his deception 
been successful the enwoven fraud would have frustrated 


"Book II, St. 61. 
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his benign purpose. Calanus then describes that glorious 
future, already on the miarch, when the great emancipator, 
knowledge, will have abolished sin and misery, weakness 
and ignorance. The present lot of those now suffering in 
Hades is not to be their soul’s eternal heritage. He has 
come to this mountain realm to summon its inhabitants 
to the high conclave requested by Lycurgus. But when 
importuned to supply reasons for his confident prophecy 
of a better age, he is not able to do so. 

In Hades, as on eartb, is mystery: 

Our being is a contest and a strife 

With its own essence: struggling to be free 

We add unto our fetters.® 

The prophet himself falls into doubt when he seeks by 
reason to destroy doubt. Gradually the figure and the 
words of the speaker die away; the dreamer awakes; the 
vision is destroyed.^* 

The vision of Book III, which is one of the longest, 
is also unquestionably the weakest. It consists largely of 
bitter invective directed against Castlereagh in terms so 
fierce and bitter that the present-day reader experiences 
a revulsion in favor of the aspersed statesman, the author’s 
purpose of exposing him to contempt and loathing defeating 
itself by its very vehemence. Modem historians are in- 
clined to absolve Castlereagh of many of the charges 
brought against him by too intemperate radicals. His for- 
eign policy of keeping England out of war was not under- 
stood, and Cooper is absurd in holding him personally re- 
sponsible for the Peterloo massacre, the execution of Ro- 
bert Emmett, and the blood traffic of the informers Ed- 
wards and Oliver. A man more bitterly hated than Cas- 
tlereagh was hardly exists in English history. Even his 
death by his own hand was powerless to abate the feeling 
against “carotid-cutting Castlereagh.” Cooper goes so far 
as to censure the Duke of Wellington for commanding the 
hissing crowd outside the funeral in Westminster Abbey 


“Book II, St 90. 

‘‘Book II coatains 90 stanzas. 
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to be silent. In this Book the author links Castlereagh 
with Judas Iscariot, and represents even that traitor as 
scorning him. Judas goes so far as to say: 

Twould purge 

Cain’s sin and mine, with patriot brand to hew 
Into one heart like thine a festive avenue.’" 

A detailed synopsis of such an unfair, outgrown, and weari- 
some diatribe as forms the larger part of this Book would 
serve no good purpose. Suffice it to say that in this vision 
the dreamer finds himself on the shores of a bleak and 
storm-tossed lake, where presently the shade of Iscariot 
appears to lead him to the serpent-haunted cave in which 
the wretched Castlereagh is groveling. All of the insults 
and many of the torments that his most vindictive enemy 
could wish are heaped upon the head of one who is repre- 
sented as the supreme liberticide and patricide of the ages. 
Although he admits the intermittent insanity of the Irish 
peer this he regards as no palliation for his crimes. Un- 
doubtedly a channel through which the prisoner spent 
some of his own helpless rage against the injustice and 
oppression which he had witnessed so recently, this un- 
happy and unfortunate canto ends with Castlereagh’s 
“shrieks of horrid madness,” which awaJcen the dreamer 
in terror and dismay, to bless the mom which frees him 
from visions of such soul-quelling dlread.“ 

The fourth book is exactly half as long as the third. 
The vision begins with a description of the land of poesy 
which lies beyond the caverns and vaulted dome of the 
first canto. Though still within the demesne of Hades it 
is a pleasant land of unremitted bird-song, carpeted with 
innumerable wild-flowers. Here the dreamer listens enrap- 
tured to the harping of an unseen bard who sings the high 
deeds of chivalry. As the “stately burthen couched in an- 
tique tongue” abruptly ceases, there passes swiftly by the 
shade of fated Chatterton, “sad, mournful, slow, with eyes 
downcast.” The beautiful Sappho next appears, posed at the 

‘•Book III, St. 82. 

“Book in contains 126 Spenserian sfcanma. 
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end of an aisle of funereal evergeens. In stanzas notably 
stilted and frigid she bewails the coldness of Phaon. 
Her lamentations are interrupted by the stately Lucretius, 
who chides the poetess for allowing passion to usurp the 
heritance of reason, and tells her that 

Proof hath Nature spread 
That strong Necessity rules the wide expanse 
of Universe.®'* 

The Lesbian disputes this doctrine. 

Fate, or Necessity: Bard, what is this 

But Ignorance veiled in siinulance of words? 

Since ithe soul loathes pain, deformity, and decay she be- 
lieves that these things shall not always be. But Lucre- 
tius answers that while there is a native yearning of the 
mind to unbind the chains of discord, all things are gov- 
erned by the immutable laws of nature. Their discussion 
is interrupted by the arrival of Lucan, who colmes to bid 
the poet people of this country to the debate upon the com- 
ing of democracy. The vision closes with the whole poet- 
ical company chanting, "We come, we come to join the 
jubilee of thought.” While more pleasing than the last 
this book ’■’= suffers from the entire lack of action. Other 
weaknesses are conventional and uninspired characteriza- 
tion and the inclusion of so much abstract discussion which 
is essentially unpoetic. Archaic tenns, obsolete forms, 
neologisms, and grammatical barbarisms which are present 
throughout the poem, but especially in this book, result 
in an artificial diction which is labored and unnatural, and 
sometimes downright ugly and repulsive. 

Book V, which is also comparatively short, introduces 
several figures of the French Bevolution; all save two, 
■Oircndists. The vision opens upon a bleak and barren 
plain strewn with the broken monuments of those who 

"la the notes Cooper entreats the reader to understand that 
Lurretias’ praise of Sappho’s speech is intranded “as an ascription 
her real power as a poetess— not as a eharat^wistic of the way 
I have made the apparition diseour^” 

"Book IV, st 44. 

“Book rV, s*w 

^Book IV cousins 62 Spenserian stanxas. 
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like Ozymandias vainly sought their own glory. Passing 
this dreary waste the dreamer gains a vacant mound which 
is marked like Stonehenge by “a mystic cirque of giant 
stones.” Here the company of Gallic shades has assem- 
bled. Communication between these spirits, as in the first 
vision, is voiceless — “mind to mind.” The discussion turns 
once more upon the impossibility of reconciling a merciful 
and just Omnipotence with the existence of eternal punish- 
ment. Buzot (who, like his fellow Girondins had com- 
mitted suicide to escape the proscription of Robespierre’s 
party) opens the exchange of opinion by bewailing the re- 
lapse of France into the grip of clergy and royalty. He 
asks Condorcet whether they were right in believing that 
church and thrones would be swept away. To Condorcet 
the question admits of only one answer: “the spirit of 
Prometheus doth but sleep in man’s heart.” He concludes 
his speech with defiance of a deity capable of punishing a 
moment’s doubt, a foolish error, with fire eternal. Roland 
next takes up the theme. He believes that the universe 
proclaims an All-wise Architect, and counsels submission 
to the divine will, which earthly reason is too feeble to 
comprehend. Condorcet replies that such reasoning has 
throughout the ages been the master trick of the priests,, 
who continually cry: 

“View thy finiteness with shame 

And bow before the Infinite!’'®® 

What seems to man in finite time detestable, these tricksters 
says, may appear right and consistent by the measurement 
of eternity. If so, and God may thus juggle with human, 
ideals of justice, why may He not deny bliss finally even 
to those who have endeavored to obey his laws? Petion 
(Girondist mayor of Paris) protests against continuing 
a discussion of the senile fables of an old superstition. 
Valaze bitterly attacks Roland for his opinions, and is in 
turn attacked by the Jacobin La Bas. The former strife 
between Girondist and those of the Mountain is on the 


*BQok V, St. 47. 
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end of an aisle of funereal evergeens. In stanzas notably 
sLilted and frigid she bewails the coldness of Phaon. 
Her lamentations are interrupted by the stately Lucretius, 
who chides the poetess for allowing passion to usurp the 
heritance of reason, and tells her that 

Proof hath Nature spread 
That strong Necessity rules the wide expanse 
of Universe." 

The Lesbian disputes this doctrine. 

Pate, or Necessity: Bard, what is this 

But Ign’rance veiled in simulance of words? ” 

Since the soul loathes pain, deformity, and decay she be- 
lieves that these things shall not always be. But Lucre- 
tius answers that while there is a native yearning of the 
mind to unbind the chains of discord, all things are gov- 
erned by the immutable laws of nature. Their discussion 
is interrupted by the arrival of Lucan, who cottnes to bid 
the poet people of this country to the debate upon the com- 
ing of democracy. The vision closes with the whole poet- 
ical company chanting, “We come, we come to join the 
jubilee of thought.” While more pleasing than the last 
this book suffers from the entire lack of action. Other 
weaknesses are conventional and uninspired characteriza- 
tion and the inclusion of so much abstract discussion which 
is essentially unpoetic. Archaic terms, obsolete forms, 
neologisms, and grammatical barbarisms which are present 
throughout the poem, but especially in this book, result 
in an artificial diction which is labored and unnatural, and 
sometimes downright ugly and repulsive. 

Book V, which is also comparatively short, introduces 
several figures of the French Revolution; all save two, 
•Girondists. The vision opens upon a bleak and barren 
plain strewn with the broken monuments of those who 

“In th« notes Cooper entreats the reader to xmderstand that 
Lncrefins’ praise of ga^pho’s speedt is intended “as an ascription 
to h«r real power as a poetess— not as a charaeieristic of tiie •way 
1 ha'vo tla® ^parition discourse.” 

"Book IV, St 44. 

“Book rV, E*. 48, 

“Book IV 62 Speniwrian stansas. 
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like Ozymandias vainly sought their own glory. Passing 
this dreary waste the dreamer gains a vacant mound which 
is marked like Stonehenge by “a mystic cirque of giant 
stones.” Here the company of Gallic shades has assem- 
bled. Communication between these spirits, as in the first 
vision, is voiceless — “mind to mind.” The discussion turns 
once more upon the impossibility of reconciling a merciful 
and just Omnipotence with the existence of eternal punish- 
ment. Buzot (who, like his fellow Girondins had com- 
mitted suicide to escape the proscription of Robespierre’s 
party) opens the exchange of opinion by bewailing the re- 
lapse of France into the grip of clergy and royalty. He 
asks Condorcet whether they were right in believing that 
church and thrones would be swept away. To Condorcet 
the question admits of only one answer: “the spirit of 
Prometheus doth but sleep in man’s heart.” He concludes 
his speech with defiance of a deity capable of punishing a 
moment’s doubt, a foolish error, with fire eternal. Roland 
next takes up the theme. He believes that the universe 
proclaims an All-wise Architect, and counsels submission 
to the divine will, which earthly reason is too feeble to 
comprehend. Condorcet replies that such reasoning has 
throughout the ages been the master trick of the priests, 
who continually cry: 

“View thy finiteness with shame 

And bow before the Infinite!” “ 

What seems to man in finite time detestable, these tricksters 
says, may appear right and consistent by the measurement 
of eternity. If so, and God may thus juggle with human, 
ideals, of justice, why may He not deny bliss finally even 
to those who have endeavored to obey his laws? Petiou 
(Girondist mayor of Paris) protests against continuing 
a discussion of the senile fables of an old superstition. 
Valaze bitterly attacks Roland for his opinions, and is in 
turn attacked by the Jacobin La Bas. The former strife 
between Girondist and those of the Mountain is on the 
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point of breaking out again when the majestic wrathful 
shade of blind old Samson appears. He rebukes them as 
a “dark atheist brood” whose just punishment it is that 
they here continue the unholy passions with which they 
were consumed on earth. Jehovah would scorn to justify 
himself to such proud and foolish men. Condorcet hurls 
back words of contempt for Samson’s God of blood, and 
to Samson himself he boldly cries: 

Phantom avaunt! No real shape thou art, 

But gendered of our insane rage and broils.®^ 

The ancient hero sternly tells them that they who affright- 
ed the earth with their bloody excesses are fit to address 
only some murder deity. As for himself, he slew his foes 
in self-defence, and to save his country from slavery; they 
in the name of freedom slaughtered their own country- 
men, Having thus overwhelmed and silenced them, Sam- 
son declares his errand — announcement of the forthcoming 
conclave to debate equality — and vanishes. Baboeuf [one 
of the last to struggle for ultra-democracy after Robes- 
pierre’s death] now pleads for brotherly concord, and ces- 
sation of their earthly strife and rivalry, but Condorcet 
protests against any feelings which fail to expel errors of 
the mind: 

Man’s noblest part is still to battle Pate * * * 

Joy, as grief, to moderate 

By Season’s rule — ^not monkish rigour strict.™ 

He suggests that they renew the debate at the gathering 
to which theSf have been bidden — and the sleeper awakes.'® 
In Book VI the scene of the vision is again the rain- 
bow-roofed audience hall of Book I. Seventeen stanzas 
are employed to identify and describe the most illustrious 
of the a^embled shades, whose seats, which are mingled 
among the thrones, indicate the pride, revenge, courage, 
wisdom, patriotism, or eloquence which have distinguished 
their famed occupants. Among these the dreamer identi- 


• Bw* V, St. 69. 

" Book V, St. 

V contains SS SpMsema stanzas. 
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fies Demosthenes, Themistocles and Zeno ; also the Romans 
Cato. Brutus, Cassius, Curtius (he who leaped into the 
gulf) Caius Gracchus, and the orator Garbo, who, accord- 
ing to Cicero killed himself because he could not endure 
the enormity of his countrymen’s vices, “a kind of suicide,” 
Cooper remarks, “long out of fashion in the world.” 
Achitophel, the M'acabees Eleazer and Razis, Arbogast the 
Frank, and many of the characters mentioned earlier in 
the poem are also present. Mithridates opens the proceed- 
ings by reminding them of Lycurgus’ prophecy. Clean- 
thes, Zeno’s noble disciple, speaks first. He seeks not to 
offend the monarchs: 

But that changes o’er ye lour 
I also prophecy! Man will ascend 
To Truth, and soon unto false glory cease to bend.“ 
Appius, “Rome’s old lecher vile,” rises up to jeer, but is 
so overwhelmed by popular disapproval that he flees the 
scene. A filthy and obscene baboon thereupon briefly oc- 
cupies his throne, and as it vanishes 

In the rainbowed sky a giant hand 
Appeared, and pointed to the throneless void.® 

Hannibal prophesies from this the destruction of “thrones 
of bloated vice,” but does not believe that good and evil 
rulers will both be punished alike. The thrones of Nero 
and Bonosus are next seen to be occupied by a tiger and 
a hog, and again the pointing hand appears. Gracchus 
now arises. He appeals to the nobler feelings of the as- 
sembled kings, urging them to put aside their special priv- 
ileges, to acknowledge the brotherhood of man, and to join 
in united effort to banish want and sorrow. Demosthenes 
eloquently seconds the plea; and Themistocles also urges 
the monarchs to be truly noble and aid in the emancipa- 
tion of earth and Hades. Saul, the Hebrew king, who 
speaks next, declares his willingness to renounce his royal 
prerogatives if that will benefit mankind, but he is doubt- 

•Book VI, Note 14. 

“Book VI, St. 56. 

•Book VI, St. 60. 
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ful whether such an action will be approved by the Most 
High, who seems to manifest little 

zeal to emancipate 

Tophet and earth from penal torment^s cry 
And suffering's groan.®’^ 

Achitophel points out that their thrones still stand fast, 
and challenges the Spartan to prove his prophecy true. 
But Eleazer the Macabee announces that kings will not 
receive counsel from one who in life was the tool of treach- 
ery. Eleazer advises the monarchs not to reject Lycurgus’ 
words. It has been prophesied of old on Judah’s moun- 
tains that 

Earth, one day, should be born anew. 

And smile with brotherhood of all — Gentile and Jew.“ 
Nicocles, the Paphian king, utters like counsel; and Otho, 
too, pleads for the preferment of the general good. When 
Achitophel rises to reply to them he is transformed into 
a hideous monster, which vanishes from their sight. The 
faces of the assembled kings — quite naturally — begin to 
grow apprehensive. But Mithridates declares they have 
incurred no guilt by retaining in Hades the royal station 
to which they were appointed on earth; or if they have, 
he is ready to accept his fate. Deep silence reigns until 
Lycurgus arises to utter the confident prophecy: 

Kings hold their last divan; 

When next beneath this arch cerulean 
We meet, all will be equal!® 

He goes on to show that thrones are rooted in human ig- 
norance. Kings, once leaders by virtue of courage and 
ability, have degenerated into fools and cowards. Eeli- 
^on, too, is founded on fraud. Between king and priest 
there was at first contest, but ultimately they joined forces 
to exploit the people. Eight has now obtained the help 
of knowledge, and in every land knowledge and freedom 
are supplanting craft and power. On earth and in Hades 
like judgments are unfolding. He exhorts the kings to 

VI. St 87. 

"Book VI, St. 97. 

• Book VI, St 116, 
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cast down their diadems and sceptres, resolved to aid “the 
great emprise of glorious goodness.” At the climax of 
his appeal he stretches forth his hand towards the multi- 
tude, and thousands of his hearers each raise a hand aloft. 
And light empyreal from each Essence blazed 
Until I woke, — ^with the bright vision soul-bedazed.® 

The similarity between this climax and that of some great 
evangelical meeting with its call upon sinners at the end 
of the exhorter’s appeal is but one more indication of the 
irrepressible preacher beneath the apparent sceptic. Yet 
it is surprising how completely modem history has ful- 
filled this enthusiastic prophecy of the end of absolute 
power in church and throne.®^ 

In the vision portion of Book VII the shades of three 
Romans [Apicius the glutton, and Nero’s courtiers Soph- 
ronous and Petronious Arbiter], of two Frenchmen [Vatel 
and Villeneuve], and of two Englishmen [Mordaunt and 
Lumley] are the interlocutors. This group of sensualists 
and fribbles, with others of their kind, pass through a 
land littered with the marred and broken images of the 
gaudy toys in which they had once delighted, arriving fi- 
nally at a sluggish lake which surrounds the Castle of 
Sloth. The characters named, too spiritless to wade the 
shallow stream and climb the castle walls, lie down on the 
beach, where they recline too listless even to talk. After 
they have rested Mordaunt calls upon Petronious for some 
tale of that arch incendiary his master. The Arbiter re- 
sents the imputation, and declares that Nero burned Rome 
to cleanse it from its foul tenements, which were spreading 
disease and death.*® Villeneuve delivers a panegyric upon 
war, which he says offer a healthful blood-letting for the 
nation. Apicius and Sophronous declare that nought on 
earth is worth a sigh except the senses and their gratifica- 
tion. Lumley, however, feels that total annihilation is the 

“ VI, St. 180. 

"THere are 130 Spenserian stanzas in Book VI. 

“The notes state that this defense of Nero is based on ohe 
Landoris Imagtmry ooi,wrs(»*on«. 
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only boon worthy of gratitude, for pain is the heritance of 
all things: 

Pier.sure doth but serve to pall: 

’Tis but a sweet to render bitterer Life’s gall.“ 

Vatel rejects such monstrous doctrine; he believes that 
even here they are not wholly lost. The legendary Robert 
le Diable now appears, to announce a second message from 
the sage.s and princely spirits whose former invitation they 
had slighted. He tells them 

It is no dream: Hades and earth are waking 
To consciousness of Mind’s omnipotence.™ 

He calls upon the spirits before him to join in the uni- 
ver.sal triumph, and is “with meet attention heard” by all 
save Apicius — who bids him begone and cease to disturb 
his slumbers — and Sophronous — who merely sinks in 
deeper doze. As the Norman exclaims that such brutish 
essences must doubtless lie prostrate forever, the impris- 
oned dreamer awakens.^^ 

Book VIII is weak and formless. The visionary, af- 
ter first being stricken with physical blindness, is endowed 
with spiritual sight. He sees first of all twelve tableaux of 
woe, most of them classical commonplaces, such as Or- 
pheus and Eurydice, Hero and I^eander, and the death of 
Socrates. These are followed by strains of anguished music 
as the Cimbri, the Jews of York, and other persecuted 
peoples, who to escape capture and ignominy committed 
national suicide, pass wailing by. Only after this long 
and disjointed preamble are the interlocutors introduced. 
After the philosopher Menedemus has rebuked Pomponius 
Attieus for his assertion that no human estate is exempt 
from sorrow, there follows the inevitable “descant” upon 
|:he glories of the future when universal brotherhood will 
prevail. Vibius Varius asks how this reign of mercy is 
to begin while kings continue their calamitous feuds, and 
is told that a new divan of the spirits has been summoned, 


•Book VW, sL 62. 

•Book VII, St 70. 

VII eontaiss 77 ^satseriaii stansss. 
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and monarchs now display zeal for equality 'and brother- 
hood. As the hope-inspired choral song “We come” swells 
forth the dreamer again awakens.^® 

Only feminine characters appear in Book IX, the 
shortest of the cantos. Across a vast, unbounded plain 
whose living green is spangled with thousands of lovely, 
though scentless, flowers, feminine forms smiling pass and 
repass. These are the chaste maids and heroic, faithful 
wives who preferred suicide to dishonor, or who 

nobly shed their blood 
In patriotic struggle, when the swords 
Of tyrants slew their sons and sires.” 

From out the Roman group two matrons draw apart, 
*Torcia’’, wife of Brutus and daughter of Cato, and Arria 

who to assuage 

Fear in her husband — ^by the tyrant’s rage 
Death-doomed — plunged to her heart the steel, and cried 
“It is not painful!”” 

Like the others they enjoy here a state of felicity, though 
still remembering with tenderness their earthly friends, and 
"the hours of youthful love.” The wife of the Car- 
thaginian Hasdrubal joins them, and is cordially welcomed, 
as human hatreds have no place here. To man’s fierce 
maxim “Revenge is sweet,” these gentle souls reply, “For- 
giveness is sweeter.” Sophronia, the Christian maid who 
stabbed herself to escape the violence of Maxentius, and 
Baruna, the learned Jewess, also meet here on terms of 
affection. After recalling to their minds the fearful per- 
secutions of the Jews by so-called Christians, Baruna hails 
the more blessed future, when — 

tb^ shaver 

Shall with his victims join — ^to slay no morel 
The lion with the lamb shall make his lair.” 

As all the happy sister-spirits join hands to speed their 
flower-spangled way, disUnt thousands take up the 
triumphant choral chant: 

" Book Vin ccoitains 71 Spenserian stanzas. 

*• Book IX, St. 24. 

" Bo<& IX, St 26. 

» Book IX, St 47. 
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Farewell forever to the reign of gloom, 

Of human suffering, and grief, and wrong! 

Welcome, for Earth, her new and happy doom! 

Welcome, for franchised spirits. Hades’ blissful home! 

The prison bell shatters the beatific vision, and recalls the 
sleeper to the painful circumstances of his real life.” 

The Tenth Book is “a gladsome dream” of 
A festival of Brotherhood and Mind 
By suicidal spirits held, from thrall 
Of Evil freed; and mystically designed 
To adumbrate future bliss for Earth and humankind.” 

Under the great dome all the famous figures previously- 
mentioned, and such additional ones as Washington, Alfred, 
Homer, Whitbread, Columbus, and Montezuma are ranged, 
a “spiritual pantheon” of the truly great. Montezuma — a 
strange figure in this gallery — cannot forget his love “for 
dear Mexico and my crushed race.” But the spirit of the 
Irish patriot Wolfe Tone maintains that his country has 
known a harder fate, compelled to faint. 

And pine, and ho-wl, and curse -their tyrant lords 
For ages, and still feel a strange constraint 
To live and multiply mean, selfish hordes." 

An Athenian reminds them that “the mother-land of Free- 
dom wore the gyves of slavery for ages.” Yet he feels that 

not sadness 

Should rise while back upon the Past we look: 

But grateful joy that Man’s career of madness 
Hath wise fruition — ^age-long woe doth end in gladness.®® 

To the strains of thrilling music the figures of the great 
then mingle with the throngs who now enter the great 
hall under the wondrous rainbow. The monarchical 
thrones have di^ppeared, as have also the monsters who 
formerly supported the heavenly roof, which is now self- 
suspended. The kings of the former visions, uncrowned 
and unsceptered, mingle on equal temss -with the poets, 

" Book IX, St 49. 

"Book IX contains 61 Spenserian stanzas. 

“ Book X, st 31. 

“Book X, st 59. 

••Book X, st 62. 
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sages, and patriots. The different characters of the pre- 
vious books — even Judas and some of the ghosts from the 
land of desolation and sloth — are present; only the spirit 
of Castlereagh is noticeably absent, an ill omen for the 
likelihood of the early realization of human brotherhood. 
The inevitable orations follow next, the spirits now hav- 
ing power to utter human speech. Lycurgus is the first 
to address the great assembly, and Mithridates, Cato, Zeno, 
Cleanthes, Lucretius, Gracchus, Demosthenes, Condorcet, 
and Rr.milly follow; the speech of the firsit three and of 
Gracchus being the only ones reported at full length. The 
book ends with a choral chant by the whole assembly, 
which, the poet says in the concluding lines of his long 
work, 

o’erwi’ou^ht me to a throe 

Of bliss; arjd I awoke to find my home 
A dungeon, — ^thence, to ponder when would come 
The day that Goodness shall the earth renew, 

And Truth’s young Light disperse old Error’s gloom, — 

When Love shall Hate, and Meekness Pride subdue, — 

And when the Many cease their slavery to the Few 1 
Immediately following its publication at the end of Au- 
gust the Piirgatorij of Suicides was reviewed in the Bri- 
tannia by David Trevena Coulton, the editor of that news- 
paper. This first notice was so wholly laudatory, and so 
indiseriminatingly enthusiastic, that even the author felt 
its commendation to be greater than his work deserved. 
Coulton^s assertion that Cooper was ‘‘one of those great 
poets stamped by Nature's own hand, not fashioned by 
schools," may be accepted with some abatement for exag- 
geration, but his further pronouncement that the poem 
has no feeble passages, no weak rhymes, no compromise of strength 
to rhyme” 

and that it is 

grander and more nervous than ChUde Harold^ which in its re- 
flective passages it somewhat resembles * * * Such a strain has not 
been sung in England for two hundred years. ** 


** Book X, stanza 126. 

August 30, 1845. 
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must be dismissed as completely irresponsible, and an in- 
dication that newspaper reviewing in 1845 was no more 
judicious than it is, as a rule, today. 

This first review was followed by a similarly favorable, 
but somewhat more discriminating notice in the Eclectic 
Revieiv, from the pen of William Howitt, who said in part ; 

We have here a genuine poem, springing out of the spirit of 
the times, and indeed out of the heart and experience of one who 
has wrestled with and suffered for it * * one of the same class as 

Burns, Ebenezer Elliott, Fox the Norwich weaver-boy * * * all rising 
out of the labour class into the class of the thinkers and builders-up 
of English greatness. [The] subject is rather curious than poet- 

ical; and although [the author] has contrived to invest it with fea- 
tures and circumstances of grandeur, yet * ♦ * it is not the legitimate 
matter of the subject, but the introductions to each book which are 
the truly poetical portions of the volume. * * Greatly as we esti- 

mate the power of the author, we must at the same time state that 
[his] work * * is by no means devoid of faults; on the contrary, it 

is crowded with them, and some of them of a very serious nature. 
There is a great obscurity frequently in working out the story and 
the dialogue; an odd jumble of ancient and modem personages to- 
gether. The versification is often rude and prosaic in the extreme, 
betraying great haste, and culpable neglect of retouching and pol- 
ishing.** 

far greater moment^’ than these artistic defects, how- 
ever, was 

the tendency of certain theological opinions, which, as the volume 
is likely to fall into the hands of the working and little-educated 
classes, we cannot too severely denounce.** 

Notices of the new work appeared promptly also in 
the Athemeum^^^ SenUnel,^^ and lUumvmtted Magazine 
and Douglas JerroWs Shilling Magazine reviewed the 
volume ac the beginning of the following year. This last 
periodical described Cooper as a man of many talents, great 
enthusiasm, remarkable facility of expression, and fervid 
eloqmme, but condemned his poem as lacking in original 
ideas, noble expression, and true harmony of numbem 
Cooper’s perpetual display of learning, and continual al- 

^EchGtk Revkw (London) vol Ixxxli (n. s. xvili) pp. 671 f. 
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lusion to characters and events familiar only to persons 
more than commonly well read mnst, it was pointed out, 
render his work unacceptable to most readers, particularly 
to those belonging to his own order. His descriptive pas- 
sages were said to resemble Dante’s in their power of con- 
veying a sense of the gloomy and vast, but not in firm di- 
rectness. Milton was recognized as the principal influence 
upon the writing; the new epic had the same remoteness 
of allusion and gorgeousness of imagery as the old, but 
the images of the Purgatory frequently verged upon the 
vague and turgid, physical vastness being substituted for 
genuine power of thought and simple sublimity. The cri- 
tique concluded by stating that despite its faults the work 
contained many stanzas of noble verse, and the reviewer 
recommended its perusal, both for its own sake, and as an 
example of the talent to be found among the people. 

None of the great quarterlies or more famous month- 
lies noticed the existence of the work, but Kingsley in an 
article contributed to the North British Review in 1852, 
entitled “Bums and His School,” said of the Purgatory of 
Suicides that it belonged to the school of Ebenezer Elliott 
rather than that of Burns, “though never die^ading itself 
by Elliott’s ferocity.” Kingsley expressed a hope for bet- 
ter work from the new author, whose verses, he said, ex- 
hibited not only a want of softness and sweetness similar 
to that of Elliott’s but also a lack 

of clearness, of logical connection of thought, in which Elliott sel- 
dom fails except when cursing. The imagination is hardly as vivid 
as Elliott’s, though fancy and invention, the polish, the style, and 
the indication of profound thought on all subjects within the poet’s 
reach, are superior in every way to those of the Com Iiaw Rhymer; 
and when we consider that the man who wrote it had to gather his 
large store of classic learning and historic anecdote while earning 
his living first as a shoemaker, and then as a Wesleyan country 


Atkewteum, September 6, 1845. 

** Sentinel, October 12, 1845. 
"Illuminated Maga's'.ne, October, 1845. 
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preacher, we can only praise and excuse, and hope that the day may 
corns when talents of so high an order will find some healthier 
channel for their energies than that in which they are now flowing,®^ 

The third edition of the Purgatory of Suicides [1853] 
was reviewed in the weekly Bizarre of Philadelphia, in an 
article which extended through five numbers. This re- 
viewer compared Cooper’s work with that of Shelley in 
point of heterodoxy, and pronounced Shelley to have been 
the more atheistical in Queen Mah, observing: 

Cooper’s atheism — ^we should not go quite so far, and yet we 
do not know what else to call it; to say it is infidelic is but vague 
* * ** so that if we call it atheism we may be the nearest, though it 
must be understood not to be Shelley’s atheism — is something indef- 
inite. ^ ^ It is not at all improbable that his ideas may change for 
the better.*^ 

Referring to the opening stanzas which present a poet- 
ical version of Cooper’s speech at Hanley, the reviewer 
stated ; '‘We have had the pleasure of hearing Cooper speak, 
and we have heard few that could equal him, either in 
thought or in soul-stirring eloquence.” After considering 
the poem book by book, and quoting from it extensively, 
these articles concluded: 

It has not beon our desire to find out faults — .though we 
confess there are many; we have rather labored to point out 
the beauty, power, and originality which [this work] claims over 
any poem that has been produced for many years [though] the 
author [for telling] too many plain truths "** * * has sacrificed that 
popularity which has fallen to such wishy-washy, namby-pamby 
poets as Alexander Smith and Gerald Massey.'"® 


^ Norik British Review^ Ko. xxi. The article is included in 
the Works of Charles Kingsley, London, X888, voL xx, Miorory and 
Omeral Lectwrm mi Bssays, p. 156. 

'’ The BismTOf an original literary gazette, Philadelphia, Fa., 
V, Ho. 26, VI, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, [October 1864]. It is possible 
i^at the visions of the Purgatory of Swknd40 owe something to the 
greater visions of Shelley. Cooper was a great admirer of this poet, 
and early familiar with his work. The Pmgo^&ry neaembles 

in being a vision, in its demandation of priestcraft, and in its 
prophecy of a future age of brotherhocNl* 
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As Cooper’s verse is nO' longer read there are few con- 
temporary judgments upon it. It is the opinion of Pro- 
fessor Hugh Walker that 

The Purgatory of Suicides has many faults. The Miltonic in- 
versions and complexity of sentence, imitated by an ill-educated man, 
produce a deplorable effect. The style, in short, is inartistic and 
bad, and the tone generally too shrill to be dignified.^ 

Four editions of the work were brought out, each one 
by a different publisher. The first edition was issued in 
1845 under the imprint of Jeremiah How.®“ The second, 
or People’s Edition, was published in November 1847 by 
James Watson, who also issued the work during this same 
year in eighteen numbers costing 2d. each,®® and in six 
monthly parts costing 6d. each. To this second edition 
Cooper added further explanatory and historical notes and 
revised the original notes slightly. The punctuation and 
misprints of the first edition were also corrected. In 1853 
Chapman and Hall issued a third edition, for which Cooper 
“corrected sundry inartistic rhymes as well as misprints 
which were found in the first and second edition.” He dis- 
tinctly declared, however, that he had not altered, and 

could not alter the treatment of some subjects on which, within these 
seven years, his thinkings have undergone considerable modification, 
without changing altogether the character of his “Prison-Rhyme.”” 

The Collected Poetical Works of Thomeus Cooper, published 
in 1877 by Hodder and Stoughton contained a reprint of 
the Purgatory of Suicides, and in this fourth edition there 
was, for the first time, a softening down of half a dozen 
passages dealing with religious and political matters, as 
follows: 

In the first three editions Book I, st. 7, reads — 

The cellar of a Christian priest they found, 

And with its poison fired their misery 

” Walker, H., lAteratnre of the Victorian Era, p. 350. 

** The New York Public Library and the London Reform Club 
L^ary possess first editSons of the Purgatory of Suiddea. 

“ "inie poem was published in numbers so as to make it available 
to the wwWng class. The Columbia University Library has in this 
form i«rt of Book VIII and Books IX and X complete. 

•* Preface to 3rd edition of Purgatory of Stdeidee [1853]. 
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To mad revenge, — swift hurling to the ground 

And flames — bed, cassock, wine-cups of the tipler gowned. 

In the Poetical Works this stanza reads — 

A sore of maddening alcohol they found. 

And with its poison fired their misery 

To fierce revenge, swift hurling to the ground 

And flames — dwellmgs, and lifeless things that stood around. 

Three stanzas [46, 49 and 50] of Book II — ^which describe 
the religious fanatics and warring Christian schismatics 
whom Empedocles sees whirled up the mountain steep — are 
emitted in the Poetical Works: also nine stanzas of Book 
III [117-125], the revised edition ending with stanza 116 
slightly revised. In this last case the deleted stanzas mere- 
ly repeat vilification of Castlereagh already expressed at 
wearisome length in the earlier stanzas, and their omission 
is clear artistic gain. A brief note on Robert Emmet [who 
was mentioned in Stanza 118] was also necessarily omit- 
ted. In the Notes to Book V the references to Frost and 
Snell [which in the third edition carried the bracketed 
comment previously noted] are in the final edition omitted 
entirely, as is also reference to Ellis, which would have been 
pointless in 1877 as by that date the exile was either dead, 
or returned to England, his sentence having expired in 
1864. 

While there are hundreds of slight changes in diction 
and pointing between the first and last editions of the 
Purgatory of Suicides, the changes and omissions here 
noted are the only ones of any importance which a line 
by line comparison of the two editions has revealed. Cer- 
tainly they do not justify George Jacob Holyoake’s charge 
that “Cooper changed the tenor of his poem, put in his 
creed, and destroyed its life.” 


• Holyoake’s opinion may have been the result of Cooper's state- 
Hirat in the Preface to the CoUeot«d Works — “Without hesitation I 
hav’e expunged lines and stanzas which I found contained mis-state- 
ments of fact, or which I thought violated right feeling.” But as 
Cooper remarks further in the same place, and as shown above, the 
poem is givea in its final form “witti little alteration" — certainly 
pot eimngh to justify Holyoake’s strktufe. 
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When greatly in need of money, Cooper sold the copy- 
right of this work to Watson for fifty pounds. A young 
admirer of the poet, Mr. Thomas Chambers, of H. M. Cus- 
toms, bought it back from Watson in 1860 and presented 
it to the author,*® who retained the copyright henceforth. 
The original manuscript of the Purgatory of Suicides was 
owned by Mr. Chambers in 1872; today it is in the pos- 
session of Sir Richard Winfrey, of Castor House, Peter- 
borough, England. 

" Life, p 303. 



Chapter XIX 
FINDING A PUBLISHER 


Full details of the various checks, disappointments, 
and final triumph attending the publication of Cooper’s 
first book [for the earlier Wesleyan Chiefs -was a mere 
booklet, with no circulation beyond its meagre subscrip- 
tion list] were published first in the columns of the North- 
ern Star, and afterwards in the autobiography.^ 

After recovering from the temporarily prostrating ef- 
fect of his unaccustomed freedom. Cooper called on Thomas 
Slingsby Buncombe at his rooms in the Albany, Picadilly, 
a not unsuitable address, as the Finsbury member was 
a noted sportsman and dandy, whose attendance at the 
fashionable gambling clubs was even more frequent than 
his appearances at Chartist meetings. Buncombe received 
Cooper kindly enough — it was a Sunday morning — ^but de- 
clared he knew nothing of publishers. Suddenly an idea 
occurred to him, and asking the anxious author to wait 
a few minutes, he disappeared, to return shortly with a 
note addressed to Disraeli, at that time still untitled. This 
he handed to his visitor, who read with astonishment: 

My dear Mr. Disraeli, — 

I send you Mr. Cooper, a Chartist, red-hot from Stafford Gaol. 
But don’t be frightened. He won’t bite you. He has written a 
poem and a romance; and he thinks he can cut out “Goningsby” and 
“Sybil!” Help him if you can, and oblige, 

Touts, 

T. S. Buncombe ’ 


_ ’ “Some will think, perhaps, that I have been too minute in nar- 
rating the sinuosities of my experience in attempting to get my book 
before ttie reading public. Yet I hund>ly judge that I am simply 
making a legitimate contribution to literary history, by giving the 
details of my experience. lAfe, p. 278. 

’ Life, p. 263. Buncombe’s son does not include this incident in 
ys two volume nrnmoir of his mereurial parent. 

sa 
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Cooper made some feeble remonstrance at delivering such 
a letter, but the jovial Buncombe told him to be off, and 
that he would find Disraeli’s house at Grosvenor Gate, close 
to the Park. Thither Cooper repaired. He was confront- 
ed at the door by a tall Hebrew in livery, who informed 
him that Mr. Disraeli was not at home. Upon being ad- 
vised that Cooper was the bearer of a note from Mr. Dun- 
combe, the servant admitted that his master was in, took 
the letter above stairs, and then showed him into Disraeli’s 
study, a small room at the top of the house. Of the jaded 
and expressionless mask which later characterized the Con- 
servative leader’s face. Cooper saw nothing in 1845. He 
thought the countenance “one of great intellectual beauty ; 
the eyes seemed living lights.” * 

After some questioning regarding Cooper’s treatment 
in prison Disraeli remarked, “I wish I had seen you before 
I finished my last novel ; my heroine, Sybil, is a Chartist.” * 
Upon Cooper’s requesting him to write a line of intro- 
duction to Moxon, if he felt after reading the first books of 
the poem that the work was worthy of publication, Dis- 
raeli humorously objected, “But Mr. Moxon is not my pub- 
lisher; and when I offered him a poem of my own some 
years ago he declined to take it.” * 

Then he inquired, “Why do you wish me to write Mr. 
Moxon so particularly?” “Because,” was the reply, “he 
publish^ poetry, and as he has published poetry of his 
own — ” “Ah,” broke in Disradi, “poet-like, you think 
he must sympathize with you because he is a poet. You 
forget that he is a tradesman too, and that poetry does 
not sell nowadays.” ® 

’ Life, p. 265. 

•im. 

'“He [Disraeli] dreamt of an epic poim, and his early ambition 
urged him a step or two in that direction, but his critical faculty, 
wh'ch, despite all his monstrosities of taste, was vital, restrained 
him from making a fool of himself, and he foreswore the muse.’' 
CoUeeted Essays . . of AttgusUne BirreU, N- Y., 1928, vol. 1, 
p, 884. Life, pp. 265-266. 

•Ibid. 
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But a few days later he sent Cooper the desired note. 
When the latter presented it to the person to whom it was 
addressed, Moxon smiled, and said, “Mr. Disraeli knows 
that poestry is a drug in the market. He does not offer 
me one of his own novels.” Politely but firmly the famous 
publisher declined to consider the work of a new and un- 
known author. He was most courteous; discoursed on 
Lamb; mentioned that Wordsworth and Tennyson had 
lately spent an hour in that very room; and at parting 
declared, “I certainly would publish your poem, Mr. Cooper, 
if I saw anything like a chance of selling it; but I repeat 
to you that all poetry is a perfect drug in the market, at 
present; and I have made up my mind to publish no more 
poetry whatever.” ^ 

When apprised of the failure of this application, Dis- 
raeli promptly sent Cooper a second note of introduction, 
this time to his own publisher, Colburn.'’ Disraeli’s let- 
ter was, of course, an open sesame to this firm’s office, 
where he met not only “the little shrewd-looking publisher 
himself” but also “his trusty adviser Mr. Schoeberl.” The 
latter repeated Moxon’s declaration that poetry was un- 
salable, but professed interest in the romance [later pub- 
lished as Captain Cobler] which Disraeli had also men- 
tioned in his letter. The manuscript of this work was ac- 
cordingly submitted, but after a few days it was sent back 
with a very polite refusal to publish it.“ 

Cooper’s second application to Disraeli had been by 
letter; he now ventured to call upon him again. 'The kind- 
ly statesman expressed concern at the ill-success of Cooper’s 
efforts to find a publisher, and when Cooper asked for 


'Life, pp. 266-267. 

‘Colburn, who also published Hazlitt’s Table Talk, is described 
by Augustine Birrell as “a pushing advertising publisher, allej^ 
to have royal blood in his veins.” Hazlitt iE.M,L.i p. In 

his essay Walter Scott [1888] Carlyle refers to “the hundved In- 
CK^ramnces, eobUed hastily toother by order of Colburn and Com- 
pany.” Dickens had a furious quarrri with Golinim over the edlt- 
«fC Pie^ie Papers — Straus* E. Churlm Diekens, N. Y., 1928, 

ftp. 
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still a third note, this time to Chapman andi Hall, declared 
that although he did not care to write to them, as he did 
net know the members of the firm personally, he was quite 
willing to write to Harrison Ainsworth and request him to 
furnish the desired introduction, and this was accordingly 
.done.“ 

Upon Cooper’s first visit to Ainsworth’s house at Ken- 
sal Green the novelist was absent, but his daughter re- 
ceived the manuscript and Disraeli’s note, and promised 
to give them to her father. Two days later when Cooper 
called again, Ainsworth, “a handsome, fresh-looking Eng- 
lishman * * * [with] a very pearly set of teeth,” received 
him cordially. Like Disraeli he was interested in the 
poet’s imprisonment, and like Moxon he was sure that all 
poetry sold badly now. He considered Cooper’s poem ex- 
cellent, but was afraid Chapman and Hall might not be 
inclined to take it. He willingly supplied a letter of in- 
troduction to that firm’s literary adviser, Mr. John Forster 
cf the Exdminer, who was then living in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, but was away from home, also, the first time that 
Cooper called. The persevering author left his manuscript, 
and promised to return in a few days. When he did so 
the biographer of Landor and Dickens, whom Cooper de- 
scribes as “a stout severe-looking man,” received him some- 
what coolly. Apparently a mutual dislike sprang up be- 
tween the two from their first meeting. Cooper naturally 
had no great love for lawyers, and here was one who talked 
to him not as a poor literary aspirant, but like a hitter 
whig examining a poor Chartist at the bar. “He seamed 
not to hear anything I said,” Cooper complains, “unless 
it was in answer to one of his lawyer-like questions; and 

” Four years later, in an o^en letter addressed to Disraeli, Cooper 
wrote: “When I left prison with the ■manuscript of my ‘Purgatory’ 
in my hand you received me handsomely; and you strove most 
generously to aid the introduction of my ‘Prison Rhyme’ to the 
reading world. Your effortsi were unsuccessful, hut they were 
Mimest and demand ray lasting gratitude and respect.” Plain 
Speaker, May 19, 1849. 

” Life, p. 868, 
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he usually interrupted me if I spoke before he put another 
question to me.” When Forster remarked, “I suppose 
you have no objection to alter the title you give yourself; 

I certainly should advise you to strike ‘the Chartist’ out,” 
Cooper replied positively, “Nay sir, I shall not strike it 
out. Mr. Disraeli advised me not to let anyone persuade 
me to strike it out; and I mean to abide by his advice.” “ 
Forster made no reply to this outburst, but, frowning, said 
he would supply the desired letter to Chapman and Hall. 
Regarding the Purgatory, Cooper quotes him as saying, 
“There can be no question as to the excellence of your 
poetry, but I do not know how far it may be advisable for 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall to connect themselves with your 
Chartism.” Cooper’s observation, “I could not see that 
any publisher would necessarily connect himself with my 
Chartism by publishing my poem,” is, of course, quite 
true; nevertheless it was unfortunate that he should have 
antagonized a man whose good-will might have assisted 
him materially, but who instead proved, on this and sub- 
sequent occasions, a determined obstacle to his progress. 
For although Chapman and Hall were at first greatly in- 
terested in his work, and asked him to submit the manu- 
script not only of his Prison Rhyme,' but of the romance 
and tales as well, they returned them to the discomfited 
author at the end of a week, declining the poem and ro- 
mance, but stating “they perhaps might take the tales if 
[he] could wait until some volumes they were then issuing, 
or were about to issue, in a series were published.” Cooper 
was probably right in his surmise that his work had been 
submitted to Forster for his opinion, and that it had been 
unfavorable. He admits that on this occasion he was deep- 
ly disappointed, “for the eager interest with which Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall first received toe * * * had rendered 
me sanguine that they would really berime my publish- 


’*im. 

"JWd. 

p. 269. 
“WM p. 2TO. 
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ers” Eight years later they did, in fact, bring out the 
third edition of the Purgatory of Suicides. 

Cooper seemed now to have received a final check to 
his hope of finding a publisher in London. But at tbii 
juncture Feargus O’Connor, whose jealousy of Cooper had 
previously caused an estrangement between them, unex- 
pectedly came forward with an offer of assistance. Before 
discussing this development, however, it is necessary to- 
explain the circumstances which led up to this unlooked- 
for kindness. 

During the two years that Cooper was in prison O’Con- 
nor had succeeded in making himself absolute dictator of 
the National Chartist Association. But it soon became 
evident that Chartism was quietly but steadily dwindling 
away, partly because of O’Connor’s having driven out all 
who refused to recognize his supreme authority, but pre- 
eminently because of the improved condition of the work- 
ing classes with the return of slightly better times, which 
set in just about the time that Cooper entered Stafford 
prison. “Chartism,” writes one of its historians, “was 
the creed of hard times, and it was unlucky for O’Connor 
and his plans that between 1842 and 1845 there was a 
wave of comparative prosperity that made those who prof- 
ited by it forget the distress that hM been so widespread 
between 1836 and 1842.”^^ 

O’Connor began to look about for sohie new issue to 
arouse his followers and to recruit Chartism’s waning- 
ranks. He found what, he wanted in his famous Land 
Scheme, by which impecunious industrial workers were to 
be transformed into independent and prosperous small 
farmers. This was to be accomplished by the purchase and 
division into four-acre farms of selected estates purchased 

"Hovell, M., Op. ait,, p. 274. Slosson confirms this: “Neither 
the Chartists nor the Anti-Corn Law League won many recruits, 
after the stormy days of 1842. But the Chartists suffered much 
more than the League, since they ladled the financial resources to 
heep thdir propaganda alive during the period at comparative pub- 
lic Op. eit. p. 80, 
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.with the weekly installments paid by the workers for shares 
in a Chartist Co-operative Land Company. From these work- 
men subscribers a certain number were to be chosen by lot 
to occupy the first farms purchased. All holdings were to 
be cultivated by hand labor, principally as truck gardens. 
The crops of potatoes, turnips, cabbages, etc. raised on 
these four-acre holdings, O’Connor estimated, could be sold 
at a profit of more than three hundred pounds annually. 
If this amount were reduced two-thirds, there still re- 
mained an absolute profit of one hundred pounds per an- 
num for each farm, out of which the tenant was to pay 
the Land Company an annual rental of five per cent on its 
capital outlay. With this income the Land Company would 
purchase additional land, which would furnish more farms ; 
and so on, theoretically, until every subscriber had re- 
ceived a four-acre property. O’Connor prophesied that 
within twenty years of the inauguration of his plan there 
would be twenty million former factory hands living as 
contented farmers on their own land. 

The impracticability of the scheme was apparent to the 
level-headed from the beginning, but the magic of Irish 
eloquence combined with detailed figures in the Northern 
Star showing the exact amount in pounds, shillings, and 
pence which might unquestionably be obtained by the sale 
of crops and of domestic animals and their products, served 
to convince thousands of working men that it was entirely 
feasible. So rapidly were the shares subscribed for, once 
the new company got under way, that the total of subscrip- 
tions jumped from £22,000 on December 7, 1846, to ap- 
proximately £80,000, divided amongst 42,000 subscribers, 
by November of the following year. As the farms were 
distributed by lot it was possible for a lucky subscriber to 
bbtain his four acres after paying in only a few weeks’ 
installments on his shares. Six estates were actually pur- 
chased and broken up into small allotaents before the 
iMheme collapsed.*® 

“For tiae full story see Hoveil, M., Op., eit, pp. 267-284; West, 
J., Op. eit., pp. 206-2245 Slosson, P. W., Op. eit., pp, 84-93. 
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Cooper [and others also] charged O’Connor with finan- 
cial irregularities, but the House of Commons committee 
which in 1848 investigated the affairs of the Land Com- 
pany, exonerated him, ruling that although the Company's 
accounts had been kept with great irregularity, such laxity 
had been against O’Connor’s interests, and not in his favor. 

There was fierce opposition to the Land Plan from 
the beginning on the part of most of the leaders whom 
O’Connor had read out of the party. O’Brien denounced 
it unmeasuredly in the NoMonal Reformer. Even within 
the Chartist ranks there were doubters at first. It was 
not until the Conference of 1845, held in London in April 
and attended by only fourteen delegates, six representing 
London districts, that the Chartist Land Co-operative So- 
ciety could be organized. Once the party was committed, 
O’Connor did ever 3 d;hing possible to make the Land Plan 
succeed, and his plausibility, sanguine temperament, per- 
sonal popularity, energy, and oratorical powers were suf- 
ficient to launch the scheme successfully, and to keep it 
afloat for a considerable period. 

Remembering Cooper’s former popularity, and realiz- 
ing the value of his backing of the new plan, O’Connor set 
about effecting a reconciliation with him. Though Fear- 
gus seems to have been habitually suspicious of the opposi- 
tion of imprisoned Chartists after their release, he had real 
grounds for suspicion in this instance, for, as he showed 
Cooper, he had received 

several letters from Chartists for whom I had done acts Of kind- 
ness at considerable cost to myself. I was astonished at what I 
read.. Such a twisting of minute, unimportant facts, and skill in 
misinterpreting my motives! I could not have thought the writers 
capable of such ingenious and profitless wickedness if I had not 
known Ihe writing.” 

The temporary reconciliation between the two men 
was brought about by Dougal Macgowan, who had printed 

”lAfe, p. 273. O’Connor described these documents as 
reports,” the first signed by Duffy and forty-eight other Chariasts; 
the other “from another group, asking that Chartism be saved 
from Mr. Cooper,” Northern Star, June 13, 1846. 
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the Keivtish Mercury in 1840 when Cooper was its editor, 
and was now printer for the NorUkem Star, which had 
moved the previous year from Leeds to London.*® Cooper 
states that Macgowan told him that O’Connor was sorry 
for having written against him, and would apologize for 
it if Cooper would call on him at his lodgings in Great 
Marlborough street. Cooper replied that since O’Connor 
had not signified his recantation in the Northern Star he 
would not see him. About a week later he again met Macs 
gowan, who was once more urgent that Cooper call to re- 
ceive O’Connor’s explanations. From this point the ac- 
count in the autobiography differs slightly from that given 
in Cooper’s letter of 1849, quoted below, which is doubtless 
the more correct, and which I therefore follow. Suffice 
it to say that Cooper did call upon O’Connor, and was in- 
vited to bring his poem and read it aloud. When he did 
so O’Connor was so impressed with the work that he swore 
he would publish it, and ordered Macgowan to commence 
setting it up in type. 

It was not long, however, before O’Connor dropped 
poetry for politics. Then when Cooper called he was sure 
to hear an enthusiastic exposition of the Land Scheme, 
coupled with a plea for him to become one of its advocates. 
“But,” Cooper writes, “I told him I could not; and I begged 
of him to give the Scheme up, for I felt sure that it would 
bring ruin and disappointment upon himself andi all who 
entered into it. He did not grow angry with me at first, 
but tried to win me by assurances of his esteem and regard, 
and of his kindly intention to me. I could not, however, 
be won; for all he said in explication of his scheme only 
served to render it wilder and worse in my estimation.”** 


"The decline in Chartist nunibers is strikingly shown by the 
circulation figures of the Star. Founded in 1837 at the beginning 
of the hard times, it reached its maximum influence in 1839 when 
it sdld 85439 copies a week. From that time it steadily declined 
antil by 1844, when it moved to Londcm its eimilation was less 
MU 9m a mek. 


irr8»87i. 
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After printing the first four books of the Prison Rhyme 
Macgowan suggested to Cooper that they take copies of 
the parts already in type to some of the London publishers, 
and endeavor to persuade one of them to sponsor the work, 
as it had become evident that O’Connor could not carry 
it through. At Cooper’s desire they called first upon Chap- 
man and Hall, but again Edward Chapman declined to 
take it. As Cooper was walking homeward feeling con- 
siderably downcast, at Temple Bar he bumped into John 
Cleave. As Cooper had purchased many of the period- 
icals formerly sold in his Leicester coffee-shop from Cleave 
and the latter had published the memoir of Ellis in his 
English Chartist Circular, the two were old acquaintances. 
When the bookseller asked why he looked so unhappy 
Cooper replied, “I owe you three-and-thirty pounds, and a 
deal of money to others; and I cannot find a publisher for 
my book.” “ Cleave bade him to cheer up, and said he 
would give him a note to Douglas Jerrold, who, he said 
would find him a publisher if anyone could. The promised 
letter was written immediately at Cleave’s shop in Shoe 
Lane and handed over to Cooper with full directions for 
finding Jerrold’s house on Putney Common. The energetic 
poet at once set off to deliver the note together with his 
manuscript and printed pages; saw Mrs. Jerrold; and ar- 
ranged to call for his answer in three or four days. 

When he saw Jerrold at the time appointed the bright- 
eyed little cripple received him most corddally, pressed 
food and drink upon him, declared his poetry was manly 
and noble, and assured him a publisher would be found 
without further delay. He informed Cooper that Charles 
Dickens who had read the manuscript was so impressed 
by it that he had taken it off home with him. As soon 

“John Cleave was one of the pioneers in the Chartist move- 
ment; assd in the ^ht for an unstamped press he proved one of 
Hetiierington’s strongest allies. Hovell says that “he was leas re- 
fined, and perhaps less able than Ms three colleagues Lovett, Hether- 
ington, and Watson, but he was a capable and fluent speaker of cour- 
age and convictiim," 

“life, p. 275. 
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as he got it back Jerrold said he would take it into town, 
and see about obtaining a publisher for it.^^ The kindly 
humorist was as good as his word, for a few days later 
Cooper received a letter directing him to call upon Jeremiah 
How, a publisher of “popular novelties.” How, who was 
located at 132 Fleet street, had no objection to sponsoring 
a Chartist poem, and at once accepted the manuscript and 
books in type for publication over his name. Because of 
the growing coolness of O’Connor, who now either denied 
Cooper admittance when he called, or was unpleasant about 
his steady refusal to help with the Land Scheme, our au- 
thor was anxious to be quit of further obligation to him, 
and persuaded How to give Macgowan an acceptance for 
the printing, binding, and paper of five hundred copies, the 
number to be issued as a first edition. The whole story of 
O’Connor’s part in bringing out his poem Cooper related 
three years later in a characteristically lengthy communi- 
cation, called forth by certain statements which O’Connor 
had made as the result of a libelous letted written against 
Cooper by a Bolton mischief-maker.'^ Answering O’Con- 
nor’s statements of the previous week, and rebutting the 
charge of ingratitude. Cooper yrrote to his former idol in 
part as follows : 

You say “he gave me a bill for £36 6s. which was dishonored 
and [has] never yet been paid except in unmitigated abuse.” You 
know that I never gave you a bill in my life,” either for the sum you 
mention or for any other sum * ♦ * and as for “unmitigated abuse” I 
have never dealt in it, either towards you or any other person. 

You say, ‘'The poet waited upon me witti his child under his 
arm, and told me he had waited upon Disraeli, Douglas Jerrold, 
Dickens, and several other literary celebrities, in the hope of re- 
ceiving their assistance to bring out his poem. He told roe they 
all gave him fair words, but added with tears in his eyes, that I 


**Life, p. 276. The whole episode is reproduced verbatim from 
the autobiography in Douglas Jerrold, Dramaiist and Wit [vol. ii, 
pp. 414 f.] a biography written by Jerrold's son Walter. 

“Cooper lists Mrs. S. C. Hall's Ireland and Its Scenery, the 
Bmk of British ballads, and Jerrold’s Cakes and Ale, as samples 
of his list. 

"Life, p. 277. 

"Northern Star, April 7, 1849. 
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was his only hope. His tears softened my heart and opened my 
pocket. I gave him an order u-pon a printer to print and find paper 
at my expense/" and then follows your statement about the hill — 
concluding your account of your own conduct and mine; but which 
account I must, if you please, render into a true version. 

I did not “wait upon you with my child under my arm.” Some 
weeks after my liberation from Stafford GaoU my friend and 
former acquaintance Mr. Macgowan desired me to call upon you, 

I told him you had used me ill, having denounced me while I lay 
in prison ; and that although you had wnthdrawm some of your charges 
against me publicly — ^yet you had not withdrawn your untrue charge 
about my having had your money; and until you displayed honoui^ 
enough to do so I would not call upon you. Mr. M"G. assured me 
in return that you had charged him to request me to call upon you; 
that you respected me highly, and that all would be explained if I 
vrould call. Upon these assurances I called upon you; but I had 
not my poem with me. I came with no idea of showing it to you. 
You sprang up when I intimated that I expected your explanation, 
and said we would have none — you were glad to see me — ^and we 
would be friends again. We did, however, enter into some explana- 
tion * and I acquitted you from the charge of culpability in a 
great degree when you showed me a calumnious letter signed by per- 
sons to whom ray conduct had been as kind and open as theirs was 
unkind and underhand. I gave you my hand and therewith my heart- 
My nature is not vindictive; ’** * * you had my attachment again. It 
might not be worth much — ^but I gave it sincerely; and that without 
any thought of ever deriving any worldly or pecuniary advantage 
from you. 

I sat with you some time, and at length I told you I had called 
upon Mr. Buncombe to thank him for his kind and persevering at- 
tention to my cause in Parliament; and how he had given me an 
introduction to Mr. Disraeli. I then told you of Mr. Disraeli's kind 
reception of me, and of his persevering attempts to get a publisher 
for my “Purgatory” — all of which failed. I did not tell you I had 
“waited upon Douglas Jerrold, Dickens, several other literary char- 
acters, etc/* I had not then seen either Hr. Jerrold or Mr. Dickens. 
This I am conscious is just a nmtake, and not an intentional untruth 
on your part- You are confounding several conversation in one. 
I have often known you to do this; but I set it down to you mt as 
a fault, but as the result of multifarious business confusing your 
mind. Therein you are only like other men. I did mt tell you that 
only *’*fair words** were given me by any literary man; this expres- 
sion was applied to the fashionable publishers to whom I had been 
recommended by Mr. Disraeli. That again is merely a slip of the 
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memory on yonr part. I did not “add with tears in my eyes that 
you were my only hope.” I had no hope whatever in you — no expec- 
tation whatever as regarded my poem. Nor did I shed a single tear 
in the interview. I was not at all in a dolorous mood. A recon- 
ciliation had taken place with one to whom I had been formerly 
strongly attached, and anyone who has the least kindness in his 
constitution can understand that the heart is not much disposed to 
melancholy at such seasons. * * * 

You pressed me to come and breakfast with you the next morn- 
ing, and to bring my poem with me that you might hear me read 
some of it, I did so; and now I wept while reading the stanzas in 
the third book which referred to my dear mother; and you wept while 
listening to them. I took it to be a proof of your right feeling; and 
I do not think that either you or I have any need to be ashamed of 
our weeping together on that occasion. You say that my tears 
softened your heart. I am glad of it. May the tender influence 
ever remain with you. But you add — “land opened my pocketbook.^* 
I beg your pardon, sir; indeed I had no such magic influence upon 
you; and the “open sesame*^ would have had little value if I had 
possessed the secret — ^for your pocket, as I learnt from your own 
confession soon after, had little or nothing in it about that time. 

The following morning I breakfasted with you again — for you 
would not be said “Nay;” and again you sat a long time to hear me 
read passages from my “Purgatory.” You frequently exclaimed 
“Equal to Milton! Sublime!” and I know not what besides; and at 
the conclusion of that sitting you swore [forgive me but it is a fact!] 
that you would publish my poem. I jeered at what you said; for I 
thought it absurd at the moment. But you repeated it with the same 
orthodox emphasis. I asked you how you would or could publish 
it; and you replied it did not matter — ^you would publish it, and I 
ehould see that you would. 

You say, “I gave him an order upon a printer to print and 
find paper at my expense.” You know that is a mis-statement. 
You mmr gave me any such order. Mr. M*Gowan told me some days 
lifter my first interview with you that I was to bring my manu- 
script to him, for you had given him an order to print it. I sought 
you out again ami asked you what you meant. YoUf replied *^hat 
you would print the book and find a publisher for ib-^you would 
bring it out — did I suppose you were mocking You spoke an- 

grily* as if you were hurt at my qu^tdons; and I could not doubt 
your sincerity— so thanked you and withdrew. 

Wbcn about half the poem was prmted* Mr. M^Ciowan said I 
had hetler call upon you and r^nlnd you that it was time a pid>- 
was found, and ♦ ♦ ♦ adverlbenunats began to appear aimansio- 
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ing the poem. You said “Good morning, Mr. Milton,’^ in your jocular 
way as I entered the room; but your behaviour was utterly changed 
when I told you of my errand. You told me that I must find a 
publisher, for you could not, and as for advertising, you could not 
advertise the book; it must advertise itself. I felt so shocked by 
this answer that I could only answer you with difficulty; but I told 
you, you had brought me into difficulty. You saw I was hurt; and 
you immediately softened your tone, and said to me with a look of 
distress that I shall never forget, “Cooper, I have not the money to 
do it! I declare to you if I could afford to pay for the five hundred 
copies and give them away, I would. However, I will undertake to 
dispose of two hundred copies for you by some means or other. But 
I have not the money to advertise for you. I declare to you that I 
often know what it is to dine upon sixpence. I often go and get a 
basin of soup, and have nothing more, because I cannot afford a 
dinner.” Your words distressed me; but more on your account than 
on my own. I replied, Mr, O’Connor, I cannot expect you to do 
what I have asked under such circumstaaices ; but I am sorry you 
have placed me in such a predicament.” 

After such a confession from you I easily understood why Mr. 
M’Gowan presented me with a written memorandtimf which he re- 
quested me to sign — observing that he had drawn it up at your re- 
quest, and that you had said Cooper would have no objection to 
signing it. By this paper Mr. M’Gowan and I became the contract- 
ing parties; and you were thenceforth excluded in my mind from 
responsibility. A copy of the document will show that I could have 
no other thought after signing it. 

I remarked to Mr. M’Gowan on signing this document, “You now 
tfike my responsibility instead of Mr. (^Connor’s; and I am better 
pleased that it is so. My only doubt remains about finding a pub- 
lisher to take a printed book; and how is it to be advertised?” Mr. 
M’Gowan replied that he could not advertise it, but he would go with 
me in search of a publisher. We went a few days afterwards to a 
publisher in the Strand, and tried our luck, but found none ♦ * On 
leaving him [Macgowan] I met with my friend John Cleave, and 
seeing me look thoughtful he asked me what was the matter with 
me. I tdid him my difficulty, and he immediately offered to give 
me an introduction to Mr, Jerrold, that I might ask his aid in 
getting a publisher. Mr. Jerrold received me like a brother, showed 
the half my poem which was printed to Mr. Dickens [who after- 
wards received me in the same fraternal spirit] and then used his 
Interest with Mr. How, who consented to publish my poem, and as- 
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sured me with the greatest kindness that he would undertake the 
expense of advertising it. 

Overjoyed, I paid you another visit, told you how Jerrold had 
received me, and of the prospects that were opening. I felt no 
unkindly spirit within me towards you. I considered that you had 
proposed at first to do more than you were able to do; and I re- 
spected you for your good purposes. * * ^ 

When my poem was brought out, and the nobly generous review 
of it appeared in the Britannia I told you the news, and you seemed 
pleased and gratified, and I believed you sincere. But when I 
asked you about the two hundred copies you said, “No, I only said 
one hundred,^’ and laughed. I laughed likewise, for I felt sure that 
such a no'tice as that in the paper just mentioned would cause a 
speedy sale of the first edition; and so it fell out. You afterwards 
backed out of your promise altogether, and refused to take even a 
single copy. But 1 care nothing about that. The publisher, en- 
couraged by the sale of the first fewr days, offered to take the whole 
edition, and Mr. McGowan consented to it. I was discharged by 
Mr. M’G. from my part of the agreement with him, and thenceforth 
the whole affair became a matter of business between him and my 
publishers. The latter paid him his bill of £40 19s. for printing the 
five hundred copies; but the bill for the paper Mr, McGowan said 
he could not furnish until he had it from your stationer, the Messrs. 
Venables, by whom the paper had been supplied. Mr. How told me 
this, but neither he nor I had the slightest suspicion that you had 
anything to do with it ♦ * *. When at length the account for the paper 
[about £60] was sent to Mr. How, he considered himself as indebted 
to Mr. M’Gowan, not to you, for it. Afterw^ards Mr. How * * * ga^^e 
Mr. M'Gowan an acceptance which it seems included the cost of 
paper and advertisements, amounting to £26 5s. When you first 
announced this acceptance had »been dishonored I was uneasy about 
it; and went to Mr. McGowan to tell him that though I had not re- 
ceived any profit from the sale of the five hundred copies, if he 
would procure me the returned bill, I would borrow money and dis- 
charge it.“ 

It is obvious, of course, that once Maegowan had ac- 
cepted the publisher How^s note for the debt, Cooper was 
absolved of all responsibility, both to Maegowan and to 
O^Connor. As How's publishing business had failed, and 
he was unable to pay, Maegowan was forced to look to 
O'Connor for payment, unless he chose to accept Cooper's 

** Northern Star, April 28, 1849, 
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offer to pay, even though he was in no way responsible. 
Under the circumstances, it is easy to see that the printer 
of the Northern Star was compelled to support the pro- 
prietor of the Northern Star in his claim that the money 
was owed to him, and that he had been the security for the 
printing. 

The Purgatory of Suicides came out towards the end 
of August 1845 and the whole edition was exhausted be- 
fore Christmas. Cooper reaped no profit from this fact, 
however, for although How had talked of five hundred 
pounds for the copyright, money troubles made it impossi- 
ble for him to pay anything. How’s eventual bankruptcy 
seems to have been due partly to his poor judgment as a 
publisher and partly to the failure of the wealthy printer 
on whom he leaned, and from whom he had expected long 
credit.^® 

When Cooper called upon him in June 1846 to discuss 
the prospects for a second edition of the poem, the pub- 
lisher begged for time, asserting that his affairs would 
mend, and asked Cooper not to offer the second edition 
elsewhere. Cooper complied with the request, and in con- 
sequence the book was out of print for a full year. It was 
not until 1847 that arrangements were finally made with 
James Watson, Chartist bookseller and publisher, to bring 
out a second edition of the poem. 

At the close of 1845, however. Cooper’s prospects 
seemed rosy. His publisher was genuinely desirous of 
pushing his new author’s fortunes, and incidentally his 
own, and within ten weeks of the appearance of the Purga- 
tory he [in November 1845] brought before the public the 
group of tales which Cooper had written in prison. These 
were issued in two volumes under the title of Wise Saws 
and Modem Instances, a name of How’s invention, which 
Cooper thoroughly disliked’, and which he changed to Old- 
Fashidned Stones when a re-issue of the tales was called 


*Mfe, p. 280. 
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for in 1875. For Wise Saws, How paid the author thirty- 
two pounds, the only money Cooper ever received from him. 

The new publication was dedicated to Douglas Jer- 
rold. All of the sketches in the first volume, and three of 
those in the second, were based on Lincolnshire memories. 
As the work is rare, a brief description of its contents may 
be of interest. 

The first story in the initial volume demonstrates that 
a theoretical believer in equality may not always be able to 
live up to his convictions. The second, about a poacher, 
questions the justice of the game laws, but shows the folly 
of defying them. The third sketch relates how cheerful- 
ness, honesty, and hard work bring a poor tailor to good 
fortune, and how hypocrisy and dishonesty ruin his well-to- 
do rival. The next tale illustrates strikingly how different 
the attitude of the English is towards change and im- 
provement from what it is in this country. Two charac- 
ter sketches follow: the first presenting a blind old fiddler 
and his fisherman crony; the second a learned but simple- 
minded village schoolmaster of the first of the century. 
The seventh piece is a “Man-of-Peeling” type of story, 
which concludes with a moralizing essay. “The History of 
Cockle Tom”, as previously shown, is a fictionized account 
of Cooper’s sailor uncle. “The Last Days of an Old Sailor” 
describes the miserable work-house end of one of Nelson’s 
old sea-dogs ; and the concluding piece of this first volume 
is an anecdote of a dairy-woman’s piety. 

The second volume opens with an account of the Old 
Corporation of Lincoln. A melodramatic “Story of a 
Father’s Sacrifice of his Child at the Shrine of Mammon” 
is next, and this is followed by three sketches based upon 
personal experiences. The first and last of these, which 
set forth in fictional dre^ the author’s London adventure 
and his brief connection with the KenUsh Merewy have 
been previously discusawJ; the ^cond describes a lad’s mis- 
haps at an inn frequented by a group of old-fashioned coro- 
naereml travelers. A dialc^e; between a pair of represen- 
hdiiwe citizens of lineohi wmm nmct, appareniiy designed 
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to personify the differences between the old Tory and the 
new Liberal. “Signs of the Times” is a burlesque account 
of the troubles of a domineering cleric with his rebellious 
parishioners, based on fact, which was originally pub- 
lished in 1838 in the Stamford. Mercury. The two sketches 
and story which follow it were the fruit of the writer’s 
experiences at Leicester, and may be summed up in the 
title of one of them: “Merrie England — ^No More.” The 
eleventh piece is an Oliver Twist sort of tale of an appren- 
tice who comes to a bad end because of the sour-godiiness 
of his master. The last two chapters preserve all that 
Cooper ever wrote of his projected autobiographical novel. 

All these pieces except the last three were written 
during confinement in Stafford Gaol “as a relief from the 
intenser thought exercised in the composition of the ‘Pris- 
on Rhyme.’ ” The author claimed for them “no higher 
merit than naturalness combined with truth,” and ex- 
plained that “nearly all the homely character sketches are 
real, — some of them in their very names ; and the few ad- 
ventures allotted to them are devoid of romance and in- 
tricacy because they seldom exceed fact.” The principal 
defects of Cooper’s style here are over-abundant moraliz- 
ing, over-fondness for uncouth character names, affecta- 
tion of obsolete phraseology, and tiresome repetition of 
catch-words. The writing is, however, always vigorous 
and homely, and sometimes pleasantly humorous. While 
the sketches have little, if any, literary value, they are in- 
teresting for their pictures of the old Lincolnshire which 
disappeared with the coming of the railways, and also for 
their brace of realistic descriptions of Leicestershire in the 
1840’s. These latter made use of incidents which Cooper 
, had related at the time of his trials, and was to repeat 
in his autobiography. When these simple stories were 
re-issued thirty years later Cooper was rejoiced to note 
that “the misery outlined in two or three painfully- 
vferitable pieture of the Leicestershire stockingers has [van- 


to Wise Modern Instconees* 
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ished] prosperity of trade and a more equitable state of 
wages having banished it — let us hope — ^for ever!”®! 

In spite of the fact that the prison poem had appeared 
in August, and the prose tales in November, How urged 
the issuing of a Christmas Book, and Cooper agreed to 
furnish one provided it might be in rhyme. But publica- 
tion was delayed until the middle of January 1846, so that 
the book missed the market for which it had been pre- 
pared. A much lighter volume than the Purgatory, both 
physically and intellectually, it was attractively printed^ 
and illustrated with good engravings. 

The Baron’s Yule Feast, as the new work was called, 
was dedicated, at the suggestion of the publisher, to Lady 
Blessington,®® in an irregular sonnet which untactfully be- 
gan: 

Lady, receive a tributary lay 

From one who cringeth not to titled state. 

The foundation of this little volume was a youthful piece, 
"The Daughter of Plantagenet,” which, like the other in- 
terpolated songs, had been written at Lincoln nearly a 
decade earlier, “the fruit,” Cooper tells us, “of impressions 
derived from the local associations of boyhood * * * and 
of an admiration created by the exquisite beauty and sim- 
plicity of ‘Christabel.’ ” ®® In the Baron’s Yule Feast the 
irregular stanzas of Coleridge’s poem are imitated in a 
rime scheme prevailingly aabccb, the third and sixth lines 
containing, as a rule, three feet, and the others four. 
Trochaic lines are frequently inserted into the prevailingly 
iambic pattern and anapests or dactyls substituted for feet 
of two syllables. The selection of a medieval subject was 
also due to Coleridgian influence. 

The setting of a Yule celebration of the olden times 
allows the introduction of different lays by the minstrel, 
and of various songs by the different members of the coan- 

" Preface to Old-Fashioned Stories. 

“For an aufiioritative accoant of the tragic vidssitades which 
rnarM the life of this ill-starred womaa, see Michael Sadlier’s bril- 
Itaato written biography The Strange of Lady Bbssington, 

"Preface to The Baron's Yule Pemt. 
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pany. “The Daughter of Plantagenet” which is the first 
of the lays sung by the minstrel is a romantic tale of 
treachery and tragic love, inspired; partly by the old ruins 
of Torksey, and partly by the Lincolnshire tradition that 
in one of the tower rooms of the old hall in Gainsborough, 
“in consequence of her perverse attachment to her father’s 
foe,” John of Gaunt had starved his daughter to death. 
The minstrel’s second lay, “Sir Raymond and the False 
Palmer,” is an inartistic rendering of the hackneyed in- 
cident of a crusading knight returning home on the eve 
of his faithless wife’s marriage to his foe. There are 
also songs by the woodman, gosherd, lay-brother, and 
swineherd. This last song — a poor one — celebrates the 
swineherd commemorated on the west facade of Lincoln 
Cathedral because of his gift to the minster of a wine-horn 
filled with silver pennies. The two best songs were later 
set to music by Sophia Dobson Collett, and published by 
James Watson. Miss Collett credits the melody as well 
as the words to Cooper.®* 

The liveliest piece of the whole collection, doggerel 
ditty though it be, is the lay-brother’s song, “The Miller of 
Roche,” which relates the story of a beggar-lad, who after 
preliminary reconnaissance through a crack in the door is 
able, when the miller’s wife refuses him food, to conjure 
forth from an old chest a brace of roast ducks, with bread 
and wine, and from the huge copper kettle in the kitchen 
the Devil himself, in the shape of the Prior of Roche. 
This “tale of the Lincolnshire fireside” Cooper says he 
never saw in print “until Mr. Dickens * * * pointed out 
to me a similar story in the Decameron.” Description 
of the Christmas celebration in the baron’s hall, including 
the bringing in of the yule-log on Christmas eve, and a 
Gargantuan feast for all on Christmas day, affords a 
framework within which the various songs and lays are 

“ Two Songs from, the Baron's Yvle Feast, “No. I The Minstrel's 
Song * • * No. n The Woodman’s^ Song,” the poetry and melody by 
Thomas Cooper, arranged by Sophia Dobson Collett, London [James 
Watson * * ♦ Entered at Stationers Hall] n. d. 

"Baron’s Yule Feast, Note 12. 
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easily fitted. The Middle Ages here portrayed is not that 
of history, but the chivalrous and romantic ideal of the 
Middle Ages which has enchanted so many generous hearts: 
a time when — 

breasts though rude 
Glowed with the warmth of brotherhood 
For all who toiled, through youth and age, 

To enrkh their foroe-won heritage.” 

The poet — 

Would the homely truth proclaim 

That times which knaves full loudly blame 

For feudal haughtiness 

Would put the grinding crew to shame 

Who prey on [our] distress.^^ 

Obviously the Baron’s Yide Feast is a mere melange 
of literary reminiscences and influences. This is its fatal 
defect, that it is never ansrthing except “literary,” the 
breath of life and of genuine feeling being entirely lack- 
ing except in a few of the purely personal passages. Many 
of the book’s deficiencies are due to the fact that nearly 
all the pieces composing it were the juvenile work of ten 
years earlier, before their author had learned to cast aside 
the mere trappings of literature. 

The book was noticed in JerroMs SMlUng Magazine, 
whose reviewer urged the poet to give up such worn-out 
themes, and to write instead about the poor as they ac- 
tually were, “with all their good and bad qualities ; unvar- 
nished, undisguised, but developed faithfully and fully” — 
in short that he become an earlier George Gissing. Ac- 
cording to this reviewer: 

The poor [that is nine-tenths of the population] has never yet 
been bruly represented as regards theSr characteristics, opinions, or 
condition. We know as little of their real state as [we do of] the 
tribes of Africa, perhaps less. Yet here is one of themselves who 
has power of utterance, and speaks not of them, but of matters al- 
ready exhausted." 


“Canto iii, st, 2. 

“Canto iii, sfc 3-4. 

Ikagmme, sdv; 189 [February, 1846]. 
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Having missed its proper market, the YvU Feast did 
not sell particularly well. Nearly four years later the 
Reasoner reported that Mr. Watson had added this title 
to the other works of Cooper published by him,^® but as 
there is no record of any second edition this probably refers 
to Watson’s having acquired the unsold remainder of the 
first edition. Cooper received nothing from How for this 
work either. 

Of these three earliest publications only the Purga- 
tory of Suicides is of importance, and that book today is 
merely a literary curiosity. While Cooper seemed to be, 
at long last, launched upon a career as author, his books 
brought him no return at all in two instances, and only 
an insignificant sum in the third. Poor as the “Prison 
Rhyme” is, it remains his most solid achievement, for al- 
though he continued to write, constant struggle for a live- 
lihood never allowed him to complete any work more worthy 
of his powers. 


^Reasoner, August 8, 1849. 



Chapter XX 


THE PACIFIST LECTURES 

Amongst those to whom the Purgatory of Suicides 
introduced Cooper was William Howitt, then well-known 
as an editor and writer, who followed up his favorable 
review of that poem with two articles on its author for 
his own periodical, Howitt’s Journal; ^ Douglas Jerrold, 
who accepted one of the prison sketches for the July is- 
sue of Jerrold’ s Shilling Magazine; ® and Charles Dickens, 
“with whom,” Cooper states, “I afterwards corresponded, 
and for one of whose periodicals I wrote a little.” ® 

But “the most illustrious man of genius” to whom 
his poem procured him an introduction was Thomas Car- 
lyle, to whom he dedicated the Prison Rhyme in a sonnet 
composed a few days before he left prison.^ Upon re- 
ceipt of a presentation copy of the book Carlyle sent 
Cooper the following letter, which exhibits a tactful con- 
sideration of his admirer’s feelings : 


* “Poets of the People — Thomas Cooper,” Howitt’s Journal, III : 
226 and 242-247. 

* “Crinkum Crankum, the Man 'Wlho Went Straightforward Down 
Crooked lAne.” In the autobiography Cooper erroneously states 
that his contribution was “Charity Begins At Home.” [Both 
•sketches may be found in Old-Fashioned Stories.] His mistake in 
this connection sugn-ests the possibility of his being similarly mis- 
taken when he further asserts that for Jerrold’s monthly he also 
“wrote a few other things in prose and verse.” [Life, p. 279] The 
sketch mentioned is the only work of his that a search of the files 
of the magazine has disclosed. 

'Life, p. 282. I have not been able to discover any such arti- 
cles, but since contributions to Household Words were published with- 
out the name of the author, Cooper may have written for this pe- 

*'To Thomas Carlyk 

Bight noble age-feliow, whose speeeh and thought 
Proclaims thee other than the supple throng 
Who glide Life’s custom-smoothed path along, 
Prescription’s easy slaves — strangers to doubt. 

Because they never think !---a lay untaught 


2T4 
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Chelsea, September 1, 1845 

Dear Sir, 

I have received your Poem; and will thank you for that kind 
gift, and for all the friendly sentiments you entertain towards me, — 
which, as from an evidently sincere man, whatever we may think 
of them otherwise, are surely valuable to a man. 

I have looked into your Poem, and find indisputable traces of 
genius in it, — a dark 'Titanic energy struggling there, for which 
we hope there will be clearer daylight by-and-by! If I might pre- 
sume to advise, I think I would recommend you to try your next 
work in Proses and as a thing turning altogether on Facts, not 
Fiction. Certainly the music that is very traceable here might 
serve to irradiate into harmony far profitabler things than any 
which are commonly called ‘Poems,’ — for which, at any rate, the 
taste in these days seems to be irrevocably in abeyance. We have 
too horrible Practical Chaos around us; out of which every man 
is called by the birth of him to make a bit of Cosmos: that seems 
to me the real poem for a man, — especially at present. I always 
grudge to see any portion of man’s musical talent [which is the 
real intellect, the real vitality, or life of him] expended on making 
mere words rhyme. These things I say to all my Poetic friends, — 
for I am in real earnest about them: but get almost nobody to be- 
lieve me hitherto. From you I shall get an excuse at any rate; 
the purpose of my so speaking being a friendly one towards you. 

I will request you farther to accept this book of mine,® and 
to appropriate what you can of it. “Life is a serious thing,”® as 
Schiller says, and as you yourself practically know! These are 
the words of a serious man about it; they will not altogether be 
without meaning for you. 


I offer thee. Receive the humble song — 

A tribute of the feeble to the strong 
Of inward ken — ^for that the theme is fraught 
With dreams of Reason’s high enfranchisement. 

Illustrious Schiller’s limner, unto thee 
Mind’s freedom must be precious, — or what lent 
His toil its light, and what fires thine? The 
Of soul with quenchless zeal must ever glow 

To spread the freedom their own minds know. 

Stafford Gaol, 

May 3, 1845 

® An autographed copy of Past and Present, first published dur- 
ing the previous year. 

® “Ernst ist das Leben” is the motto of Past md Present 
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Unfortunately I am just in these hours getting out of town; 
and, not without real regret, must deny myself the satisfaction of 
seeing you at present. 

Believe me to be, 

With many good wishes. 
Yours very truly, 

T. CARLYLE ’ 

The typical Carlyle touch about the duty of every man to 
convert the practical chaos around him into a bit of Cos- 
mos echoes a phrase used about a year earlier [August 
5, 1844] in a letter to Emerson, when Carlyle described 
Tennyson as ‘'a man dwelling in an element of gloom 
* * carrying a bit of Chaos about him *** * * which he is 
manufacturing into Cosmos.” ^ 

The publication of his poem also led to Cooper’s be- 
coming acquainted with W. E. Eorster, at this date still 
a young man. Forster, who was a great admirer of the 
Sage of Chelsea, visited Carlyle at his home during the 
spring of 1846, and Carlyle called his attention to the 
Purgatory of Suicides and lent him the book. Forster was 
so impressed by the work that he sought out its author, 
and the friendship which commenced between them at 
that time endured until Forster’s death.® 

One of the beslt known orators of the day, W. J. Fox,^® 
made the poem the subject of one of his popular Sunday 


’Lt/e, pp. 282-283, 

^Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Rahph Waldo Emerson^ 
Boston, 1883, ii:66. Carlyle had also advised Tennyson to aban- 
don verse. 

® Forster was twenty-eight and Cooper forty-one in 1846. Fors- 
ter’s biographer states that the two men met for the first time at 
a breakfast given in May 1846 by Forster in London, att which 
Frederick Denison Maurice and Charles Buxton were also pres- 
ent During the summer Cooper seems to have called upon Fors- 
ter in Bradford, where the latter was in the wool-stapling business. 
YId© Eeid, T. Wemyss, Life of William Edward Forster t2d edn] 
Xiondon, 1888, two vols., 1:167-169. 

** William Johnson Fox, whose biography was the last work 
of Richard Garnett, began his public career as a Unitarian preacher 
at the South Place Chapel, Finsbury. He was a man of varied 
l^on^^ldtoents: Bright called him the ‘‘Orator of the Com Law 
fee wrote editorials for the DaUy News and dramatic cri- 
fWSill® iof Morning Chronide; and he was twice elected M. P* 
'lijH In literary history Fox is ^^emembered for his MenMy 
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evening lectures at National Hall. He also did Cooper 
the substantial kindness of recommending him to the com- 
mittee of that insltitution as a lecturer, and Cooper began 
an engagement there in this capacity at least as early as 
October, 1845. During that month William Ellis, Utili- 
tarian and philanthropist,^^ accompanied him home at the 
conclusion of an address, and wrote him out a check on 
a Lombard Street bank for one hundred pounds.^^ This 
windfall Cooper paid away at once, sending thirty-three 
pounds to John Cleave for payment in full of his account; 
remitting a substantial payment to the lavTyer who had 
assisted him at his first trial; and' disbursing the balance 
principally in the payment of other smaller debts. 

Carlyle too, Scotchman though he was, knew how to 
be generous with money. “Twice,” Cooper acknowledges, 
“he put a five-pound note into my hand when I was in 
difficulties, and told me, ■with a look of grave humour, that 
if I could never pay him again he would not hang me.^’ 
Prior to his engagement in the summer of 1846 as special 
correspondent for Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly Newspaper, 
Cooper seems to have had no employment except the de- 
livery of occasional lectures. He used some of his leisure 
time in 1845 for further study of French and Italian with 
Signor D’Albrione, continuing the lessons until his de- 
parture from London in July 1846.^* 

Cooper’s engagement at "National Hall,*® launched him 
upon a decade of lecture work very similar to Fox’s own, 

Repository, in which Browning’s earliest work appeared. Other 
contributors were Leight Hunt, R. H. Horne, and John Stuart Mill. 
In addition to publishing the earliest review, a favorable one, of 
Browning’s “Pauline,” Fox was one of the first tp hail Tennyson’s 
genius. Graham 'Wallas has analyzed the significance of Pox’s 
career in his Monewre Conway Memorial Lecture on W. J. Fox. 

" William Ellis was a successful and energetic man of business. 
He was a member of the Utilitarian Society founded by J. S. Mill, 
a body which never exceeded ten in number; and the founder of 
a number of Birkbeck Schools [i. e. Mechanics’ Institutes]. 

"Li/e, p. 281. 

'’Ibid, p. 283. 

'‘Ibid, p. 309. . . . 

’'This institution was controlled by the National Association 
for Promoting the Political and Social Improvement of the People, 
an owranimtion founded by William Lovett in 1840, shortly after 
his release ftvm prison. 
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and for a time scarcely inferior to it in popularity with 
the working classes. The first of the National Hall lec- 
tures to receive publication were “Two Orations Against 
the Taking Away of Human Life under any Circum- 
stances,” presented on February 25 and March 4, 1846. 
These were not the first addresses he had given on this 
subject, however, for after his release from prison he had 
“on several occasions seen it right to speak strongly against 
the old Chartist error of physical force.” Amongst 
those who approved his new doctrine was W. H. Ashurst, 
Solicitor to the Post Office, who asked Lovett whether 
Cooper could not be persuaded to deliver two lectures on 
“moral force” as a special theme. The request resulted 
in the presentation and publication of the lectures men- 
tioned. That a man who owed his imprisonment to his 
physical force Chartism, who was so impulsive of temper 
that shortly after the appearance of these addresses he 
publicly dared O’Connor to personal combat, and who was 
throughout his life one of the most passionate and fiery 
and combative individuals who ever championed an un- 
popular cause, should have come forth as the advocate of 
absolute non-resistance is surprising; but it is impossible 
to read his plea and not believe that its author was abso- 
lutely sincere.” His acceptance of pacifism at this time 
seems to have developed largely as a revulsion against 
the hanging of six human beings in front of Stafford 
Gaol during the two years he was in prison.” 


“Li/e, p. 297. 

” “His mental changes ♦ * ♦ from ultra-scepticism to evangel- 
U’s! Christianity were stertling. But he was always sincere—;! may 
say with no injustice, intolerantly sincere * • * ^ His renunciations 
and adoptions were without ulterior aim of acquiring power, place, 
or pay.” Julian Harney in the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, July 
23, 1892. 

” Cf. Purgatory of Suicides, Book VI, Note 1. Cooper was in- 
terested in non-resistance as early as 1841, for in that year he 
printed in the Illumiruaior a quotation from the Rev. Samuel John- 
son’s jSsfleciions on the History of Passive Obedience. The author. 
Cooper informed his readeis, was “not the Tory Dr. Johnson, hut 
^ patriot Johnson, Hie chosen friend and domesitic chaplain of 
JrfOfd William Russell of law-murdered msmory.” Mwitend Counties 
IMnutinator, May IS, 1841. 
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The “Two Orations Against the Taking Away of Hu- 
man Life under Any Circumstances,” whose general na- 
ture is indicated by the sub-title, “In explanation, and 
defence, of the misrepresented doctrine of non-resistance,” 
were published by Chapman Brothers in 1846 as a paper- 
covered octavo pamphlet of fifty-six pages, which sold 
for a shilling. As this publication is now “excessively 
rare,” ” I shall give a brief analysis of its contents. 

The speaker began by commending a recent agitation 
urging working men to refuse to serve in the national 
militia, on the principle of “No vote — ^no musket.” After 
a survey of the whole question of war, aggressive and' de- 
fensive, and three year’s reflection, he could find no firm 
ground for any other policy than denial of the proprit'ty 
of any blood-shedding war whatsoever. His former ad- 
vocacy of physical force had been induced, he declared, 
“by painful acquaintance with the deep daily suffering, 
the squalid want and raggedness, the woe and agony of 
starvation experienced by what are called ‘the manufac- 
turing masses.’ ” He refused, however, to apologize for 
having held such wrong ideas. On the contrary, when 
the most numerous and most toilful class suffer owing to 
the ill regulation of society, and “governments uphold the 
law whereby these faulty regulations are continued, bad 
governments must take the chief blame of the violent opin- 
ions, Or the violent course of action, into which the suf- 
fering classes and those whose sympathies are naturally 
bound up with them, may fall.” 

Neither would he, “from a weak fear of losing repu- 
tation for consistency,” apologize for exchanging old opin- 
ions for new ones. “Every man who thinks,” he observed, 
“must change his opinions. * * * Nothing ought to render 
us more suspicious of a private man’s good' sense than his 
assertion that he has held precisely the same opinions on 


« So endorsed by Professor E. U. A. Seligmann m his «x»py of 
the Cooper pamphlet. The publication is not in the British Musenm 
Library, nor Fso far as I know! in any American hbiwy except 
that of Columbia University which was so fortunate as to acquire 

the Seligmann colIectioB* 
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all subjects through life. * * * Every man’s life-walk will 
be found to be more or less a zig-zag in its direction when 
closely and honestly traced.” 

The petitions which were then being circulated among 
Chartists for effecting the recall of Frost and his com- 
panions in the Newport uprising Cooper said he had sug- 
gested amending to include a statement that it was wrong 
to take human life, even in self-defence. He had also 
offered a similar amendment to the general motions 
against war at the anti-militia meetings. Peargus O’Con- 
nor, he stated, had denounced this amendment as “beastly, 
slavish, unmanly, cowardly, debasing, unchristian, and un- 
Chartist.” 

The wickedness of all aggressive warfare the lecturer 
held it unnecessary to debate. Englishmen who had to 
spend their lives toiling for bread had never had anything 
to fight for; and the toiling masses of other nations, 
being in a similar degraded condition, had likewise nothing 
to fight for. The war spirit had always been kindled by 
the evil masters of the poor for their own purposes, and 
the results had been wholly evil for nation and individual 
alike. Ibie extreme theory for which he was speaking was 
the only way in which this war spirit could be destroyed. 
The wickedness of capital punishment might also be dis- 
missed without discussion. How could the killing of the 
murderer recompense the murdered since it did not 
restore him to life? And how could hanging him 
amend the murderer? It was fallacious to suppose that 
loading the gallows with victims operated as a salutary 
lesson to the vicious, and the virtuous did not need such 
admonition. The thinking portion of the middle and work- 
ing classes felt that the only difficult part of this great 
question was the right and propriety of taking human life 
in self-defence. 

In this, the next step, the speaker admitted he was 
fating upon debatable ground. He intended to base his 
argument on two propositions : <1) That univmrsal 
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brotherhood is the most perfect idea we can form of civi- 
lization; and (2) That the principles which only can create 
this perfect civilization must be personally and individually 
exemplified in the lives of its advocates. He explained 
that by the words “universal brotherhood” he meant a state 
“wherein science shall no longer unfold her energies for 
the few; the powers of machinery, with all their increase, 
no longer be wielded for the benefit of the few; the treas- 
ures of nature no longer be grasped and enjoyed by the 
few.” He looked for a time “when no man, no woman, no 
child, should wander through a world abounding in habita- 
tions of comfort and say, T have no home ;’ or gaze on rich 
fields and say, ‘Not a grain is mine, though I faint with 
hunger.’ ” 

His enthusiasm was not to be dampened by the retrac- 
tions of earlier idealists. “Tell us not,” he cried, “of 
Wordsworth forgetting his youthful aspirations for liber- 
ty ♦ * * nor of poor Southey denouncing the unsophisticated 
breathings of his own immortal Wat Tyler to dote on the 
amenities of class-made law amidst the classic dust of his 
library at Keswick * * *. Commend us [rather] to men 
of moral derring-do who lay hand and grasp on the vibrat- 
ing heart-strings of humanity, and catch their electric 
power.” 

But mere legal enactments or international agree- 
ments, he believed, would never be capable of ending of- 
fensive warfare. Nothing would do it except the quelling 
of that spirit in the individual which leads to war. The ter- 
rible age-long persecution of the Jews might be attributed, 
he thought, to their own teaching, as set down in the Old 
Testament, of “a life for a life and a wound for a wound,” 
a doctrine of retaliation and revenge for which they have 
had to pay bitterly. The Quakers, whose religion is based 
upon principles of good-will and brotherhood, have passed 
unhurt through numerous scenes of war and blood, and re- 
main a monument to confound all who talk of the safely 
that lies in being prepared to butcher in sdf-defenee. 
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If asked whether one ought not, in the case of one’s 
wife or children being threatened with death, to save them 
by laying the intending murderer dead at their feet, he 
would reply, “If you be truly filled with the spirit of that 
brotherhood you wish to see established, you are to suffer 
that injury rather than inflict the same irremediable injury 
upon another as a means of preventing it.” Nothing short 
of this would establish that brotherhood which would makp 
the world happy and form its real civilization. 

The beginning of the second lecture was taken up by 
detailed discussion of some of the objections to extreme 
non-resistance which the speaker had received after the 
delivery of his first lecture. He assured his hearers that 
the further they pushed their inquiry into this great doc- 
trine, the more they would realize it involved the whole sub- 
ject of morals, and affected every relation of man with his 
fellows. Replying to a query as to whether the folly and 
evil of non-resistance would not be shown by supposing an 
invasion of England to take place at a time when all of 
its inhabitants had resolved not to take human life, even 
in self-defence, he declared this to be an impassible hypo- 
thesis. “How often,” he remarked, “is a mere hypothesis 
set up with the belief that it entirely overthrows some 
position which is taken by another party; and yet when 
this hypothesis is considered for but a moment, it is seen 
that it supposes an impossibility, and thus cannot overthrow 
anything.” What obliquity, one wonders, prevented ihe 
speaker from seeing that standing by passively while one’s 
wife and children are slaughtered is equally to suppose an 
impossibility? He evaded the difficulties of his position to 
a certain extent by declaring that in order for this, the only 
true theory of civilization to progress, it was necessary 
that the practice of its principles be commenced somewhere 
and by some men. He saw clearly enough, however, that 
the conscientious objector in time of war must expect the 
severest treatment for daring to say that he would not fight 
TilOBe who dissented from the maxim that it is wrong to 
shed human blood in self-defence he did not seek to coax 
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into adopting it for “the martyr-spirit must be breathed 
by all who give up the right to take away human life under 
any circumstances.” 

With reference to aggressive wars, he pointed out that 
they always commenced under some idea of self-defence, 
usually of some right invaded, or of some insult offered to 
the national honor. Yet if this “right of self-defence” 
were to be carried to its logical conclusion by the victims 
of society, how tremendous the cataclysm! To the thou- 
sands starving in TiOndon and Spitalfields would be added 
the millions crying from the provinces — ^part in the huge 
manufacturing towns, and the rest in the wretched villages 
of nobility and landed gentry. “Stockport and Manches- 
ter might raise a yell of revenge loud enough to pierce the 
very ears of Death.” After an impressive roll-call of all 
the groups who were suffering unjustly in England, he con- 
cluded, “I have not enumerated — cannot enumerate — one- 
thousandth part of the * * * human beings in this country 
who are being hurried to the grave — muroered daii>, — the 
term is strong but fearfully true — ^under our depraved and 
immoral social and political system.” But, he warneu, if 
an attempt were made to meet force with force, to resort 
to might and not to right as a test of excellence, the oppres- 
sors were in the stronger position, and would dungeon and 
transport the people’s leaders, and drive the people them- 
selves into worse oppression and deeper despair than be- 
fore. In fact that was what had been happening — -he 
working-class was suffering from the effects of their error 
in resorting to physical force. 

But the principle of non-resistance, “although it for- 
bids its disciples to shed blood even in self-defence, does 
not inculcate a resignation of body and soul to the power 
of tyrants. It arrests the hand of violence in every man, 
because it teaches that a higher power than force exists; 
that Truth is omnipotent and sure to prevail.” What 
some called “non-resistance” he believed should really be 
called “moral resistance.” And moral-resistance was to be 
the battle-cry of the world’s regenerators, who were “not 
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to sit down, tongue-stricken and nerveless and sinewless, 
but rather “to cry out against wrong until the wrong-doer 
be paralyzed with the shout.” 

“Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good !” 
— ^that is the Philanthropist’s golden rule of action * * * “i 
care not who -wrote this sentence, or whether I can approve 
of all the sentences the writer -wrote by the right of that 
private judgment I claim, and the right of which I assert, 
for everj' man,” he cried in concluding. In his final pero- 
ration he exclaimed, “There have been many glorious mar- 
tyrdoms for Truth and Philanthropy and Science, and for 
the right to think untrammeled by despotism, and we know 
not but there may be such again, and many martyrdoms 
too. Then welcome the martyr’s death, rather than -wrong 
should grow gigantic till it dwarfs all Right * » * My 
brother, cleave to the resolve to abide by Truth, however 
fatal the consequences to thy own life * * *. If it be Truth 
it will prevail — it will change the world. * * * Let us have 
faith in it. ■ We shall be instrumental in making the world 
a happy world, a world of brothers!” 

In so brief a summary as this only the bare bones of 
the argument, stripped of their supporting illustrations and 
persuasive appeal, could be presen-ted. It will be observed 
that the “Two Orations” suffer from being built upon prem- 
ises which have too little connection with the vital world of 
fact and principles which exist almost entirely in the rare- 
fied air of abstractions. But Cooper was ever a stiff-necked 
theorist, albeit a warm-hearted one. 



Chapter XXI 


CRITIC OF CHARTISM AND NEWSPAPER 
CORRESPONDENT 

Cooper’s efforts to obtain justice for his former fellow- 
prisoner were renewed at the beginning of 1846, and the 
motion offered by Duncombe in the House of Commons on 
March 10 of that year provided for the recall not only of 
the nationally known Frost, Williams, and Jones, but also 
of the comparatively obscure Ellis, in whose behalf only 
Cooper seems to have made any considerable effort. With 
other Radicals, he was able to obtain Disraeli’s promise 
to vote in favor of Duncombe’s motion, and after the divi- 
sion the great man met Cooper and Richard Oastler in 
the lobby of the House. “Macaulay made a most blood- 
thirsty speech,” Disraeli reported ; “we have polled but 31 
and there were 196 against us.” ^ The leaders of the New- 
port rising were released some eighteen years later, how- 
ever, and allowed to return to England. Whether Ellis 
perished in an Australian penal colony, or returned to Eng- 
land at the completion of his twenty-one year sentence, I 
have not been able to discover. 

On May 4 of this year Cooper was honored by a “public 
soiree,” in celebration of the first anniversary of his re- 
lease from Stafford Prison. The affair was held at the 
Chartist Hall in Turnagain Lane, London, and an account 
of it appeared in the first number of the little agnostic 
weekly, the Remoner then just established by George Ja- 
cob Holyoake,® under whose editorship it continued to sup- 
ply English workingmen with radical political opinion and 


’Holyoake was twelve years younger than Cooper. He joined 
the Chartists when he was but fifteen years old, having entered the 
mills while still very younsr. Like Coo^r, he educated himself .n 
spite of many handicaps. Though piously rear^, he early lost his 
faith in religious teaching, and soon developed into an evangelist of 
fyes-tbiBklng^* ws-s appointed a Socialist lecturer when he was 
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anti-religious propaganda for the next fifteen years. 
Holyoake was to have been one of the speakers at the 
gathering in Cooper’s honor, but being called upon late he 
spoke only briefly, setting forth his sentiments more at 
length in the columns of the initial number of his little 
periodical. This article was preceded by a crude sonnet 
signed "Eugene”, the nom-de-plume of George Hooper, a 
fellow Chartist, who a few weeks later contributed a long 
analysis of the Purgatory of Suicides to the Remoner. Al- 
though Holyoake thought the Tumagain function rude 
and cheerless, he bore witness to the warmth and sincerity 
of the eulogies of Cooper by different Chartists and work- 
ing men, and congratulated the poet of labor for not dis- 
daining the class from which he had sprung.^ 

But if the Chartists of London were willing to honor 
Cooper, the head of Chartism, Feargus O’Connor, was 
more than ever determined to drive him out of the Chartist 
ranks. It is an ironical circumstance that just as Cooper’s 
first published work, the Wesleyan Chiefs, made its appear- 
ance on the eve of his quarrel with the leaders of Method- 
ism, and his withdrawal from that sect, so his most famous 
work, which permanently attached the identifying label 
“the Chartist” to his name, was brought out at a time when 
he was engaged in a controversy with the principal Chart- 
ist leader, and only a short time before he was expelled 
from the Chartist Convention at Leeds. While O’Connor 
was the aggressor in this last “real and fierce quarrel” 
with his former worshipper, it was largely because he was 
forced to assume the offensive, as Cooper had so far lost 
faith in his old leader as to be convinced that O’Connor 

twenty-three. In 1842 he was imprisoned for six months on a charge 
of blasphemy for having, in answer to a trick question, publicly denied 
the existence of a superintending providence. After leaving prison 
he founded the Secularist movement, which was later wrested from 
his control. He was also a pioneer in the co-operative movement, of 
which he wrote one of the first histories. His princinal autobio- 
graphical writai^ is contained in Sixty Years of tm Agitator’s Life, 
and Bygones Worth Remembering; both highly interesting, but 
marred, like much of his writing, by numerous inaccuracies. He 
died in 1906, having reached the age of eighty-nine. There is a two- 
vbfaane biograi^ by Joseph McCabe. 

*Esasoner, June 8, 1846. 
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was merely using the Land Scheme to fill his own im- 
poverished pockets, or at least that he was supporting the 
Star upon the Land Fund. The fact that the Chartist hold- 
ing company never succeeded in getting itself registered, 
and that O’Connor purchased the Herringsgate estate, the 
first of the properties acquired, in his own name, lent color 
to the suspicion. 

O’Connor gave full publicity to Cooper’s charges in 
the Northern Stan-,* setting forth at the same time, in a 
letter addressed to the members of the Chartist Co-opera- 
tive Land Society, a detailed accounting to show that the 
Star was financially sound, and that the Land Fund had 
been kept entirely apart from it. He concluded his state- 
ment of Star liabilities with an item of thirty pounds, “due 
to me on account of bringing out Mr. Cooper’s ‘Purgatory 
of Suicides’ ” ^ The falsity of this claim has already been 
demonstrated. O’Connor concluded his letter with the 
statement : “No man I ever heard of has agreed for three 
months with Mr. Cooper; no man ever will; no man ever 
can. Nature made him a poet; I made him an author."® 

Cooper in reply addressed a long letter “To the Lon- 
don Chartists,’’ calling attention once more to the facts 
about the purchase of the Herringsgate estate, and declar- 
ing that O’Connor’s assumption of the office of Deputy 
Treasurer was illegal, no such officer being authorized in 
the rules of the Land Company. O’Connor’s almost im- 
mediate announcement of his intention to give up the post 
of Deputy-Treasurer indicates that this last thrust had got 
home. In his letter Cooper reiterated that, as the Land 
Company had not enrolled under the Friendly Societies 
Act, it was, strictly speaking, illegal; and he also pointed 
out that the trustees were a mockery, as they had never 
entered upon office. This letter was published in the Star 
of June 20, 1846, and on the following day in Lloyd’s 
Weekly London Newspaper, but O’Connor declared that 


* Northern Star, June 13, 1846. 

‘im. 

*md. 
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henceforth Cooper would not receive another line in his 
organ. At the same time he asserted that Cooper’s forth- 
coming tour for Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly Newspaper was 
merely preliminary to his taking over the political manage- 
ment of that paper, and that this was his reason for wish- 
ing to destroy O’Connor and the Star. This 'assertion 
brought a prompt denial from Jerrold, which appeared in 
the Star of the following week.'' The importance which 
O’Connor attached to Cooper’s charge is indicated by his 
publication of eight columns of letters from land societies 
of many towns throughout England, all of them denouncing 
Cooper, usually in outrageous terms, and expressing their 
continued confidence in O’Connor.® 

Cooper’s reply to this onslaught of necessity appeared 
only in Lloyd’s Netospaper. It was largely a re-statement 
of the points he had already raised in language as violent 
as O’Connor’s own. In the postscript he even charged 
O’Connor with having maintained an actress mistress, the 
quarrel having now descended to personalities.® He also 
accused O’Connor of having killed the Veteran Patriot’s 
Fund and the Exiles’ Widows’ and Children’s Fund, two 
enterprises Cooper had endeavored to establish upon his 
release from prison. Without the backing of the Northern 
Star he had been unable to make any progress, and being 
now overwhelmed with abuse, he wrote to John Skelton: 

Having been denounced as a wolf in sheep’s clothing by the 
. Chartists assembled in Carpenter’s Hall, Manchester, who also de- 
sire that I may be discharged from the secretaryship, I hereby dis- 
charge myself.” 

In still another long denunciatory letter published at 
the beginning of July, Cooper charged that O’Connor “had 
been a mere moneyless political adventurer from the out- 
set of his career.” Only one paragraph of this violent 
screed, which was. addressed “To the Worshipers of Fear- 
:|Tis O’Connor,” seems worthy of quotation. “I once 


iMprthern Star, June 2% 1846. 

Star, June 20 * 1846 . 
WeeMp ifOnSon Nmspap 
R. a. Op. dt, p, 208 . 


Sime 28, 1846* 
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thought with you,” wrote the disillusioned hero-worshiper, 
“that O’Connor was an exception to the aristocracy from 
which he professed to be descended — an exception to his 
own class and an earnest champion of mine. I have ceased 
to think so ; I believe I was mistaken as to his real char- 
acter, hundreds now believe so : and with a view to correct 
the mistake under which you yet labour, I address this let- 
ter to you.” " This communication, it is only fair to add, 
was the angry composition of a vilified and disappointed 
man, and does not represent Cooper’s final judgment. 
O’Connor was actually, as the subsequent parliamentary 
investigation proved, a thoroughly honest official, although 
a criminally incompetent one in business matters. His 
accounts when investigated were found to be in the utmost 
confusion, but his own pocket was the principal sufferer 
from that fact. His enthusiastic nature and ready tongue 
made him an ideal company promoter, hoVever, and he 
was able to persuade thousands into his grandiose plan for 
placing the proletariat upon the land, a plan in which he 
himself absolutely believed. 

When Cooper was elected a delegate to the Leeds 
Convention of 1846 by certain of the London Chartists, he 
brought his quarrel with O’Connor to a climax by the 
courageous though foolhardy action of publishing in the 
Leicestershire Mercury a series of resolutions which he 
declared it was his intention to present at the approaching 
convention. Among other things these resolutions called 
for the separation of the Executive Committee and the 
I^nd Society; for disavowal of the doctrine of physical 
force and those acts of violence which had filled the public 
mind with an aversion to Chartism; for official endorse- 
ment of education, tolerance of the opinions of others, and 
morality of life, as well as specific condemnation of “the 
low and vulgar abuse and rash denunciating spirit of the 
Northern StcCr;” and for the passage of a resolution stat- 
ing, “That this Convention regards Feargus O’Connor as 
unworthy of the confidence of Chartists, and hereby warns 

Weekly Loniim Newspaper, JuJy 5, 1846. 
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British workingmen of the folly and danger of union with 
him.” Cooper’s communication was immediately repub- 
lished in the Northern Star, together with a denunciation 
of its writer as a traitor to Chartism, who “under the guise 
of a ‘Special Commissioner’ for collecting reports on the 
condition of the working classes, for publication in JerroWs 
Weekly Nevjspaper * * * was prowling about the country 
labouring by every base means to damage Chartism.” “ 
Loyal delegates were requested to vote for his expulsion 
from the convention. 

Though Cooper knew of O’Connor’s demand that he 
be expelled if he dared to appear at the Leeds meeting, he 
attended nevertheless, and immediately after the presenta- 
tion of their credentials by the various delegates he was 
on his feet to offer his advertised resolutions. He was 
jeered, hooted at, and reviled, but he persisted in bringing 
forward his proposals. Finally Ernest Jones, a new- 
comer to Chartism, and also a poet,^-* threatened to move 

Leicestershire Merctury^ July 25, 1846. 

Northern Star, July 25, 1846. By a curious circumstance the 
famous names of Marx and Engsels turn up in connectiion with this 
petty squabble. During the previous year O’Connor had visited 
Belgium, where he met the then qbscure and unknown authors of 
the Communist Manifesto, and they continued to maintain friendly 
relations with the Chartist leader after his return to England. In 
1846, an ^‘Address from the German Democratic Communists of 
Brusells” congratulated O’Connor, among other things, ^‘upon his 
victory over the calumnies of Thomas Cooper.” The signatories 
were Engels, Ph, Gigot, and Karl Marx — ^West, J., Op. cit,, p. 234. 

” Few careers have seen such surprising and eifeeme alterations 
of fortune as that of Ernest Jones £1819-1869]. He was bom in 
Germany, the son of a Welsh major who had served at Waterloo 
and sut^equently been appointed to the post of equerry to Ernest, 
Duke of Cumberland, a son of George III who finally became King 
of Hanover. T’he future Chartist was named for his father’s royal 
patron, who personally acted as his godfather. Jones’ early years 
were spent upon his father’s estate in Germany, and he was edu- 
cated with the scions of the Hanoverian nobility at Luneburg. By 
the age of ten he had achiewed his first volume of vei^e, and the 
dignity of print. He came to England with his parents in 1838, 
studied law, and six years later was admitted to the bar. In 1841 
he married at St, George’s, Hanover Square, a young lady alleged to 
he a descendant of the Plantagenets; and his social career included a 
pre^ntatbn to Queen Victoria. By 1845> however, he was 
p wm manelal ^taraits, owix^ to unlucky speculaiions, that he had 
i|vlim Ms orators. JSis life m a wm of fashion dM not 
wliji hi^ ifriting, which v^m of ashmlsfalng versatQity, tn-^ 
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Cooper’s expulsion if he persisted in the objectionable res^ 
olutions, and did, in fact, finally do so, on the grounds of 
contumely and malicious interference with the proceedings 
of the Conference, 

The motion was seconded, and some held np their hands. Others 
remained neutral, doubtless from shame; but not a man had the 
courage to vote against it * * *. The Chairman declared Cooper to 
be expelled, but he refused to go. Some of them talked about for- 
cibly ejecting him, but this put Cooper on his mettle : he dared them, 
and pointing to O^Connor said : — “Why does not that great thunder- 
ing coward, who has so often talked to me of physical force in 


eluding verse, a novel, three songs, and five plays, for almost none 
of which he was able to find a publisher. The same year in which 
he was gazetted bankrupt [1846] he joined the Chartists, so that he 
had been a member of that organization less than six months when 
he moved Cooper's expulsion at Leeds. During thf» next two years 
he rose to a popularity among the Chartists second only to that of 
O^Connor himself. Though small of stature, he possessed a ready 
and brilliant style of oratory, and a stentorian speaking voice. 
His former aristocratic connections seam to have increased his popu- 
larity with the working classes; and his real gifts, and ardent belief 
in the Land Plan and the Charter brought him quickly to the top. 
When O^Connor founded the Lfabotirer, a monthly, to preach the 
Land Plan and supplement the Star, Jones became his right hand 
man, supporting the new scheme not only by his flair for journalism, 
but also by his oratory and lyrical gifts. A month after the Char- 
tist fiasco of April 10, 1848, Jones was arrested for participation 
in Chartist disorders in London, and following a partisan trial was 
imprisoned for two years, during which he underwent severe hard- 
ships. Soon after his release he succeeded O'Connor as the act- 
tive head of the Chartist forces, though these were now rapidly 
dwindling away. At first he avoided quarreling with 0'(^nnor, but 
finally attack^ him in an ostensibly fictitious political novel pub- 
lished in his paper Nates for the Peqple, a publication which for a 
short time enjoyed great popularity amongst the Chartists. In this 
novel Jones pilloried his former chief, under the name of Simon de 
Brassier, as a self-seeking and insincere demagogue. The ensuing 
scandal caused him to deny that de Brassier was meant to represent 
O'Connor, but the resemblances between the two are too many to 
permit the acceptance of this disclaimer. Eventually Jones became 
as difficult to get along with as O’Connor had been, so that under 
his leadership the scanty remnant of Chartism was distracted by 
constant ijuarrels and schisms. He retained his connection with 
Chartism in one capacity or another, until as late as 1858, when he 
passed over to the Radicals. He celebrated his retirement hy win- 
ning a libel suit against G. W, M. Reynolds, a journalist and fellow- 
Chartist, who had accused him of dishonesty in handling the party 
funds. In 1S50 he started the National Suffrage Assodaiaon, of 
which he became president. From 1861 until his death in 1869 he 
lived in Manchester and practiced law, and the Manchester Refer- 
Library possesses a large collection of his persona! diaries, and 
of mimuscrip& and pamphlets about him. [¥ide. Op, ett, pp. 362- 
36S, and Btovelb Mnp Ofk passim-J 
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private, /‘nma and put me out himself?” What, however, neither 
O’Connor nor any of his subordinates attempted to do by force, was 
effected by stratagem. Clark rose at four o’clock and proposed an 
adjournment until next morning, which was carried. At the ap- 
pointed time Cooper presented himself, but found three stout men 
barring his admission. They produced a letter from the president 
as their authority. He tried to push past them, but in vain.“ 

This high-handed exclusion of a regularly elected and duly 
accredited delegate, with no attempt to answer the charges 
which he had published against the Land Company and 
the capacity and honesty of its officials, Slosson believes, 
“discredited the faction loyal to O'Connor more than 
Cooper’s resolutions could have done even if the convention 
had accepted them.” 

In spite of this unpleasant experience. Cooper did not 
resign from the Chartist Association; in fact his name 
was mentioned on the occasion of the election of a new 
National Executive in 1850, four years later, but he refused 
to be a candidate. 

To return to the newspaper work referred to in the 
preceding paragraphs: it was in the spring of 1846 that 
Douglas Jerrold informed Cooper of his intention to com- 
mence a weekly newspaper Jerrold seems to have con- 
tracted the journalistic fever during his brief connection 
with the ill-starred Daily News, which with Charles Dic- 
kens as editor had begun publication on January 21, 1846, 
with the intention of carrying out Dickens’s “enlightened 
and enthusiastic views * * * as to the crying need of pop- 
ular education, and for generally raising the status of the 
poor.”” The News editorship proved such a heavy bur- 
den that Dickens resigned after seventeen numbers. John 
Forster stepped into the breach, and commissioned Jerrold 
to supply the News with editorials, but according to W. J. 
Pox he “proved so utterly ineffieieut in his attempts at 
leaders that his engagement had to be terminated.” That 

•Gammage, E. 6., Op, eU„ p. 301. 

"Sleason, Praston, Op. eit., p. 89. 

^Garoett, Ri^iard, Life of W. J. Ptm, p. 279. 
p. 28S. 
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this experience did not affect Jerrold’s self-confidence is 
evident from his announcement a few months later of his 
intention to establish a newspaper of his own. so as to have 
a free opportunity of expressing himself on social and 
political topics of the day.^® Accordingly there appeared 
on July 18, 1846, the first copy of Douglas Jerrold’s Week- 
ly Nev^spa'per, a well-planned journal of twenty-four pages, 
enlarged to thirty-two six months later, the utmost limit 
allowed by the Stamp Law.®“ Jerrold at once commissioned 
Cooper to travel through the industrial towns of the Mid- 
lands and Northern England, for the purpose of preparing 
a series of weekly articles written on the spot describing 
the actual condition of the working class. The London 
Times a short time previously had published a series of 
articles by Eauold Martin based on the Reports of the 
Healths of Towns Commission.®^ "Cooper was sent out as 
an unofficial Radical commissioner to supply similar re- 
ports from a different viewpoint. 

His articles, which began in the second number of the 
new publication [July 25, 1846], appeared under the gen- 
eral heading of “The Condition of the "Working People of 
England.” According to the introductory announcement 
thej’’ were designed to answer such questions as: 

What is the real life of the masses?— how are the people fed, 
clothed, housed? — what is the nature and kind of their labour? — 
what influence has this labour upon their health and term of life? — 
how are they progressing in education, or are they without it alto- 
gether? — ^what are their thoughts upon the great subjects of morals, 
religion, and government, and the differences of outward condition 
among men? — or have they no thoughts, no care at all concerning such 
questions? — ^what, in a word, is the real social state of our people, 
not of the privileged few, but of the many?" 

Cooper’s sixteen articles covered to some degree all 
the questions here raised, and give a valuable first-hand 


“Jerrold, W., Dmglm JernM, Dramatist and Wit, ii: 425. 
“/bid, p, 434. 

Douglas Jerrold^s Weekly Newspaper, August 1, 1846. 

“Ibid, July 26, 1846. Professor Emery Neff reminds me that 
Carlyle had suggested that such an inquiry be made, in his little 
book GMrtism, [18393. 
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account of industrial conditions in nine different parts of 
England. They are too diffuse, uncritical, and lacking in 
scientific temper, however, to be of first importance. They 
begin, appropriately enough, with four articles on Leices- 
tershire. Queen Elizabeth refused to grant William Lea, 
who invented the stocking-frame, a monopoly for his in- 
vention. “My lord,” Cooper represents her as saying to 
the patron of Shakespeare’s company. Lord Hunsdon, “I 
have too much love for my poor people who obtain their 
bread by the employment of knitting to give money to for- 
ward an invention which will tend to their ruin by de- 
priving them of emplo 3 Tnent, and thus making them beg- 
gars.” As early as 1777 the knitters presented a peti- 
tion to Parliament stating that notwithstanding their ut- 
most industry they were incapable of earning the common 
necessaries of life, not only on account of the lowness of 
their wages, but because of the frame rent, and charges 
for keeping the frames in order * * * Because of the 
denial of this petition there were riots in 1779 which ter- 
minated in the burning of homes and the destruction of the 
frames. As a result of these excesses Parliament in 1811 
made frame-breaking a hanging matter. Byron delivered 
his maiden speech in the House of Lords in opposition to 
this measure.^** The bad conditions which in 1843 led 
Cooper to frenzied indictment of the society which tolerated 
them, resulted' in 1844 in a Parliamentary investigation of 
the knitting industry throughout Great Britain, and in his 
articles Cooper quotes freely from the resulting Blue Books. 

The following paragraph from Cooper’s second arti- 
cle, though written nearly ninety years ago, has a strange- 
ly familiar sound today: 

Whose fault it is that this state of things [over-production fol- 
tofWttd hy unranployment] has been experienced for the last seventy 
years, or vrhettier it he no fault of any party, hut the natural result 
af oau^ beyond c<aitrol, is. in a great degree, stHl a question • ♦ * 

[ am^, an intellig^ manufacturer if he thought the frame-woris 
M^aiatioB «rald 1» fully employed for half ^ year regularly With 

prm mt amount of available machinery. His answer was re- 

JlhieL , ' 

Jerrold’s We$klit Newspaper, July 25, 1846i 
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markable, “Sir, if every man, woman, and boy who has been trained 
up to the trade were to be put on full work, they could make as 
many goods in four months as we could sell in twelve.® 

After the completion of the »articles on Leicestershire 
Cooper proceeded to visit and to describe conditions in 
Sheffield, Linco-lnshire, Hull, Sunderland, Carlisle, Preston, 
Manchester, and Bradford.^® But as this study is not con- 
cerned primarily with social conditions in nineteenth cen- 
tury England, I must resist the temptation to quote further. 
Interesting though these articles may be to the student of 
industrial conditions of the time, they are by their very 
nature journalism, and not literature. Upon their con- 
clusion, and Cooper’s return to London, he was informed 
that the Weekly Newspaper was not proving a financial 
success, and that a reduction in staff was necessary.®^ Pub- 
lisher and contributor parted on the best of terms, how- 
ever; in fact Jerrold a few years later, when he assumed 
the editorship of Lloyd's Weekly, employed Cooper again. 

It is questionable whether Jerrold could easily have 
found another commission acceptable to Cooper, who was 
not interested in remaining a journalist,^® but who was 
moved by a burning passion to improve the political con- 
dition and educational opportunities of his own order. For 


August 1, 1846. 

®The sixteen articles, which are signed with the nom-de-plume 
“Eye-witness,” will be found in vol. I of Dtmglas JerroWs Weekly 
Newsyaper as follows: Leicestershire, pp. 28, 52, and 102; Shef- 
field; p. 151; Lincolnshire, p. 197; Hull, p. 220; Sunderland, and 
the Coal Trade, pp. 246, 269, 293, and 316; Carlisle, p. 368; Preston, 
p. 416; Manchester, pp. 443, 470; Bradford p. 559. 

^ See JeiTold, W. B., Life of Douglas Jerrold, 2d edn., London, 
n. d., pp. 1221-223 for an account of the decline of the Weekly, and 
its demise in 1848, leaving its editor saddled with a h^vy debt, 
which was not paid until after his death, when it was discharged 
by his life policy. After Jerrold’s withdrawal it became the Weekly 
Nem, subsequently merged with the Weekly CkronieU, 

®0n this point George Julian Harney wrote: “With his [Coo- 
per*s] natural talents and acquired knowledge it cannot be doubted 
that had he merely sought to live by his pen, his first difficulties 
in journalism surmounted, he would have rapidly a^ieved a good- 
paying position in connection with^ the press. But Thomas Cooper 
was a born crusader, and valued journalism only as a meims— one 
of the means— to enlighten the ignorant, impart hope to the despair- 
ing, and to stimulate the unrepresented toilers to struck for eman- 
cipation.”— Newcastle 'Weekly Chronicle, July 23, 1892. 
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this purpose he made use of newspaper work, Chartism, 
poetry, lecturing, and eventually, of the pulpit. One rea- 
son why he never produced any great literary work was 
that in mature life he wrote almost nothing purely from 
the urge to express his thoughts and feelings; always his 
writings had instruction, warning, and exhortation as at 
least a subsidiary aim, and such a completely didactic pur- 
pose was almost necessarily fatal to artistic perfection and 
enduring worth. Then, too, his industry, wide reading, 
self-confidence, burning ambition, and real talent were 
never to make up for his lack of formal training, cultured 
environment, and leisure in which to create and revise. 
Though a vigorous, clear, and copious writer. Cooper in 
most of his work lacks originality and grace, deficiences 
due in some measure to his having to produce most of his 
work in haste. 

Through his work for Jerrold’s paper Cooper obtained 
an opportunity to call upon the aged Poet Laureate Words- 
worth at his home in Rydal Mount. He did not -write out 
an account of his visit until four years later, when the 
death of Wordsworth [April 13, 1850] led him to comp<»e 
a “Reminiscence” for -tlie May 11 and 25 issues of Cooper’s 
■Journal.’'® After the completion of his report on Carlisle 
in September, Cooper set out from that to-wn, “taking along 
merely the stick in his hand and a map of the district in 
his pocket.” On the second day of his outing he climbed 
Skidaw, and in the afternoon of the third day reached Ry- 
dal Lake, having left Keswick that morning. His account 
of the meeting with Wordsworth is as follows: 

There was a magnet in the very name of Bydal Mount: how 
was I to get past it, without attempting to see and -talk with Words- 
worth? I asked, at a house by the high-way side, where he lived; 
and was immediately pointed to his cottage, lying upwards and to 
the left, a little out of the direct road to Amhleside. I began to 
walk in that direction; but I was sonwwhat pulled as to whether 
mg , purpose was not too romantic to be carried out. 

, ^ 

' foeMed m the aatobiogrephy, In slightly revised form, as 
ipEvi. I reprodnce the paragrapiimg and pnnctnation of the 
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I had no introductioni a fact which would have settled the 
question at once had I been in London, and the wild thought had 
entered my head of attempting to make a call so unceremoniously, 
on any of the great men of letters living there. But Rydal Mount, 
thought I, does not come, can not come, under the same category as 
London; it is an out-of-the-way place; and many must have come on 
pilgrimages to it, who had no introduction. Yes — I reasoned again, 
— in their carriages they might come, and would then seem to assert 
their right to be attended to: but what will be said to me — covered 
with dust, and -having nothing to recommend me — except — ^but I 
scarcely dared to hope it, the patriarchal Poet Laureate should have 
heard that a Prison Rhyme was sent forth last year by a Chartist — 
and yet, what sort of a recommendation would that be to Words- 
worth? That was my forlorn hope, however, and determined not to 
fail for want of trying, I boldly strode up to the door, and knocked. 

Behold, a servant maid came up to the door, and when I had asked 
“Is Mr. Wordsworth in?'' and she had answered '‘yes”— I was, for 
one moment, completely at a loss — ^for she looked at me from head to 
foot with an expression which told she was surprised that I 
should come there covered with dust, and so plainly dressed. To 
send in a request, verbally, I felt at once, would not do. “Stop a 
moment!” I said — took off my hat, drew a slip of paper from my 
pocket, and resting it on my hat-crown, I wrote instantly— “Thomas 
Cooper, author of the Purgatory of Suicides, desires to pay his 
devout regards to Mr. Wordsworth.” I requested the maid to pre- 
sent it; and in half-a-minute she returned, and said, with an altered 
expression of face, “Come in, sir, if you please.” In another half 
minute I was in the presence of that majestic old man, and I was 
bowing with a deep and heart-felt homage for his intellectual gran- 
deur— with which his striking form and the pile of his forehead 
served to congrue so fully— when he seized my hand, and welcomed 
me with a smile so paternal, and such a hearty ‘How do you do? 
I am very happy to see you' — ^that the tears stood in my eyes for 
joy. 

How our conversation opened I cannot remember; and yet I 
think every word he uttered I can recollect — ^though not the order 
in which the remarks came from him- This I attribute partly to 
our conversation being broken by the visit of a very intelligent and 
amiable lady — [the widow of a great and good man — the late Dr, 
Arnold, of Rugby] — accompanied by her little daughter, and also by 
my , being invited to take some refreshment in the adjoining room, 
and at the kind solicitation of Mrs. Wordsworth,— whose conversa- 
tion was of too great excellence for me to forget it. It related 
chiefly to Southey, whose bust was in the room; and for whose 
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genius and industry — in spite of the Toryism of his manhood — 
had a deep admiration, to say nothing of the noble strains for free- 
dom written in his youth. 

What the great author of '"’The Excursion” said respecting my 
Prison Rhyme, I shall not relate here, but remembering what he said 
I can also bear the remembrance that Quarterly, Edinburgh, West- 
minster, and Times, have hitherto, and, alike, judged it fit to be silent 
as to there being such a poem in existence. Nothing struck me so 
much in Wordsworth’s conversation as his remark concerning Char- 
tism — after the subject of my imprisonment had been touched upon. 
'‘You were right,” he said; “I always said the people were right in 
what they asked; but you went the wrong way to get it.” I almost 
doubted my ears— being in the presence of the ‘Tory’ Wordsworth. 
He read the enquiring expression of my look, in a moment,— and 
immediately repeated what he had said; “You were quite right* 
there is nothing unreasonable in your Charter: it is the foolish at- 
tempts at physical force for which you have been blamable.” 

I had heard that Wordsworth was very vain and egotistical, but 
had always thought this very unlikely to be true, in one whose poetry 
is so profoundly reflective; and I now felt astonished that these re- 
ports should ever have been circulated. To me he was all kindness 
and goodness, while the dignity with which he uttered every sentence 
seemed natural in a man whose grand head and face, if one had 
never known of his poetry, would have proclaimed his intellectual 
superiority. There was but one occasion on which I discerned the 
feeling of jealousy in him: it was when I mentioned Byron, “If 
there were time,” he said, “I could show you that Lord Byron was 
not so great a poet as you think him to be — but never mind that 
now.” I had just been classing his own sonnets and Childe Harold 
together as the noblest poetry since Paradise Lost; but I did not re- 
assert what I had said: I should have felt that to be irreverent 
towards the noble old man, however unchanged my judgment re- 
mained,*® 

“I am pleased to And,” he said, while we were talking about 
Byron, “that you preserve your muse chaste, and free from rank 
and corrupt passion. Lord Byron d^raded poetry in that respect 
Men^s hearts are bad enough. Poetry should refine and purify 
Jibair natures; not make them worse.” 

••End of installment printed in C&oper^s Jourmt, May 11, 
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I ventured the plea that Don Juan was descriptive, and that 
Shakespere had also described bad passions in anatomizing the 
human heart, which was one of the great vocations of the Poet. 

“But there is always a moral lesson,” he replied, quickly, “in 
Shakespere’s pictures. You feel that he is not stirring men’s pas- 
sions for the sake of awakening the brute within them: the pure 
and virtuous is always presented in high contrast— but the other 
riots in corrupt pictures, evidently with enjoyment of the corrup- 
tion.” 

I diverted him from a theme which it was clear created unpleas- 
ant thoughts in him; and asked his opinion of the poetry of the day. 

“There is little that can be called high poetry,” he said; “Mr* 
Tennyson affords the richest promise. He will do great things yet; 
and ought to have done greater things by this time.” 

“His sense of music,” I observed, “seems more perfect than that 
of any of the new race of poets,” 

“Yes,” he replied, “the perception of harmony lies in the very 
essence of the Poet’s nature; and Mr. Tennyson gives magnificent 
proofs that he is endowed with it.” 

I instanced Tennyson’s rich association of musical words in his 
‘Morte d’Arthur,’ ‘Godiva,’ and ‘Ulysses,’ and other pieces — as proofs 
of his possessing as fine a sense of music in syllables as Keats, 
and even Milton; and the patriarchal poet, with an approving smile 
assented to it. 

I assured him how much I had been interested with Mrs. Words- 
worth’s conversation respecting Southey, and told him that James 
Montgomery of Sheffield, in an interview I had with him many years 
before, had spoken very highly of Southey. 

“Well, that is pleasing to hear,” he observed, “for Mr* Mon1> 
gomery’s political opinions have never resembled Southey’s. 

“That was Mr. Montgomery’s own observation,” I rejoinec. 
“while he was assuring me that he lived near Mr. Southey for a 
considerable time, at one period of his life, and he never knew a 
more estimable man. He affirmed, too, thaf when people attributed 
Mr. Southey’s change of political opinions to corrupt motives they 
greatly wronged him.” 

“And depend upon it they did,” Wordsworth answered, with 
great dignity: “it was the foulest libel to attribute bad motives to 
Mr. Southey, No man’s change was ever more sincere. He would 
have hafed himself had he heen a hypocrite; and could never after- 
wards have produced anything noble.” 
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He repeated Mrs. Wordsworth’s remarks on Southey’s purity of 
morals, and immense industry in reading almost always with the 
pen in his hand; and his zeal in laying up materials for future 
works. With a sigh he recurred to his friend’s mental decline and 
imbecility in his latter days and again I led him to other topics. 

** There will be great changes on the Continent,” he said, *Vhen 
the present King of France dies. But not while he lives. 'The dif- 
ferent governments will have to give constitutions to their people, 
for knowledge is spreading, and constitutional liberty is sure to 
follow.” 

I thought him perfectly right about Louis Philippe — and which 
of us would not have thought him right in 1846? But yet I had 
mistaken his estimate of the ‘King of the Barricades.’ 

“Ay, he is too crafty and powerful,” said I, “to be easily over- 
thrown: there will be extension of French liberty in his days.” 

“Oh, but you are mistaken in the character of Louis Philippe,” 
he observed very pointedly; “you should not call him crafty: he is 
a very wise and politic prince. The French needed such a man. 
He will consolidate French character and render it fit for the peace- 
able acquirement of rational liberty, at his decease.’' 

I remembered the venerable age and high mental rank of him 
with whom I was conversing, and simply said, “Do you think so, 
sir?” — ^without telling him that I thought he scarcely comprehended 
his subject. But how the events of 1848 must have made him 
wonder! 

He had the same view of the spread of freedom in England, in 
proportion to the increase in knowledge; and descanted with anima- 
tion on the growth of Mechanics* Institutes and similar institutions. 
“The people are etire to have the franchise,” he said, with an em- 
phasis, “as knowledge increases; but you will not get ail you seek, 
at once — and you must never seek it again by physical force,” he 
added, turning to me with a smile: “it will only make you longer 
about it.” 

A great part of the time he was thus kindly and paternally 
impressing his thoughts upon me, we were walking on the terrace 
outside his house, — ^whither he had conducted me to note the beauti- 
ful view it commanded. It was indeed a glorious spot for a Poet’s 
home. Rydal Lake was in view from one window in the cottage, 
and Windemere from another — ^with all the grand assemblage of 
jnountain and rock that intervened. From the terrace the view of 
Windemere was magnificent. The Poet’s aged and infirm sister 
Vas being drawn about the court-yard in a wheeled-chair, as we 
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walked on the terrace. He descended with me, and introduced me 
to her — as a poet! — ^and hung over her infirmity with the kindest 
affection, while she talked to me. 

When I hastened to depart — ^fearing that I had already wearied 
him — ^he walked with me to the gate, pressing my hand repeatedly, 
smiling upon me so benevolently, and uttering so many good wishes 
for my happiness and usefulness — ^that I felt almost unable to thank 
him. I left him with a more intense feeling of having been in tne 
presence of a good and great intelligence, than I had ever felt in 
any other moments of my life.^ 

®End of installment of May 25, 1850. See Cooper*s Journal, 
or Unfettered Thiriher and Plain Speaker for Truth, Freedom, and 
Progress: vol I, pp. 291-292 and 324-325. Cf. Life, pp. 287-295. 



Chapter XXII 

THE LONDON LECTURER 

Literature having proved so unremunerative, it be- 
came necessary for the impecunious author to find some- 
thing to do which would prove more lucrative. According- 
ly he dropped the pen and ascended the rostrum, finding 
in his powers of eloquence a means of continuing the fight 
for freedom, and of earning a living at the sanae time. 
From 1846 to 1855 he was engaged almost continuously 
in lecturing on literary, historical, political, and theologi- 
cal subjects in the various Socialist, Chartist, and Secularist 
halls of London. By reason of his fluency, zeal to in- 
struct, and remarkable popularity, he was particularly fit- 
ted for such work, and he became a power upon the plat- 
form. At the time of his death an American religious 
periodical described him as having been, before his con- 
version, more formidable than Robert Ingersoll as a lec- 
turer on free thought subjects.^ 

It was not difficult in the 1840’, s for a popular lecturer 
to find engagements. The number of halls, institutes, 
atheneums, and assembly rocdns which offered weekly lec- 
tures to the gmeral public at this time was surprisingly 
large.^ Many were supported by the English Socialists, 
education of the workers being an integral part of Owen’s 
program for the regeneration of society. Such Socialist 
meeting places were usually called Halls of Science, or 
Social Institutions, as they aimed at being centers “for 
the cultivation of social science, a thing then dreaded by 
the wealthy, and frowned upon by the religious.’’® The 

‘ Christian Advocate [N. Y.3, July 21, 1892. 

*A list of more than forty libraries, workingmen's societies, 
and institutes located in the principal citira of England was printed 
In the Beasomr, August 12, 1855. 

* McCabe, Jo^ph, Idfe and htUera of George Jacob Bolgoake, 
Lon^m, 1^8, 1:48. 
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principal lecturing centers of the Socialists in London at 
this date were the John Street Institution [Branch Al], 
and the Marylebone, Finsbury, Whitechapel, and Black- 
friars Road institutions. Cooper spoke at all of them on 
many different occasions. 

His first engagement, as we have seen, was at the Na- 
tional Hall, where he eventually succeeded W. J. Fox as 
Sunday evening lecturer. For these addresses he must 
have received three or four guineas a night, as the usual 
fee for such lecturing varied from the sum last named 
down to two guineas,^ depending upon the size of the hall 
and the popularity of the speaker. During the winter 
Cooper must have earned several guineas a week by his 
lecturing, though he was nobly generous in donating his 
services for worthy causes. 

There exist many testimonials to Cooper’s unusual 
oratorical gifts. One who had heard him in England de- 
scribed him for Americans in 1854 as follows: 

He is a man of small stature, not exceeding 5' 5" in height, 
with a common-place looking countenance, which you would pass 
in the street as that of a very ordinary person; but how different 
when his mind is excited! You can perceive at once that his fiery 
soul is held by no bounds — a gleam of intuitive genius spreads 
around his * * * head, and he takes you where he pleases — ^you 
cannot help it — ^you are as irresistibly compelled to follow him 
as though you had got into the Niagara stream.® 

From the reports of his lectures which appeared in 
the Beasoner, it is evident that Cooper shared the general 
conviction of his time that the working and middle classes 
could be educated by meaim of informational lectures. 
Emerson, himself a famous lecturer, waxed enthusiastic 
upon this subject in a letter to Carlyle: 

I am always haunted with brave dreams of what might he 
accomplished in the lecture room — so free and unpretentious a 
platform — Delos not yet made fast. I im&gine an eloquence of 


‘Vide Beasowcr, March 5, 1851, “On Lecturing: Its Conditions 
and Character,” 

‘Philad^phia Bizarre, vol. V, No, 26 [October 18641. 
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infinite variety — ^rich as conversation can be with anecdote, joke, 
tragedy, epic and pindarics, arguments and confessions.® 

Cooper certainly met Emerson's specification of “elo- 
quence of infinite variety," for between December 13, 1846, 
and June 27, 1847, he lectured at the National Hall on the 
following topics : 

Taxation and the National Debt 

The Peculiarities of Men of Genius 

Oberlin, Neff, and Bernard Gilpin 

Mohamed and Mohamedanism 

The Age of Chivalry 

The Superstitions of the Middle Ages 

Life and Writings of Thomas Paine 

Poland : Sobieski : Kosciusko 

William Tell and the Deliverance of Switzerland 

Rienzi the Tribune 

Washington and the American Revolution 

The French Revolution to the Execution of Louis XVI 

The French Revolution to the Fall of the Directory 

Life and Character of Napoleon 

Wrongs of Ireland 

The Genius of Shakespere: Hamlet 

Reign of Anne 

Conquests of Alexander 

Lord Byron 

Mystics and Visionaries 
Ancient Alexandria 
Life and Character of Shelley 
English Character 

But the special topic mattered little to the audiences 
which crowded to hear these lectures; for no matter from 
what point he started sooner or later the speaker invaria- 
bly touched upon the wrongs of his hearers. As the Ham- 
monds have pointed out in their recent study of Chartism: 

The men and women who * * » listened to * * * Vincent or 
Cooper * » * were swept along- by the rhetoric which described 
their place in society, degraded and insulted. * ** Their indigna- 
tion was fired by the condition of society as it was; their imagina- 

* CorrMftowknee of Carlyh <md Emsnm, 
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tion was touched by a picture of society as it might be. The 
Chartist rhetoric, that is, moved and excited all those social in- 
stincts that were disregarded or flouted in the arrangement of their 
lives. That is why the special topic mattered little.’ 

Cooper’s new program of education as the cure for the 
ills of society also helps to explain the heterogeneity of 
his lecture subjects. Expelled from Chartist favor, he no 
longer confined himself to a scheme of political reform, 
but allowed his literary and moral tendencies to have free 
rein. This was merely a shift of emphasis, however, for 
even in the old Leicester days the Shakesperean Brigade 
had carried on adult education. The conviction of so many 
Victorians that education was the one thing most needful 
was due in large measure to the abysmal state of ignorance 
then existing among the “lower orders.” It was not until 
four years after Cooper’s National Hall lectures that W. 
J. Fox introduced the first bill ever presented in Parlia- 
ment for the promotion of secular education of all the 
people; and as there was determined opposition to any 
such measure by both the clergy and the aristocracy, it 
was many years after 1850 before a national system of 
education was actually established. Under such circum- 
stances it was only natural that those who were endeavor- 
ing to improve social conditions should look upon educa- 
tion as the supreme instrument for advancing this purpose, 
and tend to overrate its influence and i)ossibilities. 

That Cooper’s lectures did stimulate mental cultiva- 
tion among members of his own order * can hardly be 
doubted, however, in view of their great popularity, both 
when delivered, and when published' in condensed form in 


’Hammond, J. L. and Baibara, The Age of the CharUsts, ms- 
iSSi; a Study of Discontent, London, 1930, p. 173. 

* Professor Peers confirms this opinion. “There cm ^ no 
donbt,” he writes, “that Cooper's extensive lecture tours m i*e No^ 
of Hngland and in the Midlands in the ‘fifties and ©arly^ sixties did 
something to prepare the way for the University E^nsion move- 
ment in the ‘severities’.” “Thomas Cooper the Leicester Chartist — 
ioe. dt. 
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the Reasoner ® Cooper’s field of operations was much wider 
than that of Fox had been, and he carried this type of 
work to a higher degree of development than did Henry 
Vincent, who is credited with having originated popular 
lecturing to the working classes.^® He had a card of ad- 
mittance to the British Museum Library, and it was from 
this great storehouse of knowledge that he obtained the 
raw materials for his lectures. After mastering the facts 
of his subject, and writing out the introduction and con- 
clusion, Cooper spoke extemporaneously from a few brief 
notes, often with none at all. While his lectures contain 
only such information as may be found in any standard 
treatise on the subject, they are enriched by anecdote, illus- 
tration and original reflection, the fruit of years of think- 
ing and reading. Cooper passed the information he 
gained from books through the alembic of his own mind, 
and by the resulting addition of interpretation and com- 
ment produced a type of address exactly fitted to the un- 
derstanding and feelings of his hearers.^^ His sincerity, 
enthusiasm, and facility enabled him to hold audiences 
charmed and interested during addresses of a length which 
modem audiences would regard as intolerable. The fol- 


® These reports began in the Reasoner of March 10, 1847. Limita- 
tions of space and the rapidity of Cooper's enunciation made it im- 
possible to reproduce the whole oration. The lectures on Rienzi the 
Tribune, Life and Political Writings of Thomas Paine, Mohamed 
Pnd Hohamedanism, the Age of Chivalry, Superstitions of the Middle 
Ages, and the Genius of Shakespere-Hamlet were repro^duced in 
condensed form in tbe Reckoner during March, April and May, 1847. 

Rose, J, H. Op, cit, p. 70. This writer also stated: “Cooper 
after composing in prison his remarkable Purgatory of SuieideSf 
dicated his great abilities solely to popular education, sharing with 
Henry Vincent the honors of the platform. As the two men lived 
mainly on the funds supplied by middle-class audiences, they were 
speedily scouted as renegades by the Chartist irreconcilables, and 
<^ased to take any very active part in the movement.^' Ibid, p, 125. 
** Referring to Cooper's lecture on **The Legends of Greece,” with 
such an audien^,, many uncouth names, Holyoake wrote m 
themes, it is generally held, are impossible for 
assembly; but Mr. Cooper proves that any theme which 
fif.made cap^ie of conveying instruction is practicable to an 
and' divolail man of genius,” ' 
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lowing is a good example of his old-fashioned rhythmic 
and sonorous periods and striking rhetorical tropes: 

As it IS ^^ith individuals, so it is with nations; they have their 
shorter or longer career of glory, and then their living light is no 
more; their effulgence dies out, and barbarism sets itself where 
civilization once flourish and promised to endure forever. ^ 
Babylon and Ninevah, with their populous millions, deprived of their 
princes, their treasures of gold and silver, their temples that towered 
to the skies; their hanging gardens — superb terraces of horticulture 
raised in the air — * * have passed into the dust and save a soli- 
tary mound here and there, and some fragments of sculpture recent- 
ly dug up, they have no visible record. * * * And Athens, glorious 
Athens, what is she? The Parthenon in ruined majesty still looks 
from its monumental hill to the harbour of Piroeus, where the little 
fleet anchored in which Themistoeles embarked to encounter and con- 
quer the proud power of the Persian; but the harbour is no longer 
the busy haunt of commerce; and where the statesmanship of Peri- 
cles elevated a people, and the peerless oratory of Demosthenes 
charmed them, and the matchless poetry of Eschylus and Sophocles 
refined them, and the chisel of Phidias well-nigh gave breath to 
marble — * * * where valour breathed, and eloquence burned and 
patriotism was enthroned, indolence and irresolution and sterility 
now reign: the owl screams at night amid the ruined columns of 
Minerva; the glory is departed.^^ 

In his lecture on the '‘Genius of Shakespere’' Cooper 
quoted copiously from Hamlet, a play which in his youth- 
ful days he had learned by heart. His comments on this 
drama and Othello are puerile, but he was not to be out- 
done in idolatry of Shakespere. ’‘Ordinary minds,’' he ob- 
served, “may consistently dispute upon the merits or de- 
fects of ordinary writers; but when * * we dare to gaze 

upon the awful and god-like countenance of Shake- 
spere ^ ^ ^ it becomes us to express ourselves with a mod- 
esty befitting our conscious inferiority/* Yet like many 
another commentator, he was quite capable of reading into 
the great dramatist an interpretation true only of him 
who made it. “Shakespere,** he asserts solemnly, “could 
not joke for the sake of joking: he could not stoop to it: 
mere fun-making was beneath him: he ever seeks to in- 


the Tribune/’ March 1S47. 

^^*<3eniu$ of Shakespere: Hamlet,’’ Beasonert May 1% 1847, 
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struct.” As a picture of Cooper the statement is exactly 
true ; as applied to Shakespere it would be hard to surpass 
for falsity. 

Holyoake has left an amusing reminiscence of an ex- 
perience while taking notes for one of the Reasoner's ac- 
counts of Cooper’s lecture : 

Though robust-looking [he says of Cooper] he must have had 
a nervous nature — he was so supematurally impatient. * * * Some- 
times [when I was] writing a notice of his lecture for the Beasowr 
♦ » * he would stop and announce to the audience that he could 
not go on, because I was writing, he was sure, some criticism of 
his lecturing. Then I would explain to the assembly that if Mr. 
Cooper would say excellent things which I wished to preserve while 
they were fresh in my mind, it was his own fault if I made notes 
of them. This would satisfy him, and the lecture proceeded.” 

Another writer, at the time of Cooper’s death, told of hav- 
ing seen him while reciting Satan’s speech from Paradise 
Lost, “leap, in his enthusiasm, on the reading desk before 
him.” 

On two different occasions W. J. Fox had Cooper act 
as his substitute for a brief period in the pulpit of the 
South Place Chapel. The first time that Cooper addressed 
this notable Unitarian congregation was at the beginning 
of 1847, during Fox’s illness — a prostration not wholly 
unconnected, perhaps, with the death in December of Eliza 
Flower. The second engagement to speak was due to Pox’s 
having to be absent from London in connection with his 
first candidacy as M.P. for Oldham,^’ and covered the four 
Sundays of July and the first in August, in 1847. The 
UtUitarian Record states that after his address on the 


‘‘Ibid. 

” MoTtthiy Record of the Thomas Cooper Memorial Baptist 
Church, March, 1904. 

Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, July, 23, 1892. 
p. 297. 

”*rhe ReasonePs account [iii:BS4-8] of the “Celebration of the ' 
Election of W. J. Pox,” states that: “Thomas Cooper, who spoke last 
aaad briefly, wisely moderated to soberness the exaggerated expec- 
tafens in which the previons speakers had indulged respecting Mr, 
W<^ appoarance in Parliament.” 
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morning of the last-mentioned date he was too ill to meet 
an engagement to speak that afternoon at the John Street 
Institution.^® 

As Fox stood in the religious field next to James Mar- 
tineau as the leading English Unitarian of the time, it 
was a compliment to be chosen to substitute for him, even 
temporarily. Nor was the opportunity lost because of 
false modesty. Cooper accepted Fox’s invitation “with- 
out hesitation.” “It was not,” he explained, “that I 
thought I was my peerless friend’s equal in eloquence that 
I ventured to stand in his place, for he had no equal in 
England. But I thought I could say something worth 
hearing even by Cockneys; and I had not learned; to pre- 
tend that I feared, to supply the place of another speaker, 
whoever he might be.” The intervals during which he 
served were so brief, however, that Fox’s biographer does 
not mention them. 

The South Place Chapel was one of the few Victorian 
pulpits in which a professed admirer of Thomas Paine would 
have been allowed to appear. For Cooper at this tinae 
was a militant champion of Paine and his writings. At 
about the time of his first substituting for Fox, namely on 
January 29, 1847, he acted as chairman of a meeting at 
the John Street Institution to celebrate the anniversary of 
Paine’s birth. On this occasion Cooper proposed four 
“sentiments” which were “spoken to” amongst others by 
Hetherington, Watson, and Bronterre O’Brien. Two of 
these “sentiments” were: 

The Memory of Thomas Paine — may his works, imperishable as 
the language in which they are written, become universally studied 
and reduced to practice. 

“ Utilitarian Record, August 4, 1847. The account stated that 
Cooper was “suffering from inflammation of the lungs, and ♦ * * an- 
other effort might endanger his life.” William Howitt, too, in 1848, 
referred to Cooper’s “constant strv^gles with ill health, the fruit 
of jail confinement. The difficulty with which he pursues his lec- 
turing from this cause would, however, never be suspected by those 
who listen to the fervent addresses which, often for two hours to- 
ge&er, he pours forth.” Hotoitt’s Journal iii:246. , 

“Life, p. 297. 
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The Speedy Downfall of the Iniquities of Kingcraft and Priest- 
craft — may the people open their eyes to the delusions practiced upon 
them, and learn to cooperate to establish prosperity and happiness 
all over the world. 

On January 31, 1847, Cooper delivered a lecture at 
the Na- ional Hall on ‘The Life and Political Writings of 
Thomas Paine, which was reproduced in part in the Rea^ 
scner of March 24, 1847. One paragraph of this oration 
reads- : 

Milton escaped a bloody death, but it took one hundred years 
to free his memory from reproach. Shelley and Paine have been 
but a few years with the dead as yet, and we must endure to behold 
their names loaded with the venom of calumny, assured that the time 
will come when they will be classed with the honoured departed, and 
receive the universal love and reverence which is their due. But 
that time is not yet; and he who undertakes the humble task oi 
justifying the memory of the fearless enemy of kings and priests 
must be content to share his reproach. * * * My brief task tonight 
I regard as a solemn duty, and if it were the last hour I had to live 
I would cheerfully and earnestly discharge it by defending the mem- 
V‘vy of the noble stay-maker. ^ * Yet be it remembered that while 

claiming the need of truth for the majority of Paine’s doctrines [I 
do not say for all: that cannot be said of any man that ever lived — 
no, not even the Man of Nazareth. * * *] i do not demand that any 
other man should take them for truth before a candid and free exam- 
ination. 

A fortnight after this lecture a zealous Christian 
female distributed at the door of the John Street Institu- 
tion a pious but sadly incoherent leaflet commencing, 
‘Trust not to Thomas Paine, Thomas Cooper, or any 
other Thomas save he called Didymus.’' 

The second anniversary of Cooper's release from pris- 
on was again celebrated by a “festival" in his honor. The 
chair was to have been occupied by W. J. Fox, but illness 
prevented his appearance, and William Howitt consented 
to act as chairman in his place. In his opening remarks 
Howitt referred to the Purgatory of SuicMes in the fol- 
lowing enthusiastic terms: 

Mr. Cooper knows that when I first read his poem — ^his great 
poem — ^whlch I may call an epoch in literature, that I then con- 


Meumner, March 1, 1847. 
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gratulated him, not upon being liberated, but upon having been put 
in jail— and not only put in, but kept there. If it had not been lor 
his confinement, and the leisure thus afforded him, he might mt 
have been able to extract his mind from the every-day toil which 
he encountered, and never have given the world that poem.“’ 

Hewitt concluded his remarks with some reflections upon 
the imperfect existing state of education, at the end of which 
he inquired : Why should there not be in the city of Lon- 
don a People’s College, as well as a King’s College? Such 
a college had already been commenced at Sheffield, and he 
could not see why there should not be one in London. He 
should like to see one, and to see Thomas Cooper placed at 
its head. He had been his own schoolmaster and profes- 
sor, and no one was better fitted to stand at the head of 
such a college.^^ At the conclusion of further remarks by 
William Lovett, W. H. Ashurst, Dr. Epps, Richard Moore, 
and W. J. Linton, Cooper responded briefly, and the oc- 
casion came to an end. 

The National Hall lecturing was intermitted for the 
summer, ending temporarily on June 27, 1847, after Cooper 
had spoken there on consecutive Sundays for about nine 
months. Three weeks later he began at the John Street 
Institution a series of four free-thinking addresses which 
he had first proposed delivering nearly a year before.®® 
These were the first wholly sceptical lectures which Cooper 
had attempted. “My unbelief,” he observed in his autobio- 
graphy, “never made me happy, and I felt no peculiar 
pleasure in spreading it. With the one exception of New- 
castle-on-Tyne there was not a place outside of London 
where I openly broached sceptical opinions. My subjects 
were the Poets, History, Politics, and Morals.” 


” Beasomr, May 19, 1847. 

‘‘Reaaoner, May 19, 1847. Seven years later, in 1854, the well- 
known Workingmen’s College was established, with Frederick Den- 
nison Maurice as its first Principal. 

“Before setting out on his tour for Jerrold, Cooper had an- 
nounced a series of four addresses on the “Necessity of Confidence 
in Human Reason as a Guide to Truth and Guarantee for Progress.” 
When he accepted the newspaper assignment these lectures were 
necessarily cancelled. 

“Li/e. p. 367. 
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Dr. Fosdick has ventured the generalization that ‘‘Very 
little atheism springs merely or mainly from sceptical phi- 
losophy, but for the most part is emotionally caused.'’ 
Cooper's scepticism was of this variety. Religious doubt 
first entered his mind as a. result of the terrible misery of 
the Leicester stockingers, and these doubts were deepened 
and intensiified by his imprisonment concerning which he 
wrote : 

I believe these two months of torture at the beginning of my 
two years’ imprisonment served most fearfully to bring my atheistic 
reasonings to a head. I was conscious of incorruptible disinterested- 
ness in my advocacy of the rights of the poor. I regarded my im- 
prisonment with its harsh treatment as a grievous wrong. My ten- 
der wife was enduring sufferings that brought her near death. 
And the poor were suffering still! I had not lessened their evils an 
atom by my struggles. It was a world of wrong I now reasoned; 
and there could not be in it the Almighty and beneficient Providence 
in which I had all my life devoutly believed.®* 

It was the “morbid condition of feeling and thought that 
grew to be natural in prison,” he tells us, that gave rise to 
‘Marains of reasoning about moral evil, and the pain I sup- 
posed to be so prevalent in creation, such as the reader will 
continually find in my Prison Rh3ane.®’' 

After his release he had struggled against these doubts, 
and believed he might have broken away from them sooner 
had it not been for his coming upon George Elliott’s trans- 
lation of Strauss’s Lehen Jem. “I became,” he says in the 
autobiography, “fast bound in the net of Strauss, and at 
one time would eagerly have helped to bind all in his net: 
nor did I feel thoroughly able to break its pernicious meshes, 
and get out of it myself for twelve years.” 

The John Street Literary and Scientific Institution, 
where his first free-thought lectures were given, was an 
unusually spacious hall, and the headquarters of English 
Socialism, The four addresses were concerned with: the 
real, as separable from the symbolical character of Christ; 


^Harper*$ M<igiazine, May, 1932. 

p. 261. 
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the superiority of Jesus to all other moral philosophers; 
Christ’s divinity [a truth hitherto mis-stated by priests] ; 
and the perfectibility of moral character. Summaries of 
these addresses appeared in the Reasoner of September 15 
and 22 and of October 6, 1847. Because of their sceptical 
nature they were, of course, particularly acceptable to this 
publication.' An examination of them bears out the claim 
of the autobiography that the speaker was “never an ‘In- 
fidel Lecturer’ in the common sense of the term.” The 
lecture on the real and symbolical character of Christ con- 
tained nothing which any liberal-minded Protestant of to- 
day, whether in the pulpit or out of it, would feel it neces- 
sary to deny. It allotted to the symbolical or allegorical 
part of the Christ story the immaculate conception, miracu- 
lous generation and birth, the star in the East and the visit 
of the magi, the whole of the miracles not explicable by 
natural principles, and also the resurrection. Jesus’ real 
character, the lecturer maintained, “was simply that of a 
young Galilean, the humble son of a ca3T)enter, compara- 
tively uneducated, but born with a superior moral organiz- 
ation, and capable by that natural endowment of a higher 
discernment of true morality -than those around him.” But 
there is no necessi'ty for presenting a detailed synopsis of 
these addresses here; the writings of a score of modem 
religious leaders have made most intelligent people familiar 
with doctrines which in the 1840’s could be preached only 
in Socialist halls. 

Cooper says truly that although he did not at this time 
admit Christ’s divinity, he again and again insisted on the 
perfect and worshipful moral beauty of Christ. If asked 
whether Christ’s elevated teaching did not prove his super- 
natural mission. Cooper at this time answered in the neg- 
ative, holding that the Galilean’s message was: 
but the natural revelation of the hunian heart, — drawn from its deep- 
est fountains. Christ needed no inspiration in the pri^tly sense 
of that word. If he were inspired, so was Confucius, who taught 
his precept ‘Do unto others as ye would they should do unto you’ 


’*Ibid, p. 366. 
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five hundred years before him. * * * If Christ was inspired, so was 
Socrates; so was Homer and Eschylus and Sophocles; so was Shakes- 
pere and Milton, and all who have astonished and elevated the hu- 
man mind by the great products of poetry.'" 

Cooper’s definition of divinity, Holyoake pointed out: 
like those of Thomas Carlyle, W. J. Pox, Emerson and Parker the 
Americans, together with the modern German Neologists * » * con- 
grrued more or less with the Pantheism of Spinoza.'® 

Cooper himself states that during his twelve years as 
a sceptic he “never remained long in one state of belief or 
unbelief on the subject of Divine exis'tenee. * * * Perhaps 
I was near Pantheism sometimes; while at other times I was 
a Theist * * * but I did not sink into blank atheism.” 

The autobiography, written long after Cooper’s re- 
conversion, and after he had traveled for many years 
throughout Great Britain as an evangelist, reproduced sev- 
eral extracts from the lectures we are now considering, 
with arguments designed to show the fallacies which they 
were then said to contain. Cooper accurately dfescribes 
himself at the turn of the century as “intent on convincing 
[himself] and others that there was nothing above human- 
ity in the moral perfection of Christ, and that science and 
mental progress would bring in the reign of ♦ * moral 

perfection.” '*'* One final quotation illustrating this point, 
and we may leave the subject for the time being. 

Christ taught no science-t. How, where, when was he to learn 
them? Christ inculcated no education in any such sense of the 
word as we accept it; he never recommended cultivation of the pow- 


•"’The Derby Merniry of September 22, 1847, joined the names 
of Emerson, Fox, and Cooper as preachers of a new religion which 
was described as follows: “The fundamental principle is to have a 
vague faith in everything, and a definite faith in nothing. They 
profess in religion what Morrison doss in medicine, to extract the 
good out of every religion, and leave the 'bad. Their boast is, that 
what they are today they may not be tomorrow. They deem every 
great genius a lawful objection of adoration. * * * The fall of man 
they either treat as an eastern allegory, or carefully leave it un- 
noticed; and the progressive perfectibility of human nature is the 
favorite theme of their orations. * » * This system of intellectual 
hygaenism is rendered palatable by a mixture of German mysti- 
cism,” [Quoted in Reasoner, iii:562]. 

Reasoner, September 22, 1847. 

" Li/e, pp. 361-362. 
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ers of the mind. How was it possible? Education, in his country, 
consisted oi a knowledge of the Mosaic law [and of] the precepts 
of the Rabbis. His grand nature * * **' shrank from the fierce- 

ness and cruelty of the first, and it distinguished and selected what 
was excellent m * * * the Rabbinical precepts. * * * Dost thou say, 
priest, that I am seeking to dethrone him? I tell thee my worship 
of him is as ardent as thine. I tell thee ^ * that science will pre- 
pare his throne: that his 'Kingdom of Heaven' was no dream, save 
in the mode of its realization — but that Universal Knowledge will 
bring it. Not as Millerian fanatics tell — not as orthodox teachers 
prophecy. I speak of no 'coming in the flesh' or 'coming in Uie 
clouds;' but of the universal recognition of the great law of good- 
ness and brotherhood.*^ 

Socialism and Secularism, both strongly anti-religious, 
possessed a large number of halls in London at this time. 
The nature of the activities of these “secular institutions^' 
is well indicated by a descriptive circular issued by the 
Chelsea Institute of Political and Social Progress in 1847. 
Classes were offered in grammar, composition, drawing, 
French, singing, and dancing. A library, reading-room, 
lectures, and concerts were also provided. The purpose of 
the Institute was declared to be “the mental and moral ele- 
vation of the district by affording the means of obtaining 
true social and political knowledge." Class fees were reg- 
ularly 6d. a week, but these were reduced to 2d. for those 
who could not afford more. Admission to the reading-room 
which was kept open on Sunday was a penny. Nearly all 
of the “institutions" at which Cooper spoke during the 
1840's and 1850's offered a similar program of activities, 
and avowed a like purpose, Lovett's National Hall, in ad- 
dition to classes for adults, carried on a highly successful 
day-school for children.®"’ 

^ Reasoner^ October 6, 1847. Cf. Life, p. 364, where the passage 
is quoted with unimportant changes in sentence structure and punc- 
tuation. 

®See Vtilitanan Record, September 8, 1847 for prospectus of 
the Finsbury Literary Institution. In the "coffee-rooms^' which 
were frequently attached to these institutions [or sometimes, as was 
the case with Cooper in Leicester, operated independently] lively dis- 
cussion of political and economic questions took place nightly. Such 
discussions, Lovett affirmed, formed a real part of the education of 
the workers. 
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Like so many serious^minded Victorians, Cooper spent 
very little time upon mere amusement. During 1847 he 
did, however, occasionally attend the weekly gatherings of 
a group of his friends at the Crown Tavern in Fleet Street. 
Usually there were present his cousin Walter, two friends 
of the medical profession, Julian Harney the Chartist, 
and the minor writers James Devlin and William Thom.®® 
It was the attractive personality of the Scotch rhymer 
which for a brief period held the small circle of friends 
together. Fox, who numbered amongst his acquaintance 
such famed talkers as Talf ourd, Leigh Hunt, and Macready, 
declared that ‘Thom had the richest powers of conversa- 
tion, of any man he had ever known.’' Talk and singing 
seem to have furnished the principal diversion at these gath- 
erings at the Crown. Thom and Cooper each possessed 


•*®The life of ‘‘Willie” Thom, as Cooper always affectionately 
called him, was a sufficiently tragic one. The publication of his 
unique work Recollections in Rhyme led to a subscription being raised 
for him which amounted to four hundred pounds, much of it con- 
tributed by Scotch merchants in India. With this Thom unwisely 
came up to London, where his small capital soon disappeared, by rea- 
son, Cooper says, of his continually yielding to people who urged 
him to sit up singing and drinking whiskey the whole night through. 
When his funds gave out Cooper repeatedly urged him to write some- 
thing for Jerrold and Howitt, but the former weaver declared he 
had no heart to compose verse any more. After the death of his 
first wife Thom had married his servant. They were on the verge of 
starvation at the time of her delivery, which she performed herself, 
“without any help from a medical man, her own husband in the 
room.” [Life, p, 314] Holyoake, who lived near by, when he heard 
of Mrs- Thom's condition “threw them his last sovereign, and ran 
out to seek the help the poor woman needed.” [Life, p. 315]. A 
relief committee was formed, of which Cooper was a member, and 
for which he delivered gratis three lectures during October. Cooper 
also enlisted the support of P. A. Taylor [afterwards M. P. from 
Leicester] and his friends. By the interest of Sir William Forbes, 
forty pounds was obtained from the Literary Fund, and the unfor- 
tunate weaver was sent back to Dundee, after he had promised that 
he would return to the loom. He lived only a few weeks after his 
arrival in Scotland, and his wife died a few weeks later. Thom was 
the second of Cooper's literary friends [Thomas Miller being the 
other] to die in abject poverty. For contemporary articles on Thom 
see Ho^tfs Journal, iii:248 and Reasoner, ii: 37-39. 

^ Life, p, 313. Cooper also states that when Miller heard Thom 
pouring out his picturesque thoughts, he exclaimed, “Why the devil 
don't you write such talk? It would bring you gold I” [Life, p. 
347). This sounds suspiciously like, a well-known story regarding 
Meredith; but Cooper wrote it as early as 1878, and nowhere men- 
tions having ever heard of Meredith. 
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a good singing voice, and both had written songs ; they were 
frequently called upon, therefore — often to render their own 
compositions. 

During the summer suspension of the National Hall 
lecturing. Cooper cast about for something to supplement 
his slight income from intermittent engagements at John 
Street and at the South Place Chapel. Thomas Miller, whO' 
had composed two or three books for boys [one of which, 
The Boy’s Country Book, was long popular] suggested to 
Cooper that he, too, try his hand at writing for juveniles r 
and introduced: him to Henry Vizatelly, who had the 
supervision of a juvenile series called “The Boy’s Own 
Library,” a publishing speculation in which Chapman and 
Hall were also interested. Vizatelly states that Cooper 
[whose early history he relates in an account which hardly 
contains a single completely accurate statement] “was pain- 
fully anxious to obtain employment,” and that he was en- 
trusted with the preparation of two volumes for the “Boy’s 
Library.” Seven years later these books were published 
together in one volume under the title of Triumphs of 
Perseverance and Enterprise. The English publishers 
were Darton and Company, Holbom Hill, London; the 
American publishers, Evans and Dickerson, 697 Broadway, 
New York. Vizatelly paid Cooper twenty-five pounds for 
Triumphs of Perseverance; and ten pounds later for alter- 
ing the History of Enterprise [as it was originally called] 
which ■was written by another person. Eventually the two 
volumes were made into one by some other hand.*® 

The first volume— that originally prepared by Cooper 
alone — tells briefly and moralizingly the life stories of fa- 
mous men; among them the writers Gifford, Gibbon, and 


“Vizatelly, Henry, Glaneas Backward Through SevenUi Fears.- 
atetobiographieal and other reminiseences, 2 vols. London, 1893, 1:308- 
310* 

’ ■ The London edition |n. d.] was printed by William Stevens, 
Temple Bar. and contained 280 pp. and more than fifty engraving. 
The New York edition [1854] was also printed in England by W 
sfe Sons* CornhilL It contained 376 pp* and only the fiTSt 
wlnme Ttnt'ifipkB of PeT$ev 0 ru%cOf was illustrated. A copy of this 
last edition is in the New York Public Library* 
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Dr. Johnson; the linguists Sir William Jones and Dr. Sa- 
muel Lee; the artists Salvator Rosa and Benjamin West; 
and the scientists William Herschel and Humphrey Davy. 
The second and it must be confessed more interesting vol- 
ume, which Cooper merely revised, relates examples of 
“enterprise” as displayed in exploration, the search for 
antiquities [particularly in Egypt], combats with wild ani- 
mals, and in feats of engineering ancient and modern. The 
preface to the whole book states that it was written “with 
a view to inspire the youthful reader with a glow of emu- 
lation. and to induce him to toil and advance in the peace- 
ful achievements of science and benevolence.” The preface 
to the second part warns the young reader that in the in- 
stances of enterprise presented he will find that beneficence 
was not the invariable stimulant to action ; “but where the 
actor displays a deficiency in the high quality of mercy, the 
reader is recommended to think and judge for himself.” 

Although patently hack work. Cooper is justified in 
complaining that he received but poor pay for it. Sufficient- 
ly popular at the time to call for further editions, the work 
would interest few modem boys, if for no other reason than 
that it is so heavily didactic. The most frequent purchasers 
of the book were doubtless conscientious grown-ups anxious 
for the moral improvement of the rising generation. 

Almost to the end of his life Cooper was compelled 
to supplement his meager income by such petty tasks as 
this. In spite of performing “nearly as much work as a 
steam-engine,” as Howitt expressed it, he could not earn 
more than enough to pay current expenses and discharge 
the legacy of debt resulting from his two trials and quixo- 
tic generosity in Leicester. Gammage cites as still another 
instance of his open-handed generosity that after “Daddy” 
Richards was released. Cooper, who had become greatly at- 
tached to him in prison, quietly smit him a small sum weekly 
when he became too feeble to work longer. Apparently the 
pension was continued until the old man’s death a few years 
later. 
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In September of 1874 Cooper resumed lecturing at 
John Street, beginning with addresses on the revolt of Spar- 
tacus, the conspiracy of Masaniello and the fishermen of 
Naples, and the rebellion of Wat Tyler. These were given 
on Sunday evenings at 8:00 until his resumption of Sun- 
day evening lecturing at the National Hall compelled a 
change to 11 o’clock on Sunday mornings. Such morning 
lectures had not previously been successful, but Cooper’s 
proved so popular that they were continued until the end 
of the year. His principal subjects at these morning gath- 
erings were the great religious leaders from Luther to 
Swedenborg, and of three great thinkers of the eighteenth 
century, Voltaire, Rousseau, and Locke. In the evenings 
of these same Sundays he lectured at the National Hall on 
political conditions in Italy and Spain, and upon Dryden, 
Pope, Godwin, Scott, and Cowper. On November 23 and 
80 he lectured at the Goswell Road Institution upon Bums 
and Byron, and on December 5 again substituted for Pox 
at the South Place Chapel. On Christmas Day he delivered 
an address at John Street on the life and genius of Handel. 
At this institution which_possessed both a choir and an or- 
gan, Cooper could again indulge his passion for music, and 
he succeeded in introducing into the progranas compositions 
of Haydn, Mozart, Handel, and Beethoven. To Cooper 
“one of the great charms of these evenings was the music,” 
but the type of composition sometimes rendered led Holy- 
oake to comment tartly: 

How often do we hear after a lecture on an anti-theological sub- 
ject, the John Street Choir sing “Hallelujah!” or “Open the Everlast- 
ing Gates," * * ♦ or some other rhapsody more unsuitable still. No 
matter whether the lecturer is right or wrong, his intended impres- 
sion is defeated, and his earnestness made ridiculous by such a con- 
clusion.” “ 


■“Scasoaer, December, 1847. 
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THE YEAR OF REVOLUTIONS 

Unquiet refugees from the continental reaction were 
abundant in London during 1847-1848, and Cooper came 
into contact with several of them. His interest in the Ita- 
lian struggle for liberty manifested itself as early as 1845, 
when, at the anniversary dinner of the Democratic Asso- 
ciation he moved a toast to Mazzini in language so ejcalted 
that to one historian it seemed as though “his excellent and 
copious sentiments [must have] been stimulated by the re- 
freshments he had taken.” ^ 

Another London organization in which Chartists and 
revolutionaries from France, Germany, Hungary, and Po- 
land mingled freely was the Society of Fraternal Demo- 
crats. Karl Marx, who addressed this organization in Ger- 
man on November 27, 1847, stated that “the Democrats of 
Belgium felt that the Chartists of England were the real 
Democrats, and that the momept they carried the Six 
Points of the Charter the road to Liberty would be open 
to the whole world.” Marx also urged the calling of a 
congress of nations to be composed solely of workingmen, 
for the purpose of establishing liberty all over the world.® 
Although the Chartists as a body never actively cham- 


' West, J., Op. at., p. 229. Cf. Northern Star, August 11, 1845. 
With reference to West’s insinuation, it may be stated that when 
O’Connor in 1849 charged that Cooper had been in turn teetotal, 
abstemious, and boozy. Cooper replied: “You ought to be asham^ 
to apply the term ‘boozy’ to one who was never degraded by drink- 
ing habits in his life * * ♦ who in fourteen years has never been in 
a [public] house except to take refreshment when he was exhausted 
talking or journeying, and then never to incur any danger of ine- 
briation. You know that I only broke my teetotalism of some years 
from sheer exhaustion of frame, [and upon] medical advice after 
my imprisonment. * * ♦ I never gave.offence, howeveri to conscien- 
tious teetotalers * * * I am too glad to see temperance spread to 
throw any obstacle in its way willingly.” Northern Star, April 
28, 1849. 

' West, J., Op. at., p. 236. 

m 
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pioned any foreign cause, certain of their leaders were ad- 
vocating the program “Workers of the world, unite!” some 
years before ‘this slogan became the property of Marxist 
Socialism. Among such internationally-minded working- 
class leaders mujt be reckoned Thomas Cooper.’ 

In January 1847 Cooper published in Hoioitfs Journal, 
then just commencing, an irregular ode of eighty-one lines 
entitled “Europe’s Hope in the New Year.” In this poem 
the revolutionary ferment in Poland, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, Greece, Sweden, France, Spain, and Portugal is 
described and extolled in a series of turgid stanzas, which 
conclude with a bitter arraignment of England for the 
wrongs inflicted upon Ireland.* To the same periodical 
he contributed a few weeks later a “Sonnet to the Amer- 
icans,” reminding this country, which had recently drawn 
the sword for war upon Mexico, that; 

The sword hath edges twain, and swift may fall 
Upon yourselves, forgetful of the cries 
Of sable millions that ye hold in thrall.* 

Both pieces, unfortunately, are poor poetry; and Cooper 
never reprinted either. 

In this same year he was appointed by Mazzini to 
membership in the Council of the People’s International 
League. According to its secretary, W. J. Linton, this 
League sought to accomplish a three-fold purpose: to en- 
lighten the British public regarding political conditions 
in foreign countries; to make manifest an efficient public 
opinion favoring the right of every people to national self- 
government; and to promote good understanding between 
the people of England and the people of other countries.* 


’Joseph McCabe, it is true, records certain minor incidents cf 
an opposite tendency, stating, e. p., that “In 1848 Cooper asked 
Holyoake to spare readers of the Beasoner further accounts of the 
^Democratic Firebi ands/ and grumbled that ^the tone of the for- 
eigners did not suit him;^ also that he once remonstrated with Moll 
against the foreign emphasis upon physical force.” Op, 
and 182. 

* Howitfs Journal^ January 16, 1847* 

February 6, 1847. ^ , 

** Linton, W. J., Three Score Tears and Ten^ N. Y. 1884 [pub. 
London, 1895, under title of Mcwtorlea], p. 98. 
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When he orgianized the League in 1847, Mazzini had been 
ten years in England, during which time he had formed 
the acquaintance of nearly all the radicals and liberals in 
London, twenty-four of whom he brought together to form 
the Council of the new organization. In addition to 
Cooper the Council membership included Dr. John Bow- 
ring, T. S. Buncombe, and W. J. Fox [all M.P.'s] ; Joseph 
Toynbee [father of Arnold Toynbee] ; Thornton Hunt 
[son of Leigh Hunt] ^ James Watson, Henry Vincent, W. 
J. Linton,'^ and fifteen others.® Although Mazzini founded 
the League and wrote its first manifesto, he had no official 
connection with it. Nevertheless ‘Tt was Mazzini him- 
self,” Cooper testifies, [who] was our great source of in- 
spiration.” Weekly meetings were held at the home of 
the secretary, 85 Hatton Gardens. Cooper has left the 
following account of one such gathering at which Mazzini 
was present. 

I remember one evening Mazzini had been describing to us the 
' strong hope he had that an effective, but secret, movement for the 


’ Mazzini unsucce«?sfullv endeavored to persuade Leigh Hunt 
himself to join the Council. See quotation from Mazzini's letter 
to him in Barnette Miller^s Leigh Hiinfs Relations with Byron, 
Shelley, and Keats, N. Y., 1910, p. 17, note 40. 

*W. J. Linton, the famous wood engraver, was born in 1812, 
In 18S6, after disposing of his retreat at “Brantwood” to Buskin, 
he emigrated to America, and spent the closing years of his life 
in this country. Linton wielded the pen almost as skilfully as the 
graver; issuing several volumes of original verse, usually with il- 
lustrations engraved by himself. Professor Elton has words of 
praise for hi^s “deft and accomplished translations from Villon and 
other French poets.’^ Linton was a life-long republican and radical, 
and founded two periodicals; the short-lived English Republic [1854], 
and the still vigorous London Illustrated News. After settling down 
in New Haven, Connecticut, Linton did much for the advancement 
of wood engraving in his adopted country. In January, 1882, the 
Centtiry Magazine published his unsigned article “"Who Were the 
Chartists?” illustrated with portraits engraved by himself — among 
them that of Thomas Cooper, Linton published his “memories” four 
years before his death [which occurred in New Haven in 1898] at 
the age of eighty-six. 

* Cooper states that the Times described the League as “a com- 
pany composed of some Great Unknowns and several Little Knowns, 
with some Doctors of Medicine and certain lately imprisoned Chart- 
ists, whose united design was to revolutionize all Europe, and to 
my who should govern this country and who should govern that.” — 
October 20, 1847. For a complete list of the membership 
of the Council see West, J., Op. oitt p* 231, 
p. 299. 
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overthrow of the Austrian tyranny, was being organized in his be- 
loved Italy. He then made a strong appeal to us whether English 
lovers of liberty should not show their sympathy with arms. I ven- 
tured to say that I felt doubtful whether it was consistent for some 
of us who were lamenting the physical force folly of our own coun- 
try, and were often and openly protesting against it, to conspire 
for aiding other people with arms. Young Peter Taylor followed 
me on the same side. But before any other could speak. Mazzini 
sprang up, 

*‘Mr. Cooper you are rijght about your owfn country,*^ he said — 
and those wondrous eyes of his lit up with a power that was almost 
overwhelming, *^you are right about your own country. You have 
had your grand decisive struggle against Tyrannous Power. Your 
fathers brought it to the block; and you have now a Representa- 
tion, and you have Charters and Written Rights to appeal to. You 
need no physical force. Your countrymen only need a will, and a 
union to express it, and you can have all you need. But what are 
my countrymen to do, who are trodden under the iron heel of a 
foreign tyranny? who are watched, seized, and imprisoned before 
anyone knows what has become of them? What are my country- 
men to do I ask you? They have no Representation — ^they have no 
Charters — ^they have no written Rights. What must my country- 
men do? They must fight V* 

We were all subdued, for he was unanswerable.” 

For the League R. H. Horne, W. J. Linton, and Thomas 
Cooper during the winter of 1847-1848 delivered seventeen 
lectures upon political conditions in Switzerland and Italy.” 
Upon the outbreak of the French communist revolution in 
February, 1848, Mazzini, Linton, and others hurried to 
Paris, to convey the congratulations of the League to the 
new government. Mazzini then continued on to Italy, and 
after his departure the new organization soon collapsed.” 

Cooper had one further contact with Mazzini, however, 
in connection with the repatriation of his former language 
teacher D’AIbrione. After concluding his language lessons 
in 1846, and setting off as special correspondent for Jer- 
rold’s paper, Cooper lost sight of the Napoleonic veteran. 
Passing over Blackfriars Bridge in the fall of 1847 he no- 

» Life, pp. 300-801. 

“Linton, W. 3., Three Score and Ten Yeore, p. 102. One of 
lectures on Switzerland was abstracted in the Eeosener of 
October 20> 1B47* 

p. i0$; and West, Op. eit, p. 239, 
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ticed a ragged figure leaning upon the parapet. A certain 
air of desperation indicated that the man was considering 
suicide in the river beneath.^^ Cooper approached, and 
upon speaking to the unfortunate was shocked to discover 
that it was D’Albrione. His teaching had fallen off until 
he was on the verge of starvation and reduced to a con- 
dition of raggedness which finally made it impossible for 
him to obtain any employment whatever. After relieving 
his immediate wants, Cooper continued to aid him and fi- 
nally found him some employment. In 1848 the expatriated 
Italian expressed a desire to return to his native city, Tu- 
rin. Cooper not only raised the funds necessary for his 
traveling expenses, but also sent off a letter to Mazzir^i, 
who “touched with the misfortunes of his countryman * * * 
effectually opened the exile’s path back to his birthplace.” ” 

Cooper’s interest in foreign affairs did not cease with 
the demise of the International People’s League; in fact 
his engagement at National Hall came to an abrupt con- 
clusion because instead of continuing to lecture on Sun- 
day evenings upon such subjects as “Geology,” “Astron- 
omy,” “Human Invention” and the “Elegant Art,” as had 
been announced, he insisted upon lecturing on the political 
situation in France. The lecture committee, which had 
not authorized the change, was offended; and Cooper’s 
engagement was terminated. 

For the rest of this year he lectured principally at 
the John Street institution, with occasional visits to other 
“Halls of Science” and Mechanics Institutes. At John 
Street he commenced a series of week-day addresses 
on Tuesday nights on the general subject of “Privilege”, 
which he declared had been “the greatest curse of Society 
ever since its institution,” 

“Professor Cazamian believes this incident may have suggested 
to Kingsley the suicide of one of the characters towards the end 
of Alton Locke. 

“Life, p. 310. 

”Cf. Tom Johnson’s remark to Lincoln Steffens; “Whether 
it’s a big steam railroad that wants a franchise, or a little gambling- 
house tihat wants not to be raided, a temperance society that wants 
a law passed, a poor little prostitute, or a big merchant occupying 
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The successful uprisine in France susrfirested to James 
Watson the desirability of establishing a new Chartist or- 
ganization which would declare for republicanism. At the 
organization meeting Watson was unanimously chosen as 
President of the new society, but he shortly afterwards 
resigned in Cooper’s favor. The first public meeting of 
the new organization took place on March 9th on National 
Hall, its purpose being to receive a report from Linton 
and Collet, then newly returned from Paris. Cooper was 
one of the speakers at this meeting, which elected him a 
member of the new society’s Committee of Observation.^' 
On March 10 a second meeting was held, attended by 3000 
persons, at the Eastern Institution, Commercial Road, for 
the purpose of congratulating the French republicans on 
their recent successes. Cooper again acted as chairman of 
the meeting, which adjourned, as on the previous occasion, 
to the strains of the Marseillaise.'® Five days later the 
new organization issued a manifesto addressed “To the 
Unrepresented Classes of Great Britain and Ireland,” and 
headed “The People’s Charter,” which began: 

Fellow-Countrymen — 

The time has arrived for another movement. Follow the 

example of France! Not the example of arms and the barricades; 
you need not such means while your right of public meeting re- 
mains unassailed. Follow the example of France, not in the letter, 
but in the spirit, in accordance with our different circumstances. 
Be as the French have been, firm and temperate in demand, cool 
and devoted in your conduct. Let your conduct contradict those 
who would have the name of Chartist mean rioter. We are not 
rioters. We have nothing to do with aimless brawls in the streets, 
or outrages on any class or portion of society. We seek not to in- 
jure any; but we vrill not be injui*ed. We demand our political 
rights, that justice may no longer be denied us. * Meet in your 
thousands and tens of thousands to demand your rights. Meet peace- 
fully, legally, frequently! Require of the authorities in your several 
localities that they also assist you in your constitutional courses. * ^ * 
On their heads, not on yours, be the responsibility of disturbance. * * 

an alley for storage— i-t^s those who seek privileges who corrupt; 
it^s those who possess privileges that defend our corrupt politics.” 
Autobio grctpky of Lincoln Steffens^ N. Y., 1931, p. 479. 

”J?easoner, March 15, 184.8. 

^Reasoner, March 22, 1848. 
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Establish your associations throughout the land! * * * Prom this 
moment cease not to agitate, day after day, from end to end of 
the land, until the People’s Charter shall become the established law. 

This proclamation was signed by eleven prominent rad- 
icals “On Behalf of the Democratic Committee of Obser- 
vation on the French Revolution.” Cooper’s name headed 
the list.^® Such a fiery pronouncement, with its repeated 
appeals to “Follow the example of France!” may have 
helped to convince the authorities that on April 10 the 
Chartists must be dealt with in terms of troops and special 
constables. 

For the date mentioned O’Connor had announced a 
great demonstration, to commence with a monster meeting 
on Kensington Common and conclude with an enormous 
procession to the bar of the House of Commons, there to 
present a third petition, alleged to bear the signatures of 
six million Englishmen, and to demand the passage of the 
Charter. So great was the fear aroused by the prepara- 
tions for this demonstration of Chartist strength that the 
government placed the Duke of Wellington in charge of a 
most elaborate ss^stem of safeguards against the possibility 
of an uprising. These included, in addition to the appoint- 
ment of hundreds of thousands of special constables, the 
erection of sandbag barricades around the Post Office, and 
the stationing of picked bodies of artillery, dragoons, and 
infantry at strategic points, especially at the bridges lead- 
ing out of London. The fears of those in authority, which 
are reflected by certain nineteenth century historians as 
well as by Kingsley, appear to have magnified the actual 
danger considerably,^® although it did look for a time as 
though Chartism might be successful in forcing the ac- 

“ For a list of the sisniers and the full text of the manifesto 
see Reaeoner, March 22, 1848. 

“The most extensive discussion of the events of April 10, 1^8, 
is probably that contained in the Appendix to Theodore Rothstein’s 
From Chartism to Labourism, tendon, 1929. This account, the work 
of a Russian, treats the affair as of supreme moment. G. J. Hol- 
yoake, who was in London and saw what happened attacks the 
account of Kingsley in the Preface to Alton Looks as grossly exag- 
gerated lBy 0 ones Worth Remembering, i:74-823. Of. Slosson, P. ; 
Decline of the Chartist Movement, pp. 138-141. 
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ceptance of its program in this year of revolutions. But 
because of lack of proper organization, due in part to the 
folly and cowardice of O’Connor, and because of the govern- 
ment’s superiority in numbers and in strategy, the great 
tenth of April demonstration proved in the event a miser- 
able failure. Once having left the city for the monster 
meeting, the Chartists were not permitted to return over 
the guarded bridges, so that no procession accompanied the 
Petition to Westminster, and Parliament succeeded in mak- 
ing that document ridiculous by proving that there were 
actually less than two million signatures, and that many of 
these were the work of practical-jokers, who signed as Vic- 
toria Rex, Pug-nose, Mr. Punch; and other names, “too 
obscene”, it was stated, “to affront the dignity of the House 
by repeating.” 

On April 5 the new organization with which Cooper 
was now affiliated called a third public meeting at National 
Hall, at which it was decided to form a People’s Charter 
Union. A motion that the new society join O’Connor’s Na- 
tional Chartist Association was rejected, but resolutions 
were passed expressing sympathy with the new French Re- 
public, and congratulating those who had established it upon 
their success. Election of officers took place in Farring- 
don Hall on April 10, Thomas Cooper being elected Presi- 
dent and Richard Moore, Treasurer. The council included 
Hetherington, Watson, Holyoake, and Collet.^' The disin- 
tegration of Chartism following the events of this historic 
tenth of April made it impossible for the new body to do 
much for the Charter, but it was a special committee of 
the People’s Charter Union which a year later began an 
agitation against newspaper stamp duties which was 
continued for twenty-one years, until these “taxes on 
knowledge” “ had been entirely abolished. Although this 
reform was accomplished without Cooper’s active assistance. 


’’West, -J., Op, eit, p. 259. _ , . , „ . 

“This phrase is said to have been invented bv Leigh Hunt. 
A complete account of the agitation is given in C. D. (Joliet s ««tor» 
of the Taxes on Knowledge. 2 vols.. 1899. +>•» rhse 1850 

the e-Mninittee which carried on the stn'gglc t’-o r-'-nm-.-n-o • 
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he was cerjtainly sympathetic towards it, for as early as 1842 
we find him protesting against government attempts to cur- 
tail the influence of the press, “either by prosecution or by 
the imposition of taxes on knowledge.” 

The incident of a pseudo-Chartist conspiracy to seize 
London after the city had been set on fire by a chemical com- 
position that would cause stone to bum [which Kingsley in- 
troduces into the thirty-third chapter of Alton Locke] ac- 
tually happened to Cooper about this time, and is described 
in the autobiography in a long and detailed account cover- 
ing five pages. He there tells how a villainous agent-jpro- 
vacatenr whom he had recognized as a police spy had suc- 
ceeded in inveigling an elderly politician of his acquaint- 
ance into a plot to fire London by means of a secret chemical 
composition, after which there was to be a general uprising 
led by the Irish Confederates. The detail and circumstance 
with which Cooper relates the affair,®* and the fact that 
Kingsley had sought him out during this year and included 
in Alton Locke many other circumstances related to him by 
Cooper, indicate conclusively that despite Kingsley’s earlier 
version of a similar incident, the adventure was really 
Cooper’s. Owing to his feuds with O’Connor and Ernest 
Jones, Cooper was henceforth, as he himself expresses it, 
“cut off, happily, from the later Chartist history of 
violence and failure.” 

After leaving National Hall, Cooper was able to speak 
at John Street on Sunday evenings. His subjects there 
during the first part of 1848 included Dr. Johnson, Daniel 
Defoe, Plato, John Bunyan, Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, 

of Stamps to take action against Dickens’ Household Narrative of 
Current Events, which came within the legal definition of a news- 
paper. 'Trial was delayed until December, 1851, when a jury in- 
creased the confusion of the revenue officials by acquitting the pe- 
riodical. That these newspaper taxes did succeed in withholding 
knowledge from the workers is evident when one remembers how 
low wages were for several decades after Waterloo, and that six- 
pence was the lowest price at which a paper could be legally and 
profitably sold before the taxes were removed. 

” Northern Staer, February 19, 1842. 

’*Life, pp. 303-308. 

* im, p. 311. 
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and the Transmigration of Souls. At Finsbury Institute 
and the Gould Square Blechanics Institute he lectured on 
“the poets of freedom,” Byron and Shelley. During the 
spring of this year his weekly lectures at John Street dealt 
with the French revoliKions of 1789, 1830, and 1848. The 
lectures on Napoleon and the first French revolution were 
repeated at Finsbury Hall and the City Mechanics Insti- 
tute. Holyoake was so impressed by Cooper’s address on 
“Prospects of the French People” that he gave it eleven 
pages, in his small periodical, omitting other material to do 
so. The speaker’s republican principles at this date, which 
were destined to prove short-lived, developed to a large 
exitent out of his admiration for the heroes of the Common- 
wealth. That early great experiment had failed, he be- 
lieved, because the pure draught of liberty had been mixed 
with the vinegar of Puritanism. The English people had 
since drunk the poisoned cup of royalty to the dregs, and 
would if they were wise now throw away both drug and 
cup together.^® 

In another of his addresses on the French Revolution 
Cooper found occasion to refer to the constantly increas- 
ing use of machinery, which every year threw thousands 
of men out of employment, far more than could be offset 
by any Malthusian scheme of checking population increase. 
Yet he was not one of those who would abolish machines; 
his objection was that thus far they had merely served to 
increase the power and riches and insolence of the capital- 
ists. Moreover, unless the existing state of society were 
changed, “capital must grow into still greater masses, and 
poverty consequently be doubled and tripled * ♦ * Capital 
must increase by driving the human hand out of the 

^Reasoner, September 6, 1848. Cooper’s incidental reference 
in this lecture to the Chamber of Deputies’ “trifling debates on a 
Divorce Bill, and other petty propositions” drew a warm rejoinder 
from Linton, who wrote that he could not “quietly hear characterized 
as a petty proposition that right of Divorce whose ‘doctrine and di.^ 
cipline* engaged mnch the mind of onr magnihcent Milton [and] 
whose jnst settlement is perhaps of more importance than any law 
which Parliament can he called upon to consider/* Angnst 

16, 1848. 
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market; the human hand must have less and less wages; 
and consequently the human being less clothes and food— 
and some none.” This is the pure Marxian gospel; yet 
Das Ka/pital [the first volume of which appeared in 1867] 
was still almost twenty years in the future. 

Cooper’s remedy for the evil state of affairs which 
he analyzed so clearly was, first the enfranchisement of 
the toilers’, and secondly their education. “Get Knowl- 
edge !” he cried ; “it will enlighten the brain, it will fire the 
heart, it will stir up the blood, it will nerve the hand to 
win freedom.” ^ “The real division in Chartist ranks,” 
Professor Slosson points out, “was between those who like 
O’Connor and O’Brien were forever looking backward to 
the former prosperous days of the English laborer and 
seeking to restore conditions which had forever passed 
away, and those who like Lovett and Cooper accepted the 
changes of the industrial revolution and sought a remedy 
in the intellectual and moral development and regenera- 
tion of the workingmen.” 

Four lectures on Papal History®® were followed by 
three addresses on the “people, genius, and present revolu- 
tionary condition of Germany.” In these last, after sketch- 
ing the rise of the Prussian state from 1640 on the speaker 
concluded with a survey of the modem history of Germany 
which culminated in “a thrilling peroration on the grow- 
ing democratic mind of Germany, and the high hopes and 
resolves for exertion thence to be derived by disciples of 
freedom.” Unfortunately the German uprising of ’48 
proved to be but a flash in the pan. 

In IJiese lectures Cooper classified the motivating 
forces of past civilizations as; first, religion; second, con- 

” Reasoner, August 16, 1848. 

"Slosson, P., Op. eit., p, 74. 

"The lecture “Prom the Early Popes to Gregory the Great” 
was abstracted in the Eeosower of September 20, 1848. Gregory's 
decree forbidding the secular clergy to marry Cooper called an act 
against nature whose only parallel in the history of tyrannies was 
the new Poor Law. 

Reasmer, July 30, 1848. 
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quest; and, third, commerce. Two principles as yet un- 
tried, which he hoped would inspire the civilization of the 
future, were: cooperation and fraternity. 

An interesting letter from Cooper to Holyoake, not 
dated, but apparently written about the beginning of 1848, 
refers to Cooper’s taking tea with Carlyle and his friends 
Sir Harry and Lady Verney. Cooper wrote: 

My dear Holyoake: 

The baronet was very earnest in his questioning last night; and 
Thomas Carlyle boldly denounced abuses and laissez-faire, accord- 
ing to his wont. He declared his conviction roundly that the enact- 
ment of the Charter is at hand — though he does not believe it will 
result in immediate benefit to the people. Profitable employment for 
the people is what we want, he says, and says justly. We entered 
largely into that all-important subject, and Sir Harry Verney eagerly 
and pointedly inquired what workingmen proposed in that direction 
for themselves. I gave him some brief and imperfect account 
Minter Morgan’s plans, of Fourierism and communism, and at his 
desire have promised to send him a list of books unfolding what those 
plans and system are.'** 

In conclusion Cooper asked for Holyoake's aid in compil- 
ing such a list. 

Cooper himself was responsible for one work which 
might have been included in such a bibliography, a little 
pamphlet entitled Land for the Labourers which he trans- 
lated from the French of a British ex-patriate. The pan- 
acea offered was evidently inspired by the schemes then 
being put into effect in France by Louis Blanc, of whom 
Cooper was an admirer,'*'* and whose ideas regarding the 
organization of labor he described in several of his lectures. 
Before considering this pamphlet further, a brief qtJota- 


''Verney was an evangelical Christian of broad sympathies, 
ex-soldier and attache, and for the last fifteen years M. P. for Buck- 
ingham.” Wilson, D. A., Carlyle on Cromwell and Others, p. 40fi. 

McCabfi, Jos6p}i, Op* cit., 1: 127-128. ^ 

“The following year Cooper wrote: “English workingmen are 
not generally the disciples of M. Louis Blanc [whose name I 
with deep respect] in the point of doctrine wherein he insists on 
an equality in sharing profits of labour. But among the wortoen 
of the manufacturing districts universally 

for $mh an 'Organization of Labour’ as decided 

form of partnership .” — Plain Speaker^ May o, lo*9. 
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tion setting forth Cooper’s own similar ideas may be of 
interest. In one of the lectures on the French Revolution 
previously mentioned he stated: 

That one great resource remains to the wise statesman. ^ * 

I am deeply convinced. The uncultivated land of this country- 
fifteen millions of acres it is stated to amount to in the United 
Kingdom [I mean of cultivable land, and excluding from calculation 
rocky and utterly irreclaimable ground] — ^what a wide and unex- 
plored field does it not afford for the 'surplus labour' of England, 
Scotland, Ireland * Why not place colonies of husbandmen 
on the waste land? They tell me that the population from the agri- 
cultural districts swamp the manufacturing towns, and is the main 
cause of starvation there. Why not prevent this? * * Home 
colonies [I mean home colonies on an internal system, some such 
system as Louis Blanc's] would commence the true reform which 
IS needed.'"* 

The message of Land for the Labourers is somewhat 
of the same sort, though it proceeds one step farther, in 
that it advocates that in France the state take over all the 
land, disregarding the protests of private owners. Thi^ 
fifteen-page pamphlet,^® although listed in the bibliogra- 
phies of the Cambridge History of English Literature as 
the work of Cooper,®^ is not of his original composition. 
In the ''Advertisement'’ preceding the text, dated May 1, 
1848, Cooper explains that: 

The following paper has been widely circulated in Paris, where 
it has caused the greatest interest. It is esteemed to be the con- 
sistent consequence of the policy pursued by the Provisional Gov- 
ernment; which, it is presumed, will not be negatived by the Na- 
tional Assembly, Perhaps no document so well illustrates what is 
really going on in France, and what is studiously kept out of sight 
by the great part of the periodical press both in Paris and in Lon- 
don, I have only to add that the author of the paper is personally 
known to me, and is a native of Britain, but has been twenty years 
resident in Prance, and that the translation has been submitted to 
him, and has received his own corrections. 


^ Eeasoner, August 16, 1848, 

^Its title page reads: “The Land for the Labourers and the 
Fraternity of Nations; a scheme for a new industrial system, just 
published in Paris, and intended for proposal into the National 
Assembly. Edited hy Thomas Cooper, Author of 'The Purgatory 
of Suicides.' London; Effingham Wilson, 11, Royal Exchange." [n. 
.d. 15 pp,] 

^Cambridge Bistory of English Literature^ xiv; 471. 
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In brief summary the pamphlet's thesis is as follows^ 
Since the contest arising from competition creates as great 
ravages in the ranks of the laboring class as military 
struggles create amongst the regiments on a battle-field, the 
next work of the Republic, “now firmly established,’’ must 
be radical social reform. To accomplish this the Govern- 
ment must organize industry in such a way as to give 
productive employment to all workmen; for work is the 
right and duty of all. The existing disorganization and 
unemployment, which is daily opening an abyss beneath 
the feet of the new republic, can be cured only if the State 
has absolute control over all the instruments of labor, and 
this is possible only if private ownership of land is abol- 
ished. The source of all oppression is special privilege, and 
the worst of all privileges are usury [i.e. interest in any 
amount on capital] and rent in all its forms. Every man 
has a right to convert part of his gains into capital, but 
no man has a right to make his capital the instrument of 
oppression by lending it out at interest. Since rent and 
interest are neither right in themselves, nor in harmony 
with fraternal liberty, they must be abolished. The free 
and voluntary association of labor, land, and capital alone 
can conciliate all interests. As private owners of the land 
will doubtless not be willing to enter voluntarily into such 
an association it will be necessary for the state to purchase 
the land [how it may do so is explained in one and one- 
half pages] and then for labor to form free associations 
both in the country parishes and in the cities. The whole 
communistic scheme, which in many ways curiously anti- 
cipates Sovietism, is summed up at the end in the follow- 
ing proposed proclamation: 

Salary and usury are abolished. 

The Gospel is the law of the land. 

The globe is given by God to humanity. 

The monopoly of land is an iniquity. 

Labor will be organized in town and country. 

Liberty, equality, and fraternity are the rights of all. 

Professional education shall be given to all. 

The universal confederation of republics guarantees the peace 
of the world. 
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The simplicity which could expect the carrying out 
of such a. plan by mere fiat scarcely requires conament. 
Three years later the “firmly-established” republic had 
given way to the Second Empire of its erstwhile president. 

W. E. Forster was in Paris during May and June of 
1848 with a party which included Emerson and Monckton 
Milnes. After his return to England he wrote Cooper: 

I have my head, and I hope my heart, full of this question of 
organization of labour; but I confess, as yet, I see but very darkly. 
Have you any plan? All French brains are no-w trying to solve 
the problem, but I look for little help from them, they are so super- 
ficial. * * * The worst of all Socialist schemes I have seen is that 
all have within them, more or less concealed, a damning desire to 
shirk work. Neither you nor I must be ever discouraged by abuse 
from either ouvrier or bourgeois.^ 

Cooper had met Emerson before he went over to 
France. On the eve of the memorable tenth of April of 
this year Cooper was one of the guests at a reception given 
by Dr. Garth Wilkinson at his home in Hampstead to honor 
the illustrious traveler. “He was the only American,” 
Cooper candidly avows, “in whose company I ever felt real 
enjoyment. The few Americans I have ever met displayed 
too much of my own native mood — the imperative — to ren- 
der them pleasant companions.” His strictures upon 
Margaret Fuller, whom he met twice, include notice of the 
nasal pronunciation which English ears seldom fail to 
detect in American speech. 

She talked in a nasal tone [he complains] and lifted up her head 
to shout, so as to be heard by all in the room — ^behaviour so utterly 
foreign to an Englishman’s sense of womanliness! Emerson did 
not talk in his nose, and why any American should I cannot see. 
Emerson’s talk was gentle and good; and his manners were those 
of a quiet English gentleman. I walked into London with him — as 
he had intimated a wish to walk. It was Sunday evening; and he 
made observations on a host of subjects, as we grently walked on, — 
for he would not hurry. Religion, Politics, Literature — ours, and 
America’s; he seemed eager to learn all he could. He seemed to 
think and talk without pride or conceit, and with remarkable com- 

* Reid, T. Werayss, We of W. E. Forster, 1 :245-246. 

•Life, p, 312. 
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mon-sense, so far as my humble judgment went. I could say any- 
thing to him— but I could not talk to Margaret Fuller."® 

In the following month Charles Kingsley, whose in- 
debtedness to his knowledge of Cooper^s career in the 
writing of Alton Locke has been so frequently alluded 
to, introduced himself to the Chartist poet by letter. 
Kingsley wrote this communication about a fortnight af- 
ter his return from London, to which he had gone to at- 
tend a meeting of Chartist leaders and followers of Fre- 
derick Denison Maurice.^^ The letter, which was written 
from Eversley under date of June 19, 1848, began : 

Ever since I read your brilliant poem, **The Purgatory of Sui- 
cides,” and its most affecting preface, I have been possessed by 
a desire to thrust myself, at all risks, into your acquaintance. The 
risk which I felt keenly, was the fear that you might distrust me, 
as a clergyman; having, I am afraid, no great reason to love that 
body of men. Still, I thought, the poetic spirit ought to be a bond 
of communion between us. Shall God make us brother poets, us 
w^ell as brother men, and we refuse to fraternize? I thought also 
that you, if you have a poet^s heart, as well as a poet's brain which 
you have manifested, ought to be more able than other men to ap- 
preciate and sympathize with my feelings towards “the working 
classes.” You can understand 'why I held back— from shame — a 
false shame, perhaps, lest you should fancy me a hypocrite. But my 
mind was made up when I found an attack in the “Commonwealth” 
on certain papers which I had published in “Politics for the People,” 

Life, p. 312. There is no reference to Cooper in Emerson's 
Journal; in fact there is no entry at all for April 9, 1848. The 
entry for April 6 reads in part: “I heard that there is to be a Chart- 
ist revolution on Monday next and an Irish revolution in the fol- 
lowing week [Cf. Cooper — “The Irish Confederates * ♦ ♦ had prom- 
ised to bring out all their force; and when resistance was overcome 
— if any were offered — a Republican government would be formed.” 
Life, p. 305], People here expect a revolution. There will be no 
revolution; none that deserves to be called so. There may be a 
scramble for money. When I see changed men I will look for a 
changed world.” 

"'“Le plan general, un partie des themes, et plusiers incidents 
d*AlUn Loeke ont et^ su^eres a Kingsley par Texemple et la car- 
ri4re de Cooper.” Cazamian, L., Kingelep ef Tkomae Cooper, Paris, 
1903, p. 7. 

These meetings, one of the first steps in the social experiment 
later denominated Christian Socialism, were the result of a sugges- 
tion made to Maurice by Walter Cooper, a cousin of Thomas Cooper 
[Life of Frederick Denison Maurice by his Son, N. Y., 1884 [2 voh.] 
ii:6d.9]. The first was held on 23, 1848. Maurice first wrote 
to Kingsley about bhese meetings on April 28 UhU, pp. 
Kingsley first attended on June 4. 
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under the name of Parson Lot. Now I had hailed with cordial 
pleasure the appearance of the ‘‘Commonwealth/' and sympathized 
thoroughly with it — and here was this very “Commonwealth" at- 
tacking me on some of the very points on which I most agreed with 
it. It seemed to me intolerable to be so misunderstood. It had been 
long intolerable to me to be regarded as an object of distrust and 
aversion by thousands of my countrymen, my equals in privilege, 
and too often, alas! far my superiors in worth, just because I was 
a clergyman, the very office which ought to have testified above 
all others for liberty, equality, brotherhood, for time and eternity. 

I felt myself bound, then, to write to you, to see if among the nobler 
spirits of the working classes I could not make one friend who would 
understand me. My ancestors fought in Cromwell's army, and left 
all for the sake of God and liberty, among the pilgrim fathers; and 
here were men accusing me of “medieval tyranny." I would shed 
the last drop of my life blood for the social and political emancipa- 
tion of the people of England, as God is my witness; and here are 
the very men for whom I would die, fancying me an “aristocrat." 
It is not enough f 9 r me that they are mistaken in me. I want to 
work with them. I want to realize my brotherhood with them. I 
want some one like yourself, intimately acquainted with the mind 
of the working classes, to give me such an insight into their life and 
thoughts, as may enable me to consecrate my powers effectively to 
their service. For them I have lived several years. I come to 
you to ask you if you can tell me how to live more completely for 
them. If you distrust and reject my overtures, I shall not be as- 
tonished — ^pained I shall be — and you must know as well as I, that 
there is no bitterer pain than to be called a rogue because you are 
honester than your neighbors, and a time-server, because you have 
intellect enough to see both sides of a question. If you will allow 
me to call on you, you will very much oblige me. I send you my 
poem [The Saint's Tragedy] as something of a “sample." At first 
sight it may seem to hanker after feudalism and the middle ages. 
I trust to you to see a deeper and somewhat more democratic moral 
in it. * * 

Cooper’s reply we do not have,** but to one of his im- 
pulsive and warmhearted temperament there could be only 

Letters md Memories of Charles Kingsley, edited by his wife, 
[2 vols.] being voL VII of the Works of Charles Kingsley, Cambridge 
edn, Phila., n, d, 1:157-159. This source [to be distinguished from 
the abridged one volume edition [N, Y. 1884] which I also cite] 
will be referred to hereafter as Letters and Memories. 

^Cooper generously forwarded to Mrs. Kingsley all his letters 
to and from her husband, for use in the preparation of the bio- 
graphy just referred to, the only one of Kingsley yet written. It 
is to be hoped that the, complete correspondence will some day he 
available. 
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one kind of response to such an appeal. The acquaintance 
thus begun ripened into a sincere and lasting friendship, 
terminated only by Kingsley’s death. Kingsley’s igno- 
rance of Chartists and Chartism until after he met Cooper 
is evidenced by the letter to his wife written two weeks 
earlier upon his returning from the first of the meetings 
between the Maurice group and certain Chartist leaders 
which he had attended. The letter said: 

I have just come home from the meeting. No one spoke but 
working men — ^gentlemen, I should call them, in every sense of the 
term. Even I was perfectly astonished by the courtesy, the rever- 
ence, to Maurice, who sat there like an Apollo, their eloquence, their 
brilliant, nervous, well-chosen language, the deep simple earnestness, 
the rightness and moderation of their thoughts. And these are the 
Chartists, these are the men who are called fools and knaves — who 
are refused the rights bestowed on every profl^ate fop.® 

It was probably shortly after this meeting that to an- 
other group of woi'king-class leaders Kingsley dramatical- 
ly declared, ‘T am a Church of England parson ” — a long 
pause — “and a Chartist,” for Hughes, who relates the 
incident, states that it occurred during “the early summer 
of 1848.” 

In August Cooper gave three lectures at John Street 
on the Early English Freethinkers,^’ an anticipation in a 
humble way of Leslie Stephen’s History of English Thought 
in the Eighteenth Century. Part of his audience thought, 
he said, that in this series he went too far ; the rest thought 
he did not go far enough. For the first group he pro- 
fessed sympathy and respect; for the second, composed 
largely of “rash and raw tyros”, he felt only contempt. 
But a distinction should be drawn between beliefs acquired 
as the result of independent thinking and investigation, 
and beliefs accepted without any pretence of examination. 


* Hughes, Thomas, Prefatory Memoir to Alton Locke 11876]. 

® The three lectures dealt with I(Ord He^rt of Cherbury, ThomM 
Hobbes, Charles Blount and John Toland 

Shaftesbury, Collins, Woolston, Tmdal, Morgan, Chubb and Dr. 
Conyers Middleton [/bid. Oct 26, Nov. 8] and Bolingbroke and Gib- 
bon llbid, Nov. 29, Dec. 6, 1848]. 
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It was the latter which he was attacking. Like the early 
English free-thinkers he wished to address his argument 
soberly and earnestly to sober and earnest men. Many 
conscientious persons believed that free-thought would 
loosen the bonds of moral obligation and pervert character. 
Such a reason for opposition, though ungrounded, deserved 
respect. Many religious teachings and practices when 
cooly examined would be recognized, however, as irrational. 
Ascetic religion, if allowed to do so, would cover the world 
with a funeral pall, and shut up the mind in the gloom of 
the sepulchre. “If Shakespere had ‘prayed without ceas- 
ing’ would we have had Lear and Macbeth and Othello? If 
Michael Angelo and Christopher Wren had thought of 
nothing but of being ‘not conformed to this world’ would 
we have had the magnificent domes of St. Peter’s and St 
Paul’s?”^® The miracles related in the Bible Cooper re- 
jected upon three grounds: truth demanded it, for Nature’s 
laws are fixed laws; the advancement of the human mind 
demanded it, for belief in miracles leads to awe of the 
priest and hence to fraud and spiritual tyranny; universal 
happiness demands it, for the happiness of mistaken belief 
is of little value and requires that man remain in perpetual 
childhood. 

In October 1848 Cooper spoke for the first time at the 
Hall of Science in City Road [la great stronghold of free 
thought where he afterwards appeared on numerous oc- 
casions], speaking in October upon Bums, Byron, and 
Shelley, and in December upon Ancient Greece. 

At John Street the last month of the year saw a fur- 
ther development of lectures dealing with biblical criticism. 
His previous lecture on the influence of German thought, 
philosophy, and criticism, proved so popular that acting 
under “an evil zeal for what [he] conceived to be the 
truth.” he conamenced a series of eight lectures based 
entirely upon Strauss: the first four dealing with the birtti, 
childhood, and public life of Jesus, and the second four 
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with his transfiguration, passion, and death. First de- 
livered at John Street*® these lectures were afterwards 
repeated .at other public halls in London. In response to 
numerous requests that they be printed, on Christmas Eve, 
1848 Cooper promised that he would write out all of the 
addresses, and then publish them, together with a digest 
of Strauss’s book, in penny numbers. But this scheme was 
never carried through; and the lectures did not appear in 
print until a year later, when they formed a feature of 
Cooper’s Journal. 

Other halls at which Cooper spoke during the autumn 
of 1848 included the Paddington Literary Institute, Car- 
lisle Street and Edgewater Road, where he lectured during 
October, November, and December; Whitechapel Hall 
where he spoke in November and December; and the Mary- 
lebone Assembly Rooms, at which he appeared on Novem- 
ber 30 and December 14. 

At the second annual concert of the Apollonic Society 
at John Street on Christmas morning, Cooper spoke brief- 
ly between the two parts of the program upon the lives and 
genius of Mozart and Haydn. 

Also in December a day school for children at the John 
Street Institution, was advertised; to be conducted, it was 
announced, by Mr. Alfred Derviche Brooks under the su- 
perintendence of Thomas Cooper.®” The courses were to 
be “purely secular”, and although the curriculum included 
geography, history, mathematics, drawing, vocal music, 
and an introductory course in inductive science. Cooper’s 
former passion, Latin, was omitted. The enterprise seems 
not to have got beyond the stage of prospectuses ; Cooper, 
for one, being too Wy after the beginning of the new year 
to give it any attention. 

"The lectures were delivered for the first time on October 29, 
November 5, 12 and 19, December 24 and 31, 1848, and January 
6 and 13, 1849. 

"fieosoner, December 20, 1848. 
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Benjamin Steill, who in the days of Henry Hunt and 
the Peterloo massacre had published the government- 
persecuted Black Dwarf, conceived towards the end of 1848 
the ambition to establish a new Radical weekly, with 
Cooper as editor. He submitted his plan to Cooper, who 
suggested that the periodical be called The Plain Speaker,"^ 
and for a salary of two pounds a week agreed to furnish 
sufficient material to insure the publication of a four page 
weekly paper. The first number of the new journal ap- 
peared on Saturday, January 20, 1849, and was an imme- 
diate success, reaching a sale of nearly 7000 copies.^ 

Cooper wrote the first two issues unassisted, and also 
the larger part of the succeeding numbers up to the time 
of his resignation in August. After the third number he 
had the assistance of T. J. Wooler, formerly editor of the 
Black Dwarf, but as a rule the elderly Wooler confined him- 
self to a few columns of comment upon foreign affairs and 
radical politics, more or less in the style of the previous 
generation. While there wias never any open disagree- 
ment between the coadjutors, neither was there any hearty 
sympathy or liking. 

The publisher, Steill, soon fell into financial difficul- 
ties, was unable to secure printing supplies, and several 
times failed to bring the paper out on time. Cooper con- 
tributed a pound a week [half his meaner stipend] to- 
wards the expenses ; but matters did not improve, and final- 
ly on September 1 he published a letter in the Plam 
Speaker stating that because of lack of healih, and the 

’ Cooper states that at the time he chose this name he was not 
aware that Hazlitt had already used it as a book-title. [L^e, p. 

^Bemomr, January 1849. 
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necessity of his delivering lectures out of London, he was 
relinquishing the conduct of the periodical to Wooler. 
After Cooper’s departure the paper continued for four 
months before finally giving up the ghost.^ 

After Cooper’s resignation Wooler announced that he 
would continue to carry on the policies of the departing 
editor, which had been, he said: the establishment of a 
publication in which the plain truth in plain language would 
be spoken at all times; the removal of mischievous preju- 
dices which prevented the union of the middle and opera- 
tive classes ; and particularly the excitement of a thirst for 
education in the youth of the present generation, so that 
they might be better prepared to discharge the duties of 
the men of the coming generation. 

This last purpose* had furnished the inspiration for 
one of the most popular of all of Cooper’s varied composi- 
tions; namely, “Eight Letters to Young Men of the Work- 
ing Classes,” which were first published at intervals in the 
Plain Speaker for the purpose of inspiring young artisans 
to pursue an ambitious course of self-improvement such 
as the writer himself had followed in his youth. After 
appearing in the Phin Speaker these letters [which W. J. 
Linton characterized as “of excellent sense, and in plain, 
earnest, vigorous English reminding one of, and worthy of 
comparison with, the best writings of Cobbett”] were re- 
printed as a collection by Jaimes Watson,® and continued to 
be popular for many years, the number of copies eventual- 
ly sold amounting to many thousands of copies. 


’Wooler and Steill struggled on until the end of the year, 
last issue of the PUin. Speaker, No. 49, appearing on December 22, 

“Throueh all the vicissitudes of his life Ccwper remained true 
to one thin®': the passionate pursuit of knowledge, and the ^esiw 
to share it with all who were ignorant or depres^d. It m to 
hi'TTi as much as to anybody else, that adult education 
ta^^Ser and Nottingham, and the surrounding districts through 
fad timS^and ^d, from the dark days of the 'forties to the 
e^S»-pS Prof. Robert. “Thomas Cooper the Leicester 

page of the copy in the Seligmann collection reads 
"EighrLetSs Tthe Young of 

from the ‘Plain Speaker’— ‘Knowledge is Power— By Thomas Cooper, 
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Cooper’s statement that his resignation as editor of 
the Plain Speaker was prompted in part by his need of 
rest seems convincing in view of the fact that in addition 
to writing the largest part of this periodical every week 
he was at the same time lecturing constantly first in Lon- 
don and later in the North of England, and that he also 
during this period offered himself as a candidate for Par- 
liament at Leicester, and in addition paid a hasty visit to 
France. 

His enthusiastic belief in “home colonization as a 
remedy for unemployment” crops out in his. feature article 
for the first number of the Plain Speaker. Entitled “The 
Speech which the Queen Ought to Deliver at the Opening 
of Parliament” this represented Victoria as ordering the 
crown jewels to be sold for the benefit of a national fund 
to be used for the purchase of the waste lands of the 
British Isles. Every acre of uncultivated crown lands she 
also ordered to be made available. Drastic reductions in 
the army and navy are also commanded, since war is a 
satire upon national sanity, as well as upon humanity, re- 
ligion, a.nd intelligence. She would urge ithat England set 
an example to the rest of the world by being the first to 
commence preparation to abolish war entirely. Reform 
of the law courts was also necessary; likewise of the na- 
tional church, particularly in Ireland. She would recom- 
mend, too, the erection of model tenements, and that more 
attention be paid by her officers to caring for the physical 
condition of her people. 

Prom this article, and other written and spoken ut- 
terances during 1849, it is evident that Cooper’s opposition 
to O’Connor’s land scheme was due not only to his distrust 
of O’Connor, but also to his preference for a different 
plan, derived principally from Louis Blanc. In this same 

Author of ‘The Purgatory of Suicides’ — London: J. Watson, 3, Queens 
H^d Passage, Paternoster Row, 1861.” The first edition must have 
been published in 1849, however, for in the Remoner of November 
28, 1849, announcement was made that “Mr. Thomas Cooper has 
just published through Mr. Watson, Eight Letters * * *” etc. These 
letters were included, in slightly revised form, in Cooper’s Thoughts 
at FoMrscore. 11885]. 
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initial number of the Plain Speaker he declared editorially 
that the “great problem” was whether existing inequality, 
which conferred enjoyment on the few and inflicted miserj' 
on the many, could not be gradually abolished, and this he 
thought “home colonization” would accomplish. He ex- 
pressed faith also in the remedy of organization of labor, 
quoting with approval Carlyle’s opinion, “This that they 
call ‘organization of labour’ is, if well understood, the pro- 
blem of the whole Future, for all who will in the future 
pretend to govern men.”® 

The 'first of the “Letters to the Young Men of the 
Working Classes” appeared in the second number of the 
new periodical. He urged his readers not to imitate cer- 
tain workingmen of Birmingham, for whom some years 
earlier the public-houses had provided two parlors: one 
for the humble workman earning but a pound a week with 
a door labeled simply “Button-Makers;” and another for 
their exclusive betters who could earn their five pounds 
weekly labeled “Gentleman-Buttonmakers.” In addition 
to practicing brotherhood and democracy, young men were 
urged to be charitable, remembering Thom’s saying, “But 
for the poor, the poorer would perish.” He advised his 
readers against early marriage on three grounds: that 
there were alreadv too nuany human beings in the world 
unable to find employment; that money and sense did not 
come before thirty ; and, above all, that years were needed 
for the cultivation of the mind. Though not himself a tee- 
totaler, he favored total abstinence, but warned against 
fanaticism on the subject^ 

During this month of January Cooper completed his 
series of lectures at John Street on “Myths and Legends 
of the Four Gospels,” and he also delivered four other ad- 
dresses for the benefit of the Chartist “Victim Fund.”® 

"Plain Speaker, January 27. 1849, 

’Ibid. 

"Cooper, -who had inaugurated the Victim Fund and was 
first Secretary, had been driven out of office at the time of his 
rupture with O’Connor, but, as these lectures show, he nevertheless 
continued to work for it. 
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At the Hall of Science he commenced a new series on Greek 
History. 

Letter 2 “To the Young men of the Working Classes” 
appeared a fortnight after the first. It stated that the 
writer was not addressing himself to genius, which would 
always follow its own path; and declared that resolve, ap- 
plication, energy, and perseverance were the secret of ad- 
vancement in knowledge. They should never forget that it 
was to their order that Bums, Jonson and Shakespere be- 
longed — Shakespere, “the woolstapler’s and butcher’s son 
Ben Jonson, “the bricklayer, the ‘learned’ Ben Jonson as 
well as great dramatic poet;” and Burns who “followed his 
plow in glory and joy along the mountain side.” » If the 
worker had no other time for study he was advised to 
take it from sleep.” Advice regarding the study of math- 
ematics and languages, with emphasis upon the impor- 
tance of Latin, and the recommendation of certain specific 
texts, completed this installment. 

An open letter to Lord Ashley appeared in the Plain 
Speaker of February 17. It began: 

If all lords were like you, the miserable condition in which 
many thousands of working men live would soon be remedied. My 
order esteem you for your kindness and humanity * * * but the 
narrowness of your political creed, and the incorrectness of your 
reasoning on human rights, confirm the conviction [that] the in- 
fluences of aristocratic station too generally dwarf and distort the 
judgment. 

A far less kindly letter regarding working-class habitations 
appeared a fortnight later addressed to the Earl of Carlisle. 

During February Cooper lectured once at Finsbury 
Hall, twice at the Hall of Science, and four times at the 
John Street Institution. 

* Plain speaker, February 10, 1849. 

” Opposite this statement some contemporary reader has com- 
mented, ‘ For the very best way to lengthen your day is to steal 
a few hours from night— but it is also, unfortunately, the very 
b^way to shorten your days.” It did not appear to shorten those 
of Cooper, who lived to be 87. 
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In the third of his letters to the “Men of the Future” 
the editor dealt with the importance of general reading. 
He placed Shakespere first in the list of poets, and Milton 
second; but recommended also Bums and the romantic 
poets. Novel reading the young man was warned to shun 
as he would dram-drinking or opium taking, the writer 
stating that he had known of men to be reduced to sheer 
imbecility by all three of these corrupting and ruinous 
habits. He would permit the reading of good prose fiction, 
but stated that the serious student would spend most of 
his time and effort reading scientific works, and those 
which dealt with the laws of the mind. He commended the 
histories of Grote, Macaulay, and Prescott, but remarked 
that their high price made them almost inaccessible to 
working men.'^ 

“Home colonization” Cooper wrote in March “To 
workingmen in manufacturing districts”, “is the great ef- 
fectual remedy for your distressed condition, as well as for 
the wretchedness of many of the agricultural labourers.” 

We have long been asked what we would do with the Charter 
if we had it. Let the “settlement of the unemployed upon the 
waste-lands” be the first answer. * * * I was for a long time 
loath to come to this conclusion. I was unwilling to attach any pro- 
position to the Charter in any shape, believing that we ought to 
regard the simple acquiescence in Manhood Suffrage and its other 
provisions as sufficient. But I now see the absolute necessity of 
something more as a guarantee that you should not be mocked by 
Being left to starve, even if the most ultra democratic changes in 
government were brought about.*' 

A series of half a dozen open letters addressed to the 
Bishop of Exeter were begun about this time. This eccle- 
siastic, who had prosecuted James Shore for carrying on 
unauthorized services, was addressed as “Lord Harry” and 
attacked with savage abuse and bitter sarcasm. A com- 


^ Plain Speaker, March 10, 1849. To meet this situation Wat- 
son established this year a small lending library, which included 
among other things ttie first work published by “The Smithsonian 
Institute in America.” 

” Plain Speaker, Mardi 10, 1849. 
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muniaation addressed to the Arch,bisl:^op of Canterbury on 
the same matter began: 

One would think your name was somnolept, or sleepy-head, in- 
stead of Sumner, seeing you are so very quiet while your church 
is filling England with alarums, hundreds of ' the clergy of your 
establishment leaving it for Romanism, hundreds more espousing 
what is called “Puseyism,” a sort of half-way doctrine between your 
church and the Romish * » and now another writing a book “The 
Nemesis of Faith” which has been burnt at Oxford, and on which 
opinion seems divided as to whether it is to be regarded as written 
to support infidelity or blind faith — ^free thought or immortality.'* 

On March 22-23 Cooper paid a lecturing visit to Bir- 
mingham, stopping off at Leicester and Loughborough. 
From the latter place he set off on foot to visit the neigh- 
boring monastery of St. Bernard, which he had previously 
visited during his tour for Jerrold in 1846. On two hun- 
dred and twenty-five acres of barren and rocky ground, by 
the labor of forty monks this religious community de- 
veloped sufficient in crops and domestic animals to feed not 
only themselves but also to relieve with food in 1847, a 
year of unusual distress, 36,000 persons; and in 1848, 
when conditions improved slightly, to feed 32,000 per- 
sons. In addition to this they had supplied occasional 
lodging to 12,000 in 1847 and to 7,000 in the year follow- 
ing. Little as he sympathized with their religion and dis- 
cipline, Cooper could not refrain from exclaiming, “What 
forty men in England are doing so much good physically 
to their distressed fellow-creatures as these poor monks?” 
The guest-master told Cooper that their success was due to 
their religous principles, remarking, “There is Mr. Owen, 
for instance; he has tried, but he has failed. I think it 
was religion that was wanting in his undertakings; al- 
though he is a most benevolent man, and has spent an 
enormous, property on his scheme.” Cooper felt, however, 
that “home colonies,” with schools, libraries* lectures, music, 
conversation, rational amusements, and plenty of good 
food and clothing could also be successful, and that 
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the twenty-two millions of acres of waste lands in the British 
Isles * ' untouched save for aristocratic sports of shooting wild 
birds and hunting wild beasts, is only to be accounted for on very 
evil and very mistaken principles. ’’* ** * Why the Guardians of 
the Poor should not colonize these wastes I cannot see. *’ ** *'If 
I were Poor Law Commissioner,” said strong-minded Thomas Car- 
lyle in my hearing one day, “I would see if I could not find some- 
thing better for poor men to do than breaking stones.” ^ ^ We 
should find our way out of the mist which thickens every day if 
men with brains in their skulls were made rulers.’^ 

Eight years before the Indiaji Mutiny the Plain 
Speaker warned against the military mania prevailing in 
the East, which “had stimulated the thirst for conquest to 
such voracity,” wrote Wooler, “that a Sunday journal has 
already seen [in a vision we suppose] the British Empire 
extended over the whole of India, and including, of course, 
that mere strip of a highway to our Indian capitals called 
Egypt.” A quarter of a century later Disraeli brought 
the latter part of this vision to reality. 

Cooper’s fourth letter to young working men appeared 
on March 31, In it, as in many of his other pieces, the 
writer continually introduced references to his own past 
experiences, producing an impression of self-conceit which, 
according to the reader’s attitude towards the author, is 
either pardonable or offensive. In this letter he recom- 
mended preserving notes on one’s reading, and counseled 
the perusal and composition of essays for the improvement 
of one’s vocabulary and powers of composition. No other 
leader among the working class attached the same impor- 
tance to the education of the masses. 

A subject on which I feel increasing anxiety [he wrote, is] the 
formation of a large and effective band of public speakers and 
teachers for my own order. At present books are doing all, or 
nearly aU, that is effectually done for us. The speakers who, for 
some years past, have been most cordially received by working men, 
were unable to help forward the great work of intellectual regen- 
eration and advancement. They possessed no store of reading: 
they were not men of cultivated minds. Oppression had girt them 
up to political antagonism; and they went forth to rouse their or- 

'“Fiain Speaker, March 24, 1849, 

“ Jbid. 
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der, and to speak out its mind against class tyranny. Their his- 
tory will make an important chapter one day in the political and 
social chronicle of Britain; but this will only be when Time has 
taught the thinker to excuse their errors, from a consideration of 
their wrongs, and their deep sense of them.” 

Professor Peers, after quoting the above passage, rightly 
observes: 

Men like Cooper provided the link between the idealism of Ro- 
bert Owen and the age when it would begin to be realized in prac- 
tical results. Who can tell into what depths of apathy and degrada- 
tion, but for them, the working class of this country might have 
been plunged during the blackest days of its history? These men— 
Place, Lovett, Cooper ♦ * * made themselves into teachers at a cost 
which can scarcely be computed in these days when adult education 
has won for itself, largely because of their efforts, a sure place 
in the educational system of the country." 

Stagecoaches had not yet entirely disappeared in 1849, 
and in March Cooper went by coach from London to Ban- 
bury by way of Oxford. Having to wait three hours in 
the university city, he visited the Bodleian library and some 
of the colleges. After opening a “People’s Lecture 
Room” in Banbury, Cooper proceeded next day by coach 
to Leamington, and from thence to Birmingham by train 
for two nights of lecturing. His next stop was Man- 
chester, where his address of March 31, in a hall crowded 
to the rafters, was an appeal to young men to strive for 
mental culture in preparation for future leadership. The 
promotion of this cause he now held to be his greatest 
work. After speaking during the following week at Bol- 
ton, Manchester, and Padiham, he returned to London to 
speak on Sunday at the Hall of Science, following which 
he again set off for Lancashire. 

During April he published in the Pla/in Speaker an 
article attacking the principle of laissez-faire and support- 

^ Plain Speaker^ March 31, 1849. 

"‘^Thomas Cooper, the Leicester Chartist,” h>c, cit 

** Kingsley, after representing Alton Locke [chapter xiii] as 
making some exceedingly strong remarks upon the favoritism and 
exclusiveness of the tmiversiti^, added in a footnote, ^It must he 
remembered that these impressions of, and comments on, the univer- 
sities are not my own. They are simply what clever workmen 
thought about them from 1845 to 1850.” They certainly express the 
■sentiments of Cooper. 
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ing the position that a government ought “to procure 
wealth and comfort for a people directly.” The proper 
kind of government, he felt, should make provision for the 
education of the people, the proper cultivation of the land, 
encouragement of art, science, and literature, and feed- 
ing and housing the poor and helpless. Chartists, he said, 
should lay stress on such positive duties of the government 
and not on its negative aspects only.^® 

The workers of Manchester, he reported after his 
visit to that city, believed the existing state of society to 
be unjust and cruel, since it disabled the millions from 
sharing the benefits of science by allowing the wealthy to 
seize the advantages of improvements. “A settled sour- 
ness, a fixed sense of wrong, and, in general, of hostility 
to manufacturing employers,” he wrote, “pervades the 
working classes, not only in Manchester, but all of Lanca- 
shire.” He reported at some length the boasted glories 
of Manchester, but he also saw the obverse of the picture, 
as Macaulay apparently never did. The 80,000 Irish of 
Manchester, he stated, were living in dingy narrow alleys, 
where the air was infected by decaying vegetable matter, 
ashes, and “nuisance heaps,” amidst which crowds of un- 
washed, unkempt, and half-naked children crept and tum- 
bled about when the weather permitted them to quit the 
miserable sheds adjoining. “Who can restrain a complaint 
against our civilization,” he exclaimed, “when these sights 
are beheld in one street, and immense warehouses, stately 
dwellings, and gaily dressed merchants’ ladies in an- 
other:” 

Cooper spoke on the topic of self-education in Leeds 
on Monday, April 16, and on the same subject for the two 
days following in Sheffield. In this city a Dissenting 
minister named Bailey had established a “People’s College” 
{apparently the first experiment of this kind in England^ 
which Cooper described in some detail in the Plm% Speaker 


SpetXiktTf April 14, 1849. 
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of April 28. He at one time corresponded with Mr. Bailey 
regarding a similar institution for London, but illness pre- 
vented his going on with the plan. After describing labor 
conditions in Sheffield, he noted that some of the working- 
men associations had banded together to purchase land, 
which was being cultivated cooperatively. Shakespere’s 
birthday, the date on which he was writing, should be felt, 
be agitated for by the workers as a national holiday, as the 
great poet was indubitably a member of their order. 

Since the intelligence of the operative had to be 
united with the capital of the manufacturer to direct and 
superintend the machines which were producing wealth, he 
wrote in May, the workers had a claim to a much greater 
share in that augmented wealth than was represented by 
their wages. “Your working people,” he wrote in an open 
letter to James Garth Marshall, wealthy manufacturer and 
M. P. for Leeds, “will never suppose that they have each a 
claim to so large a share as you * * * but they say it can- 
not be right that one intelligence in you should enjoy all 
the comforts and luxuries of life, and two thousand intel- 
ligences, albeit of an inferior grade if you will have it so, 
should only achieve straitness of living, unhealthy habi- 
tations, difficulty in sickness, and the union workhouse in 
old age.” 

The older cloth manufacturers of Leeds, whose ex- 
pensive fine broadcloth was being driven out of the market 
by the cheaper “cotton- woolens” [i. e. shoddy] of Brad- 
ford, Huddersfield, and Halifax, had been accustomed to 
pension off their superannuated hands with ten shillings 
a week. Within a year of the elder Mr. Gott’s death, his 
sons having stopped this bounty, seven of the old workmen 
discharged without pension committed suicide. 

Following his final lecture at Leeds, on Tuesday, April 
24th, Cooper departed for York, where he spoke for two 
nights. He took time to visit the cathedral, which he 
praised enthusiastically. Prom York he proceeded to 
Newcastle, which he made his headquarters for the next 


” Plain Speaker, May 6, 1849. 
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fortnight. Besides speaking there six times to the largest 
audiences he had yet had, he went out to the adjoining 
communities of Shields, Sunderland and Winlaton. 

At the Stephenson steam-engine works in New- 
castle he found that as much work was then being done 
in four days as it had taken seven to accomplish only four 
years earlier. “The workmen conclude,” Cooper reported, 
‘^hat as they are not benefited by this, but injured, the 
system is wrong; for they are not so unreasoning as to 
confound that with the employer when his character 
merits respect.” The stained-glass works in Newcastle 
also interested Cooper greatly, and he declared that if he 
had a couple of millions a year he would, after educating 
every working man’s child, restore all the stained-glass 
windows in every cathedral in England. 

Leaving Newcastle on Monday, May 14, Cooper went 
on to Carlisle, which he reminded his writers was reputed 
to be the place where Adam Bell and Clim O’Clough had 
met. The portion of the old cathedral which had been 
repaired since his previous visit in 1846 he thought so 
ugly as to deserve being broken to pieces mercilessly. The 
hand-loom weavers, who had to work in unpaved rooms 
below the level of the street to secure the diimpness nec- 
essary for weaving, he found to be in even worse circum- 
stances than during this previous stay in the town, their 
average earnings amounting to but 6s. 6d. per week.-® 
Mechanics Institutes, which barred discussion of reli- 
gious and political questions and closed their libraries 
on Sunday, were not, he thought, meeting the need for 
inexpensive centers where young men could read and 
study, and he declared his intention of organizing shortly 
his own “general union for intelligence and enfranchise- 
ment" which would be directed by "a band of hearly and 
intelligent teachers who should perambulate from one part 
of the country to another.” 


^ Plain Speaker, May 26, 1847. 
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In Liverpool, which he visited on May 16 and 17, he 
found few who were interested in his new plans. His 
article in this city describes the political subserviency of 
its shipwrights, the miserable cellar-dwellings of its Irish, 
and the vice, wretchedness, and dissipation of its great sea- 
port; evils in sharp contrast to the conditions found in 
Birkenhead, just across the Mersey. 

Cooper was suimmoned back to London on May 18 be- 
cause of the illness of the person he had left in charge of 
the Plain Speaker. 

The Marquis of Granby’s motion that the House be 
adjourned over the “national fete — Derby Day” aroused 
Cooper’s wrath. 

It is a “national fete” for suckling marquises and lords * ♦ * 
while millions toil and starve. Ay, ay, sport away young fellow! 
the time is coming when you will have serious games to attend to. 
Think of putting the battlements of Belvoir in good repair, for you 
are going to bring about scenes in England that have not been wit- 
nessed these two hundred years." 

In this same issue of June 2, 1849, Cooper discussed for 
his workmen readers the liberal movement in France, 
Hungaiy, and Italy, the annexation of the Punjab, and 
the troubles in Ireland and Canada, and gave it as his 
opinion that the governing class would shortly bring about 
“a good-red-hot war” as a remedy for the smoldering dis- 
content everywhere; but he believed that what Pitt had 
wickedly adopted as an extinguisher for liberty would in 
the nineteenth century tend to hasten the triumph of the 
people, and the humiliation of the aristocracy. 

At the end of May, W. E. Forster, a consistently 
generous friend, asked for Cooper’s company during a 
brief visit to France, and offered to pay aU his expenses. 
His impressions of the only foreign country he ever visited 
Cooper wrote out for the Plain Speaker in four install- 
ments, entitled “Five Days in Paris” and “a Sunday at 
Calais.” He was greatly impressed by the convenience 
of everything in France, particularly of the furniture, 

'‘‘Plain Speaker, June 2, 1849. 

“/did, June 9, 16, 23 and 30, 1849. 
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“so utterly unlike the clumsy masses of mahogany with 
their black horse-hair seatings so common in London.” 
“Out of doors,” he added, “some corueeniences are as badly 
provided for as in London; but you cannot fail to note their 
attention to others.*’ “Next to the Louvre,” he remarked, 
“the old cathedral at St. Denis * * * was to me, who have 
a real passion for an old cathedral, the most precious sight 
I had in France.” Paris he pronounced to be “the gayest 
and most refined city in the world.” In one of the parks 
he introduced himself to two young French workmen, 
with whom he held an animated conversation on the Socia- 
lism of Robeit Owen. Finally he expressed a wish that 
the English would learn from the French how to make 
a good cup of coffee.^® Leaving Paris on Saturday night 
he arrived in Calais at three on Sunday morning, hoping 
to cross the Channel early, and so to reach London in time 
for his lecture that night at John Street, but found that 
there would be no boat until eight in the evening. Part 
of the morning he spent in attending the service at the 
Catholic cathedral, where he counted fifty men among up- 
wards of a thousand women. 

Returning to the John Street platform on June 17 
Cooper delivered, commencing with that date, three suc- 
cessive lectures on political conditions in Russia, in Hun- 
gary and Austria, and in Prussia and Germany. 

Kingsley was in London at this time “attending a 
Chartist meeting on the 3rd of June, and on the 19th a 
workmen’s meeting on the Land Colonization question.” 
He was evidently in touch with Cooper, for he wrote his 
wife that his Vittage Sermom “were being lent from man 
to man among the South London Chartists at such a pace 
that Cooper can’t get them back again. And the Man- 
chester men stole his copy of the Sainfs Tragedy." 

” The following week a correspondent wrote Cooper that the 
secret of good coffee was to use a permlator, which the writer de- 
scribed in detail, and nrged that some tinman put upon the market. 

"Letters and Memories labridged edn.J p. 117. 

"Ibid. 
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Cooper’s letter of June 16 “To the young men of the 
working classes” broached a new subject— the vital impor- 
tance of their launching a drive for individual petitions in 
favor of the Charter. The writer, who a short time be- 
fore had described himself as “a Chartist, though not 3 
member of any Chartist association,” urged' this new 
kind of tactics on the ground that after the fiasco of the 
previous year monster petitions could never possibly sue- 
ceed again. The extravagant expectations of what man- 
hood suffrage would accomplish are illustrated in the 
closing sentences of his appeal — “This establishment of 
Man’s dignity universally alone can make the world hap- 
py, can cast down its oppressions, and lay the foundations 
for universal justice, universal peace, and universal 
brotherhood.” Although Cooper advocated his new 
scheme with all the powers at his command it perished 
stillborn. 

With regard to union between the workers and the 
middle class. Cooper’s convictions had now completely 
changed. Unwilling himself to accept anything short of 
full manhood suffrage, he could nevertheless now write, 
“If a powerful section of the present electors can be 
brought to unite for the enfranchisement of three and a 
half millions— and will join with their demand the aboli- 
tion of Property Qualification — I wish them success.”®" 

In his final letter to young working-men Cooper ad- 
vised them that if they wished to know all the richnesfe of 
their native language they must venture into fields of 
literature which were neither popular nor utilitarian. For 
majesty and beauty of style he commended the works of 
Hooker, Jeremy Taylor, Sir Thomas Browne, and the prose 
of Milton. Of the writers of his own day he felt that only 
two could be placed in the highest class — Carlyle and Lan- 
dor. 

“This was on the occasion of his addressing » public 
called by the Parliapaentary and Financial Reform Association, 
which Sir Joshua Wajmsle, M. P., was chairman. 

“Plain Speaker, June 2, 1849. 
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Two “Revelations of a Clairvoyant” signed by Repooc 
Samoht [the editor’s name spelled backwards] appeared 
in the Plain Speaker during July. These represented con- 
versations, “overheard in the electric spirit,” between 
Louis Napoleon and the Duke of Lichtenburg, and between 
Disraeli and Herries. Both were savage caricatures of 
men whose political opinions Cooper heartily abhorred. 
The form was suggested by the revelations of a contem- 
porary charlatan who called himself “Davis the Pough- 
keepsie Seer.” 

The final number for this month of July contained 
also a long article on “Cultivation of Waste Lands by the 
Unemployed;” and the second issue fof August an article 
on Socialism which stated: 

Communism is growing. It is neither dead nor dying, but is 
taking hold of the minds of men in every walk of life. It cannot 
fail to do so. The world is wrong. Men See it, and are driven to 
reflect upon remedies.” 

The third week of August marked Cooper’s last appear- 
ance in the Plain Speaker save for his brief letter of re- 
signation published September 1. 

At the beginning of June Cooper had received a re- 
quest from a number of Leicester electors, chiefly work- 
ingmen, that he become a Candidate for M. P. from Leices- 
ter at the next election, whenever it should occur. In 
announcing his acceptance Cooper stated his platform 
would be : The Charter separation of church and state ; 
substitution of arbitration for war; Free Trade; home co- 
lonization; and “the intellectual advancement of the peo- 
ple by the establishment of schools and lending libra- 
ries.”’® On June 18 he went to Leicester to meet his 
supporters, and on June 27 he addressed a long letter to 
them through the medium of the Plain Speaker. Appeal- 
ing to the liberals of the middle class he declared: 

Experience and reflection produce healthy changes in a man; 
and I avow at once that the course I pursued while an inhabitant 
of your town I am incapable of now, and could not repeat in many 

^ Plain Speaker, August 11, 1849. 

Plain Speaker, June 9, 1849. 
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of its injudicious details. It was an earnest chivalry in the cause 
of the oppressed, but like the chivalry of the Middle Ages was mixed 
with much that after enlightenment must condemn.®' 

Shortly afterwards he withdrew his candidature, however, 
finding that the expense of campaigning was such as no 
poor man unsupported by local institutions could afford. 

At the beginning of July Cooper paid lecturing visits 
to Coventry, Cheltenham, and Northampton,®'* still endea- 
voring to arouse young men to “read and reflect.” It was 
the fatigue of these journeys, and the difficulty of super- 
vising the Plain Speaker during his absences from London 
which in part prompted his resignation the following 
month. 

Upon the death of Henry Hetherington in August 
Cooper delivered a “funeral elogd” on the character of this 
champion of an unstamped press and pioneer of Chartism 
at the John Street Institution, which was so well received 
that, after being printed in full in the Reasoner of the 
following week,®' it was included in slightly abbreviated 
form in a pamphlet published by Watson for the benefit 
of Hetherington’s family.®® The full lecture brings out 
more plainly than the pamphlet how far Cooper was even 
at this time from the uncompromising free-thinkers from 
whom he was to part company a few years later. In his 
“Last Will and Testament” Hetherington had avowed his 
disbelief in the existence of any alntighty, all-'wise, and 
benevolent God, and his conviction that death was an eter- 
nal sleep. Concerning these two statements Cooper said: 

I am not able to speak with such positiveness relative to the 
none-existence of a Deity, or of a Future State * * ♦ I am fully 
aware of the want of direct evidence; but there are some considera- 

Plain. Speaker, June 30, 1849. 

“ For an account of Cooper’s impressions of these towns see 
Plain Speaker, August 18, 1849. 

^Beasomr, September 5, 1849. 

“ The title of this 2d. pamphlet is “The Life and Character of 
Henry Hetherington from the EIog4 by T. Cooper * * *; the Oration 
at Kensal Green Cemetery by G. J. Holyoake * * *; the Speech of 
James Watson; a Tribute by W. J. Linton: with Hetherington's 
Last Will and Testament” London, 1849, 16 pp. 
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tions — wishes and longings perhaps they may be called — ^which ren- 
der me unable or unwilling to give up these doctrines. Yet, I repeat, 
I honour Henry Hetherington for his courageous honesty in making 
these confessions, both in life and in death. 

From July 8th until the end of the year Cooper spoke 
on alternate Sundays at John Street and the Hall of Science. 
Some of his subjects were: the Age of Chivalry; Raleigh 
and the Age of Elizabeth; the Reign of Queen Anne; and 
the Administration of Pitt. He lectured also during these 
months on the “life®’’ and genius” of Rousseau, Voltaire, 
Sir William Jones, Sir Isaac Newton, Shakespere, Milton, 
Shelley, Byron, and Burns, and also on Gulliver’s Travels 
and Godwin’s Poliiical Justice. 

His lecture criticizing “The Doctrine of Robert Owen” 
was printed in full from his own notes in the Reasoner 
of October 24. He there stated that although he had al- 
ways accepted Owen’s fundamental dogma that man is 
completely the creature of circumstances existing before 
and after his birth, he was not prepared to accept Owen’s 
conclusion from these premises that men were entitled 
neither to praise nor blame, merit nor demerit. Such a 
position. Cooper felt, was a complete denial of all morality. 
Holyoake, who had begun his career as a Socialist lecturer, 
explained that as respected the origin of a man’s action, the 
Socialists neither praised nor blamed, but with regard to 
the effects of his conduct and of his opinions on society, 
they distinguished actions into useful and pernicious, and 
opinions into true and false. Wrong acts and wrong opin- 
ions met with disapprobation, not as punishment, but so 
that the erring might get right and the bad amend.®'* 

When a friend signified his intention towards the end 
of this year of calling upon Ebenezer Elliott, Cooper asked 
•him to present a copy of the Purgatory of Suicides to the 

"“When treating poetry,” he wrote to “Men of the Future” 
[Letter 6] “it is better to treat the Life of the poet as the basis 
of the theme. All great poets whose lives we know anything about 
had deeply eventful lives. They were all great wrestlers with men 
and things.” 

"Setwoiter, November 7, 1849. 
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Corn Law Rhymer, with a request that its author be per- 
mitted to call. The following note resulted: 

Hargate Hill, near Barnsley, 
9th September, 1849. 

Dear Mr. Cooper: 

Stone deaf as I am at present, and agonized with unintermit- 
ting pain, I could not welcome a visit from Dante himself, even if 
he brought with him a sample of the best brimstone-pudding which 
may be prepared for me in the low country. But if I should recover, 
and you then happen to be in my neighborhood, you will need no 
introduction but your name; and I will promise you a hearty wel- 
come, bacon and eggs, and a bed. 

I am, dear sir. 

Yours very truly, 

Ebenezer Elliott” 

Elliott’s death on December 1, 1849,*“ prevented the meet- 
ing from taking place. 

A wealthy sympathizer with free thought and work- 
ing-class education named C. J. Jenkins, upon his death in 
November of this year, bequeathed a legacy estimated at 
ten thousand' pounds for the establishment and endowment 
of an “Institution for the Working Classes,” and named 
Thomas Cooper as one of the committee in charge of the 
expenditure of the bequest.** The proposed Institute was 
never inaugurated, however, as the will was contested, and 
after two years of litigation finally set aside.*® 

Kingsley was in regular correspondence with Cooper 
at this time, but not naany of the letters which passed be- 
tween them have been published. One from Kingsley dated 
December 6, 1842, announced' the writer’s unfavorable 
opinion of Cobden’s suggestion that free-traders qualify 
as county voters by purchasing freehold property worth 
forty shillings a year. Kingsley feared the evil conse- 

pp. 319-^20, This letter wa$ first published in Cooper^s 
Jpumal of June 8, 1850, in connection with Richard Otley's remin- 
iscences of Elliott 

^ The PUin Speaker^ December 15, 1849, contained an obituary. 

December 5, 1849. 

March 5, 1851. 
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quences of absentee ownership if this plan were carried 
out, as he believed many such freeholds would be taken 
up by small retail tradesmen — “a class,” he wrote Cooper, 
“which you and I know are a curse to the workman.” 

Before the end of the year Cooper had been per- 
suaded to commence a new weekly penny periodical, to 
be published by his friend James Watson; and Cooper’s 
Journal, the last of his ventures of this kind, was initiated 
on January 5, 1850. The story of that periodical will be 
found in the following chapter. 

'^Letters and Memories, 1; 149. This letter is omitted from 
some of the later editions of the Kingsley biography. 



Chapter XXV 

COOPER’S JOURNAL AND CAPTAIN COBLER 

The rise and decline of Cooper’s Journal almost 
exactly parallels that of its predecessor, the Plain Speaker. 
Both were primarily journals of protest, and like many 
such publications before and since, the banning' numbers 
were in brisk demand. But while there are always many 
readers who enjoy attacks upon existing institutions, once 
the novelty of such assaults has worn off, and the public 
has learned what to expect, interest is apt to flag. This 
may have been one reason for the falling off in circula- 
tion of Cooper’s publications after the first few months 
of their existence. Another reason why neither of 
Cooper’s ventures lasted much longer than half a year was 
that his practice of setting off at the beginning of each 
spring for a lecture tour of the Midlands, Lancashire, and 
Yorkshire made it impossible for him to conduct a weekly 
published in London during the weeks he was out of the 
city, and resulted in his retirement from the Plmn Speaker 
at the end of August, after having contributed little or 
nothing to it for several weeks previously, and in the tem- 
porary suspension of Cooper’s Journal at the end of June, 
after he had again allowed his own contributions to 
dwindle away steadily as summer approached. 

“Cooper’s Journal: or. Unfettered Thinker and Plain 
Speaker for Truth, Freedom and Progress,” to give it its 
full title, was a penny weekly of about sixteen pages each 
number, the pages being about one third of the size of 
those of the larger four-page Plain Speaker. 

The initial number appeared on January 5, 1850, the 
first Saturday of the new year ; and thereafter the period- 
ical was issued regularly for twenty-six weeks, i. e. until 
June 29, 1850. It then suspended publication for three 
months, commencing 'again on October 5, and finally con- 
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eluding- on the 26th of the same month. Of the first num- 
ber 5000 copies -were sold, and this figure -was subsequent- 
ly increased to 9000 by the sale of back issues. The sec- 
ond and third numbers did almost as -well, but after the 
first month a steady decline in circulation set in, until by 
the end of June, -when the paper -was temporarily discon- 
tinued, the number sold -weekly was but 3,600. Upon re- 
newal of publication in October that circulation did net 
rise above 2000 copies, and at the end of that month 
Cooper announced that as he had no money to lose, and as 
a circulation of 2000 [which produced not much more than 
eight pounds] did not pay expenses, he was forced to dis- 
continue. He himself attributed the failure to the lack 
of support for a periodical which spoke out, and this was 
undoubtedly a potent contributing factor. His anti-sab- 
batarianism, his support of Chartism, national education, 
and “home colonization,” and his attacks upon the clergy, 
and upon the Gospels as unscientific legends, did doubtless 
shock many middle-class Victorians, and lead to his paper’s 
being looked upon as a dangerous and subversive influence. 
Even those who sympathized with his political and social 
program could be shocked by his frank and honest criti- 
cism of the New Testament records. We find Charles 
Kingsley, for instance, -writing to Ludlow : 

But there is something -which weighs awfully on my mind — 
the first number of Cooper’s Jotimal, which he sent me the other 
day. Here is a man of immense influence opening preaching Strauss- 
ism to the workmen, and in a fair, honest, manly way which must 
tell. 'Who will answer him? Who will answer Strauss? Who will 
denounce Strauss as a vile aristocrat, robbing the poor man of his 
Saviour — of the ground of all democracy, all freedom, all associa- 
tion — of the Charter itself?' 

To Cooper himself Kingsley wrote on February 15, 1850: 

Many thanks, for your paper. On theological points I will say 

’ Letters and Memories [Abridged edn.] p. 128, Thomas Hughes, 
who quoted this letter in his "Prefatory Memoir” [misdating' it 
1849] states in a footnote; “He [Kingsley] did the work himself. 
After many interviews and a long correspondence with him, Thomas 
Cooper changed his views, and has been lecturing and preaching 
for many years as a Christian.” As I show elsewhere. Cooper 
categorically denied being converted by Kingsley. 
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nothing. We must have a good stand-up fight some day, when we 
have wind and time. In the meantime I will just say that I believe 
as devoutly as you, Goethe, or Strauss, that God never does — if 
one dare use the word, never can — ^break the Laws of Nature, which 
are His Laws * * + but that Christ’s Miracles seem to me the 
highest realization of those very laws. How? you will ask — ^to 
which I answer, you must let me tell you by and by ’" * * ‘The 
days are evil, and we must redeem the time,’ — our one chance for 
all the Eternities to do a little work for God and the people, for 
whom I believe he gave His well-beloved Son. That is the spring 
of my work, Thomas Cooper; it will be yours; consciously or un- 
consciously it is now, for aught I know, if you be the man I take 
you for.’ 

The articles thus denounced — ^but not answered— were 
based on the eight discourses which Cooper had delivered 
at the John Street Institution during the previous winter, 
and which he was this year repeating at the Hall of 
Science. They contain very little which is not today wide- 
ly known, and in liberal Protestant circles generally ac- 
cepted; and they demonstrate very clearly that the con- 
troversy between Modernist and Fundamentalist is not 
peculiar to America or to the twentieth century. After 
his second conversion Cooper himself wrote a brief treatise 
on the Value and Verity of the Miracles of Christ, but in 
that work he by no means answers the questions or over- 
throws the principal points made in his “Critical Exegesis 
of Gospel History, based on Strauss' Leben Jesu," of twen- 
ty-six years earlier. In this work of his old age he ac- 
cepts the miracles as having happened exactly as they are 
recorded by the evangelists, just as he accepts the whole 
of the redemption scheme. This allows him to account 
for the m iracles as deliberate suspensions of natural law 
by an omnipotent God for the purpose of proving Christ’s 
identity, first to himself, and afterwards to others. Yet 
in the concluding chapter of this record ef faith Cooper 
honestly admits: 

What are called the Evidences of Christianity will seldom 
suffice to win a man to faith who has no wish to believe. Com- 
mon as it is for writers on the Evidences to assert that it needs 


^Letters and MemorUa 1:325-6. 
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but the employment of the ordinary powers of understanding for 
men to become convinced of the Truth of Christianity, I believe 
that this is not true. A man may exercise much more than or- 
dinary powers of understanding and consideration upon the very 
clearest array of ^‘Evidences” and yet be unconvinced. * * * I find 
that I must receive many things for solid truth which I cannot 
reason out logically. I dare not pass judgment on other men. 
They are answerable to their Maker, only. I cannot live in a 
world of cold negations. It is a wonder to me that other men 
can live in such a world. But I do not condemn them for it.“ 

Evidence of this inability to 'live in a world of cold 
negations”, and an unmistakably prophecy of his speedy 
arrival at faith because of a never absent wish to believe, 
are plainly present in the paragraph which prefaces the 
very first installment of the 1850 agnostic articles: 

All who arc afraid of thinking, and vrho dread that the People 
should think, on the most important of all subjects, will censure 
me for the publication of these discourses. I yield to none in fer- 
vent admiration and love for the character of Christ. Under all 
changes of opinion, his moral beauty has ever kept its throne in 
my heart and mind, as the most worshipful of all portraitures of 
goodness. I seek to multiply, not to lessen the number of his true 
disciples. Deeply convinced that the rapid growth of enquiry, and 
the spread of scientific information, among the great body of the 
People, are destroying all belief in what is evidently legendary, 
I am anxious to aid the preservation, in some minds at least, of 
continued and purified attachment to the substance of Christianity, 
while its shadows are being dispelled. I know no higher teaching 
than Christ’s: I acknowledge none. But his religion no longer 
commends itself to me by mysterious or miraculous sanctions. I 
hold it to be the most perfect version of the Religion of Humanity; 
and for that reason desire to see it divested of all legendary in- 
crustations that may prevent its reception with sincere and earnest 
thinkers. The great work of Strauss assisted me much in coming 
to a clear and determinate conclusion respecting the source of the 
corruptions in the real history of Christ; and with a view to help 
others who might experience similar difficulties to mine, I delivered 
these discourses.** 

Some installment of the “Critical Exegesis” appeared 
in every one of the thirty numbers of Cooper’s Jottmal. 

^Th 0 Verity and Vahw of the Miracles of Ckrktt an appeal 
to the common sense of the people [6ih thousand], London, 1887, 
pp. 169470. 

*Cooper*B Journal^ January 5, 1850. 
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The thesis of the series, which was primarily a mere re- 
statement of Strauss’s work, is that the New Testament 
accounts of the miracles, and also of Christ’s birth, bap- 
tism, temptation, transfiguration, passion, resurrection, 
and ascension are merely popular legends of writers who 
frequently contradict each other, and about whom little is 
certainly known. Only seven of the lectures were pub- 
lished, but as the eighth merely presented Cooper’s own 
ideas regarding the character of Christ, without reference 
to Strauss, it was not properly a part of the “Critical Exe- 
gesis.” 

For the Journal, Cooper also wrote out three of his 
orations [those on the Life and Genius of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, the Age of Chivalry, and Moral and Political Lessons 
of Gidliver’s Travels '] ; all interesting examples of a type 
of lecture which attracted hundreds of intelligent artisans 
and middle class people during the 1860’s. 

Three abusive and satirical letters to the Bishop of 
Exeter, and three others to various lords temporal, were 
also numbered among the editor’s contributions. Of his 
other regular contributions those relating his reminis- 
cences of Wordsworth, expressing his approval of the 
short-lived cooperative workshops founded by the Christian 
Socialists, and testifying to the value of mesmerism for 
the relief of the incurable invalidism of his wife are per- 
haps the most interesting. 

He was induced to try the effect of mesmerism upon 
Mrs. Cooper by the recommendation of his medical friends 
Doctors Eliotson and Ashbumer, and has thus described 
the result: 

By means of slow passes with the open hand — at first from 
the top of the forehead to the throat, but at length to the feet, the 
patient, if i am well, and my nerves at ease, falls into refreshing 
alumber; but if I am under nervous irritability, or in ill health, 
the sleep is only imperfect— -that is to say, the patient does not 
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become unconscious. * * Whenever the mesmerism is unavoidably 

neglected, pain and weakness return — ^which no medicine ever yet 
prescribed for her can do more than imperfectly relieve.^ 

Cooper also wrote for his Journal four letters of a 
second series “To the Young Men of the Working Classes,” 
these letters forming the opening article of the first num- 
ber for each month. Letter I repeated his former sugges- 
tion that all workingmen’s organizations unite to form a 
National Progress Union. While he received many com- 
munications approving the scheme, and an attempt was 
made at Manchester to put it into operation, the plan was 
too vague in outline, and too little the spontaneous desire 
of the associations themselves, to be successful. Letter II 
repeated the appeal for individual petitions to Parliament 
in support of the Charter, but was like the previous sum- 
mons fruitless of result. Letter III gave some hints as to 
subject matter and style of prose compositions suitable for 
working class periodicals, and it was urged that the num- 
ber of such publications be increased. Letter IV discussed 
the question, “WTiat is the best standard and school of 
poetry?” Cooper’s conclusion was that no school should be 
set up as supreme, and that a catholic or universal taste 
in poetry was the only creditable taste. In this letter he 
also analyzed the poetry of Pope at some length, commend- 
ing it for many and great excellencies, though he thought 
it could not be numbered in the very first rank of poetry. 
He especially recommended this poet to young versifiers, 
declaring that if one could not learn the mechanics of 
poetry from Pope he could learn them nowhere. This was 
announced as the first of a series of articles on the schools 
of poetry, but the others were never written. 

The writer who, next to Cooper, contributed the larg- 
est number of prose articles to the Journal was Prank 
Grant. The son of a clergyman, he was confined to his 
couch by paralysis, from which he contributed frequently 
to free thought publications. The principal contributor of 
poetry to Cotyper^s Journal was Gerald Massey, who is said 


‘Cooper's Journal, January 26, 1850. 
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to have been the original of Felix Holt the Radical.^ Bom 
in 1828, Massey survived until 1907. He published his 
first book of verse in 1851. Fourteen of his poems ap- 
peared for the first time on the poetry page of Cooper's 
Journal. W. Moy Thomas, afterwards editor of Cassell’s 
Magazine, also contributed verse to Cooper’s periodical; 
as did the editor himself on two occasions. William Jones, 
one of the collaborators in the Chartist Hymn Book, also 
contributed frequently, many of his poems, which usually 
dealt with the beauties of nature, being really excellent. 

A page of selections from the writings of such men as 
Landor, Dr. Johnson, Carlyle, Emerson, Shelley, Bentham, 
Addison, and William Godwin also appeared every week, 
under the jejune heading “Thinkings.” Reviews, usually 
very brief, and of no critical value, likewise appeared fre- 
quently. They usually dealt with volumes of poetry by 
working class authors, or with books and pamphlets bear- 
ing on social problems. By no means the least interesting 
part of the nuagazine was Cooper’s “Answers to Corre- 
spondents.” To one who had submitted a copy of verses he 
wrote : “There is a touch of the real spirit of Burns about 
them— but the subject! — ^fie upon it! it would not do to 
print anything so naughty.” 

He found it necessary to deny repeatedly at this time 
that he was the author of “The Infidel’s Text-Book,” which 
was the work of Robert Cooper, an atheist of the Bradlaugh 
type, who was not related to him. 

The return of better times with the beginning of the 
new decade was doubtless another reason for the non-suc- 
cess of Cooper’s Journal. With the return of prosperity 
the workers lost much of their former interest in radical 
publications. As early as March of this year Cooper was 
writing to a correspondent, “So long as abundance of em- 
ployment continues workingmen cannot be roused to ef- 
fort. And who can wonder at it who remembers their 
Jong and severe deprivations, and the influence* with 

• Walker, H., lAterature of tise Vietturim Era, p. 447. 
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which they are surrounded?” In the final issue of his 
weekly in October he stated: “I have said little of the 
condition of working-men in these hasty notes. To my 
unspeakable gratification I found a great decrease of suf- 
fering in every district I visited : the reports of abundant 
employment being nearly general.” 

Although it must be confessed that Cooper’s little pe- 
riodical was not a particularly brilliant or important pub- 
lication, the articles by the editor were uniformly more 
original, more forceful, and more interesting than those of 
his handful of contributors. When it is remembered that 
these articles were written, and the paper gotten together 
and issued, in the intervals of a busy life as a lecturer, the 
wonder is, not that the weekly was sometimes feeble, but 
that it was so often good. There can be no question either 
as to the value of Cooper’s Journal, and of his previous 
publications also, as an educational force amongst his 
readers. Cooper’s periodicals were cheap enough to be 
within the reach of all, and, as we have shown, their con- 
tents included history, English literature, economics, po- 
litical theory, and a large amount of poetry. New and 
wider horizons stretching beyond their immediate limited 
experience were thus disclosed to the workers. At the 
same time, through Cooper’s continual references to the 
popular struggles of history they received a sense of con- 
tinuity with the past, while the discussion of foreign ef- 
forts to attain freedom created a fraternal feeling for the 
working classes of other countries. 

Shortly after the suspension of his last periodical, a 
spirited exchange of opinion took place between Cooper 
and Holyoake with regard to their respective attitudes to- 
wards the founder of Christianity. This difference de- 
veloped out of Holyoake’s comment upon an article pub- 
lished by the Ayr Observor on “Popular Infidelity” which 
had declared that the Beasmer, Free-thinker, and Cooper’s 
Journal all abounded in ridicule and sneers against Chris- 
tianity. Holyoake denied the truth of this charge, and as- 
serted that on the contrary “Cooper’s Journal abounds in 
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eulogies upon the character of Christ so extravagant and 
fulsome that they must be particularly distasteful to 
Christ, if he is conscious of it.” ’’ Cooper challenged this 
statement in a letter which reminded Holyoake that he 
had offered no objection when, at a fireside conversation 
a few days previously. Cooper had expressed his fervent 
admiration for the character of Christ, but on the con- 
trary had remarked that he thought “it well there was 
someone among the freethinkers who could maintain such 
principles conscientiously.” ® In his reply Holyoake ex- 
plained : 

My not making my usual objections at the visit Mr. Cooper 
alludes to should not have misled him to suppose my acquiescence 
in his “admiration.” Mr. Cooper will remember many instances 
of my professed dislike of obtruding my opinions controversially 
upon my friends — which would be the maxim of St. Paul “Be con- 
stant in season and out of season” reduced to practice — a maxim 
that has converted many a friendship into a punishment. I shall 
ever save my friend Mr. Cooper from this annoyance, which he 
would ill bear; but, to save him from misconstruing the quality 
of my silence, I shall always be ready to tell him, at proper times 
and in proper places, that his “fervent admiration” of the char- 
acter of Christ is to me as inexplicable as ever, and as indefensible.* 

During the first part of 1850 Cooper lectured at five 
different London institutions, as follows. At the Hall of 
Science from January 6 to February 17 he continued to 
deliver fortnightly the lectures summarized in the “Crit- 
ical Exegesis.” From March 3 to May 26 his Sunday lec- 
tures at this hall were a repetition of orations previously 
delivered elsewhere. At John Street his fortnightly Sun- 
day evening lectures of January 13 and 27 dealt with Eng- 
lish history; after that until May 19 his subjects were: 
Defoe, Newton, Columbus, Cortez, Pizarro, Washington, 
Rousseau, and Voltaire. At the Finsbury Institution he 
spoke on Newton, Milton, and Sir William Jones on Mon- 


^ Beeaomr, October 31, 1850. 
*Ibid, November 6, 1850. 
December 11, 1850. 
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days during January and February. At the Gould Square 
Mechanics Institute during the same months he lectured on 
Wednesday evenings on two of these same figures and also 
on the Age of Elizabeth and the Wrongs of Ireland. 
At Temperance Hall, Broadway, Westminster, he lectured 
four times on similar subjects. 

He departed from London for his customary tour of 
the provinces on May 27 visiting Coventry and Hull, and 
arriving in New’scastle-on-Tyne on June first. After 
speaking twice at Newcastle on Biblical subjects in his 
accustomed critical manner, on Monday, June 3, he visited 
Sunderland. Here a “New Connexion” Methodist ob- 
jected to the lecturer’s avoiding all mention of religion in 
his remarks upon Milton, and attributing the poet's peace- 
ful death to his virtuous life. Cooper angrily offered to 
cancel his lecture on Burns for the following evening, but 
when a large majority of the audience expressed their dis- 
agreement with his critic, he consented to deliver it. For 
the rest of the week he spoke in Newcastle, and except for 
a visit to North Shields, he continued to give addresses in 
this city until the end of the month. 

On July 1st he proceeded to Stockton, then to Middle- 
borough, and then for two days he remained in York. 
After a visit to Leeds he continued on to Bradford, Keigh- 
ley, Wakefield, Hoddersfield, Doncaster and Rotherham, 
finishing up at Sheffield. 

Through the unfailing generosity of W. E. Forster 
he was able to spend three weeks of this summer at the 
hydropathic sanitorium situated at Ben Rhydding, near 
Otley, in Yorkshire.'** He left this institution feeling in 
better health than at any time after his imprisonment, and 
by the daily use of wet bandages and a “dripping sheet” 
he hoped to continue so. From Ben Rhydding he went to 
the Staffordshire Potteries, where he was gratified to find 

“Cf. Cooper’s Journal, p. 154 and Life, p. 328. The autobio- 
graphy mistakenly dates this visit during the following year. 
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that in consequence of his having been refused the use of 
the Town Hall some months before, the Chartists of Han- 
ley and Shelton had recently purchased a vacated Primi- 
tive Methodist chapel, and converted it into a meeting 
place of their own, where Cooper was invited to address 
them whenever he came to the Five Towns.” 

The year 1850 was notable in Cooper’s life, among 
other things, as marking the publication finally of his his- 
torical romance Ca/ptcdn Cobler, that fateful work which 
while still in manuscript had seduced its author to seek his 
fortune in London, and whose completion had been one of 
the literary labors which had filled up his prison hours. 
This story was issued first in twenty-five weekly parts 
priced at a penny each. The first number was presented 
gratis to all purchasers of the ninth number of Cooper’s 
■Journal (March 2, 1850) . Thereafter a new part appeared 
each week for eighteen weeks; but the nineteenth number 
did not come out until the first of October, publication of 
the romance remaining in abeyance during the suspension 
of the Journal, but continuing for three or four weeks be- 
yond the termination of that publication. Late in 1850 
Watson issued it as a bound volume of 402 pages, at a list 
price of half a crown. 

Like so much of Cooper’s early work, Captain Cobler 
was inpired by the historical associations of Lincoln, Tork- 
sey, Gainsborough, and neighboring towns on the Trent, 
all of which figure prominently in the story. It is a his- 
torical novel of the Walter Scott school, the action taking 
place during the reign of Henry VIII. That monarch him- 
self appears in the final pages, and many of the author’s 
early poems are introduced into the text. The plot cen- 
ters around the religious rising of 1536 known as the “Pil- 
grimage of Grace,” which planned to overthrow the king be- 
cause of his attacks upon the monasteries and other Cath- 
olic organizations; and then to form a new government, 
principally from the priesthood. The leader of the rebel- 

Journal, October 19, 1850. 
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lion in the vicinity of Lincoln Cooper represents to have 
been the Benedictine Prior of Oxeney and Barlings. To 
impress the minds of the common people, whose support 
was highly necessary, this leader assumed a peculiar dress, 
one of the distinguishing marks of which was a large leath- 
ern apron tied cn over the wearer’s other apparel, from 
which fact he became known as “Captain Cobler,” the an- 
cient spelling of this last word being retained. As the up- 
rising instigated by this courageous prelate forms the back- 
bone of the novel, all the other characters and sub-plots be- 
ing connected to it in one way or another, the romance is 
well named “Captain Cobler ; or the Lincolnshire Rebellion : 
an historical romance of the reign of Henry VIII.” This 
type of fiction is still popular [witness the wide vogue of 
Anthony Adversel and while it would be folly to rank 
Cooper among its great practitioners, his romance equals 
in interest and power the productions of a Clara Reeve or 
Jane Porter. Captain Cobler displays a wide acquaintance 
on the part of its author with old chronicles of the period, 
and also his excellent understanding of medieval and re- 
naissance life and character and remarkable knowledge of 
Gothic architecture and of the medieval remains in and 
about Lincoln. The plot is woven with sufficient skill to 
sustain the reader’s interest until the end, and the dozen 
jjrincipal characters and score of minor ones are introduced 
and kept before the reader with considerable adroitness. 
It is true that the characters who represent the nobility are 
largely conventional, two of the most important, Lord Hu- 
sey and the fair Lila, being mere Dresden-china figures; 
bnt the representation of commoners is, on the whole suc- 
cessful. At times the stock repetitions are tedious, and 
occasionally the author falls into the error of exhibiting his 
antiquarian lore at too great length. 

The plot too, though not lacking in interest, abounds 
in cliches, such as castles and town-houses with secret pas- 
sages; a scheming, highly-connected Jewish money-lender; 
two pairs of twins, born on the same day of mothers who 
are sisters and two of them spirited away in childhood and 
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reared one as a gosherd and the other amongst the gypsies ; 
and the rescue of the gypsy-bred heroine in the nick of 
time from assault first by the king of the gypsies, and 
later by Henry VIII of England. 

Yet in spite of its obvious faults the volume remains 
an impressive performance for a man of Cooper’s limited 
O'pportunities. His real enthusiasm for the period, and the 
long incubation and repeated revision which the work re- 
ceived, make it one of his best prose productions. Had 
this romance received the imprint of some well-knovrai pub- 
lishing house it might have achieved popularity, and in- 
creased the author’s reputation. As it was, its publication 
by the noble but obscure James Watson,’^ whose name when 
recognized conveyed to middle-class readers the idea of a 
dangerous radical and atheist, who had been several times 
in prison, effectively shut it out from consideration by the 
vast public which could afford to buy it. Warner’s Dic- 
tionary of Authors in its article on Cooper states that “His 
Captain Cohler and Poetical Works are well-known” but I 
have been unable to find a single review of the work, and 
it does not seem to have sold more than the original limited 
edition. 

Cooper resumed his speaking engagement at John 
Street and the Hall of Science at the beginning of Septem- 
ber, speaking at these institutions alternately on Sunday 
during the remaining four months of the yeai’. During 
October he also spoke on Monday evenings at the Temper- 
ance Hall. During these months he also went out twice to 
Cheltenham, and once each to Norwich and the pleasant 
rural town of Diss. During September he lectured on De- 
foe, Beckett, and the philanthropists Gilpin, Oberlin, and 
John Howard. His topics for October were; Washington, 
Byron, Sir William Jones, Dr. Johnson, Robert Peel, Shel- 
ley [twice] and the Poetry of Peter Pindar. At John 
Street during November he delivered a series of week-day 


"For a brief account of the life and character of Watson, see 
the Memoir by W. 3. Linton. 
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lectures on Astronomy, and on Sundays a series on the his- 
tory of Greece, which was not concluded until March 1851. 

So eloquently did he plead the need of the John Streel 
organization for new quarters at the close of one of his 
Sunday evening addresses in November that one member 
of the audience arose to pledge five hundred pounds to- 
wards the erection of such a social center as Cooper had 
described. Others followed with pledges of one hundred 
pounds, twenty pounds, etc. In view of the general enthu- 
siasm Cooper promised that specifications would be imme- 
diately drawn up, and all interested given an opportunity to 
contribute to a building fund.’'' The following month a 
Metropolitan Building Company was duly organized, with 
the announced intention of erecting [or purchasing] a hall 
provided with .rooms, library, book-shop, and audi- 
torium seating at least three thousand persons.” Cooper 
was appointed Corre-ponding Secretary, and also made a 
Trustee. Had there been other supporters of the plan as 
able and energetic as he it might have been carried through. 
As it was, the Metropolitan Institution Company [as it was 
named at the time of its incorporation] disposed of only 
2097 shares in four years,' ' which provided little more than 
half of the five thousand pounds necessary, even though 
the shares could be bought by paying installments as smal’ 
as six-pence per week. As W. D. Saull sadly reported, the 
project had not touched the mass of the people,"' and even- 
tually it had to be abandoned. 


^'Rvmon€i\ November 20, 1850. 

Reasoner, March 12, 1851. 

Reamner, March 2, 1853. 

January 21, 1855. The John Street premises were 
held on a lease which expired in 1857. 
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ALDERMAN RALPH AND THE FAMILY FEUD 
THE END OF SECULAR LECTURING 

From the time of his release from prison until the be- 
ginning of 1848 the Coopers lived in lodgings: first in 
Blackfriars Ro'w, the address from which the prefaces to 
the Prison Rhyme and Baron’s Yule Feast were dated; 
then in Islington; and finally in Devonshire Street, Red 
Lion Square. But from February 1848 they occupied a 
comfortable house at 5 Park Row, Knightsbridge, with 
windows overlooking Hyde Park. Cooper was able to 
lease this dwelling because the deterioration of the neigh- 
borhood had lowered the rent and brought it temporarily 
within his means. Although the house had to be ap- 
proached through a tenement property its windows com- 
manded a view of the Park, with its fashionable parade, 
and glimpses of royalty. But in the spring of 1851 the 
crowds which poured into London to attend the Great Ex- 
hibition and visit Crystal Palace made the Hyde Park 
location intolerably noisy and disagreeable. To escape 
the hubbub and confusion Cooper sublet the premises for 
the summer, sent Mrs. Cooper to her sister in Lincoln, and 
set off himself on a six months’ lecturing tour.’ 

He went first to the Five Towns, where he remained 
for about a fortnight ; then to Manchester, where he stayed 
for another two weeks. On June 2 he left Fleetwood by 
steamer for Belfast. He spent eleven days in this Irish 
city, during which he delivered nine addresses. At first 
the Irish people seemed to him little different from the 
English, but his final impression was that “it was diffi- 

’ During the first part of 1861, until his departure ‘in May, 
Cooper lectured on Sunday evening at John Street and the Hall 
of Science alternately. Holyoake advised his Scotch subscribers 
that Cooper was “incomparably the most attractive of all our metro- 
politan lecturers.” 
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cult to get fair hold of their minds,” and that the work- 
ingmen “had no strong sympathy with the distinct idea of 
Chartism.” ^ At the conclusion of his final lecture ■' he 
remarked to the audience that their faces seemed so Eng- 
lish, he could hardly think they should class themselves 
with the Keltic race." A young workman immediately 
sprang to his feet to spurn the idea “that they were either 
like the English, or wished to be like them,” and to pro- 
claim that “Nationality — independent nationality!” was 
the one desire of all patriotic Irishmen.” His 1851 account 
of this incident Cooper concluded as follows: 

I did not shrink from uttering my conviction that the separa- 
tion of Ireland from England was impracticable; and avowed that 
as an Englishman I could not desire it, though I did not wonder 
Irishmen wished for it when I remembered the seven hundred 
years of misgovernment and wrong their country had experienced 
from mine.'' 

The account in the autobiography, which is more cir- 
cumstantial, exhibits also an interesting change of em- 
phasis: 

^^If you had what you call ‘Nationality' — that is entire separa- 
tion from England — ^today, what would you have tomorrow? I 
will tell you. Intestine war and bloodshed-— fierce war between 
Protestant and Catholic — and finally, domination by some foreign 
power, whether French or American; and while the new conquerors 
used you to mortify Old England, you would be no happier your- 
selves, and would soon desire to unite with us again.” 

The elder part of my audience cried “Hear, hear,” vociferous- 
ly; but the younger cried “No, No!” and I speedily brought the 
meeting to an end, I may briefly say I have never felt any un- 
controllable desire to visit Ireland since.* 


‘^Leader, August 23, 1851, This long and detailed account of 
Cooper's tour of Ireland and Scotland was the work of Cooper 
himself. In a letter to Maurice Br. Jelf characterized this pub- 
lication as “socialistic, communistic, and atheistic.” 

“On Shelley, Cooper states, “Such commendation as I gave 
his beautiful poetry seemed to excite ten times the applause I re- 
ceived w^hen I eulogized our glorious Shakespere or Milton” — Life, 
p. 324. 

* Lender, August 23, 1851. 

^Ibid. 

'Life, pp. 325-326. 
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Leaving Belfast on Saturday, June 14, he landed at 
Androssen in Scotland at eight that evening, and proceeded 
at once to Glasgow. He had his first experience with the 
strictness of the Scotch sabbath next day, when he found 
it impossible to obtain either food or drink without return- 
ing to his lodgings. In Glasgow Cooper spoke five times; 
and at Paisley nearby four times. He also visited several 
other neighboring towns, spending more than three weeks 
altogether in and around Glasgow. The warm hearts of 
the Scotch people and the magnificent scenery of their 
country made his visit to Scotland ''superlatively enjoy- 
able,'’ although he had no patience with their "gloomy, 
slaving, soul-grinding doctrine and practice of Sabbata- 
rianism." 

While at Glasgow he seized the opportunity to visit 
the birthplace of Robert Burns, and to call upon the poet's 
only living sister, Mrs. Begg, a woman then eighty years 
old. In response to his question he reports her as saying : 

‘T never saw my brother drunk •' nor did I ever know him 
to be drunk. It is true I saw but little of him in the latter part 
of his life, but his son, who was with him almost constantly, told 
me he never saw his father the worse for liquor but once. ^ * 
His son also said that though his father would come home late 
during the latter part of his life, when they lived in Dumfries, 
yet he was always able to examine bolts and bars, and went to 
observe that the children were right in bed, and always acted like 
a sober man” “Besides,” added the intelligent old lady, “how was 
it possible that my brother could be a drunkard when he had so 
small an income, and yet a few weeks before his death, owed 
nobody a shilling? That speaks for itself.” Mrs. Begg further 
confirmed what I also learned in Glasgow from persons who had 
known every circumstance of the close of Burns* life, that Allan 
Cunningham has sorely mis-stated several important matters. 
Burns did not die in the dramatic style which Allan tells of . * 

Mrs. Begg said that she had seen the two volumes of the new life 
of her brother by Robert Chambers, and the account was fairer 
than any she had ever seen before."' 

Prom Glasgow Cooper also made a trip to Loch Lo- 
mond, traveling down the lake by a small steamer to a little 


August 23, 1851. 
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inn at Rowerdrennan, from whence he set forth at one 
o’clock that same night with an Irish guide, and two young 
Scotch workingmen and their brides, for the top of Ben 
Lomond, to see the sun rise. When they arrived at the 
summit they saw the whole countryside spread at their 
feet, a view which had, one of the young Sco'ts said, in- 
spired a countryman of his to exclaim, “Eh, mon Jock, are 
not the works of the Almighty deevilish?” Cooper alone 
made the trip without the aid of whiskey.® 

Aberdeen, his second stop, impressed the lecturer as 
being an unusually fine city. The great success of his 
four speeches there may help to account for this impres- 
sion. At Dundee, where he visited the grave of Thom, 
he spoke three times; on one occasion getting into an ex- 
cited debate “on the foolish doctrine of physical force.” 
For this “loss of philosophy” he asked pardon in his news- 
paper article, as he did also for losing his temper with 
certain young teetotal enthusiasts Oif Edinburgh for their 
attempt to “dictate that I should practice what I know I 
could not practice without losing my strength and capacity 
for constant labour.” 

Edinburgh, because of the magical effect of its situa- 
tion, he ranked as the finest city in Britain. At Paisley 
he had visited the traditional birthplace of Wallace, “in 
company with the poet Mitchell and at Dumferline, where 
he spoke twice, he hunted up the abbey where Robert Bruce 
lies buried. 

Upon learning that Cooper was engaged to speak at 
Lasswade “Dr. Black,” [presumably Adam Black, the Scot- 
tish publisher] advised him to call upon DeQuincey, who 
was then living with his daughters about a mile beyond 
that place. Cooper did so, presented the “opium-eater” 
with a copy of the Pnrgatory, and “had two hours delight- 
ful conversation with him.” In his autobiography 
Cooper describes how angry DeQuincey’s elder daughter 

’Ibid, 

"Leader, August 23, 1851. 

“ Ibid. 
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became because of their visitor’s Chartist opinions, chid- 
ing her father for not maintaining his political principles 
against the radical. Poor DeQuincey was greatly dis- 
tressed lest Cooper should take offence, but he was merely 
amused. After dinner the kind-hearted essayist insisted 
on walking all the way back to Lasswade with his guest, in 
consequence of which Cooper was half an hour late in 
beginning his address.^* 

About the middle of August Cooper returned to Eng- 
land, where he lectured in some twenty-five towns in the 
North, the most important being Newcastle, Carlisle, 
Oldham, Halifax, Bradford, Leeds, York, and Hull. He 
traveled on the railways always by third-class coach, a 
conveyance which at that time was hardly better than an 
open carriage, as it permitted the snow to enter in winter 
and the rain in summer. Such exposure sometimes 
brought on a severe cold, and probably laid the foundation 
for the bronchitis which afflicted Cooper in his old age. 
He completed his tour by lectures in Norwich, Leicester, 
Hastings, Portsmouth, and Salisbury, interspersed with 
visits to Stratford and Stonehenge. Arrived in London 
once more at the beginning of November, he rounded out 
the year with lectures on Roman history at John Street, 
and the City Road Institution. At a “Free Discussion 
Festival” held on December 29 at the Hall of Science, 
Cooper was one of the speakers, land he also sang twice. 
He promised to speak again at the meeting of the follow- 
ing month, and to sing “Spread the Charter,” but illness 
prevented his attendance. 

A reconciliation between Cooper and Serjeant Tal- 
fourd was effected this year under curious circumstances. 
A naan calling himself Edward Youl, who had contributed 
frequently to HotviU’s Magazine during the 1840’s, suc- 
cessfully insinuated himself into the intimate acquaintance 
of both Howitt and Cooper. Towards the end of 1851 he 
disappeared from London, Early in 1852 Lord Brougham 

”Life, p. 327. 
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received a letter purporting to be from Howitt, and ask- 
ing for money. After Brougham had complied with the 
request he discovered that he had been swindled. A little 
later Cooper learned from W. J. Fox that Talfourd had been 
similarly approached by a forged letter, and had been 
happy to send Cooper twenty pounds to defray the expenses 
of his supposed illness. When a search was instituted for 
Youl all trace of him vanished in Liverpool. Cooper called 
upon Talfourd to explain the fraud, and was informed that 
he cared nothing about the loss of the money, except that 
it had no!t reached its intended destination. The Serjeant 
feared that Cooper was not getting rich by authorship, and 
pressed him so earnestly to accept a check in place of the 
embezzled one that Cooper finally consented to do so. When 
he came to examine the order on Coutts’ Bank, he found 
it was for twenty-five pounds. 

Fox was greatly amused when he learned of Talfourd’s 
generosity, and expressed his conviction that the eminent 
man was taking this means to relieve his conscience for 
his speech against Cooper in the House of Commons on 
June 20, 1848, shortly after the last great Chartist de- 
monstration. On that date Fox in the course of a speech 
supporting Hume’s motion for an enlargement of the fran- 
chise referred incidentally to Cooper, “whose noble poem,” 
he said, “was brought before the reading public chiefly 
through the recommendation of the noble gentleman op- 
posite [Disraeli]”*’ Talfourd, who upon resumption of 
the debate on July 6 was the next speaker in opposition, 
replied that while “he did not yield to his friend or to the 
honourable gentleman opposite in their intelligent admira- 
tion of that magnificent poem * * * he [the Serjeant] had 
been one of the counsel for the prosecution of Thomas 
Cooper, and he felt compelled to state the truth, that Tho- 
mas Cooper had delivered harangue upon harangue to the 
people in the Potteries, and the speeches of Thomas Cooper 

'’‘Life, p. 340; cf. Hansard, Srd ser. xcis, 940-941. Cooper’s 
summaries of the Parliamentary speeches in his autobiography are 
quite accurate, although not verbatim quotation. 
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were followed by deeds oif violence.” The rules of debate 
preventing Fox from speaking a second time, he 
requested Richard Cobden to get up and reply in [Cooper’s] behalf. 
And illustrious Richard Cobden did reply. He felt surprised, he 
said, that the learned Serjeant should have spoken of Cooper in 
the -way he did; for everyone who knew Mr. Cooper believed he 
had never advised or counseled violence, and no one regretted the 
occurrence of the violence alluded to more than Mr. Cooper him- 
self.” 

Pox told Cooper that a few days afterwards at one of 
Talfourd’s frequent social gatherings at his house in Rus- 
sell Square, the Serjeant admitted that he did not really 
believe Cooper had advised violence, and said he could not 
understand his own moral obliquity in speaking as he had ; 
to which Fox jovially replied that he had spoken “not for 
conscience but for the Minister’s” — having in mind a judge- 
ship.^“ Talfourd at that time had requested Fox to per- 
suade Cooper to come to see him, but Cooper had declined 
the invitation. The Youl fraud finally brought the two 
men together, and Cooper states that Talfourd’s subsequent 
gifts to him amounted altogether to nearly a hundred 
pounds.^’^ The Honorable Thomas Erskine, the presiding 
judge at Cooper’s last trial, Kingsley told him, likewise al- 
ways spoke of him with the utmost kindness,^® and when- 
ever he published a new book immediately sent out for a 
copy.i® 

The success of Kingsley’s Alton Locke, published by 
Chapman and Hall in 1850, induced Cooper to try his hand 
at producing a novel, and during the next four years he 
made four different attempts in this form. One was never 
completed ; another was revised and combined with another 
work; and tw'o were published by George Routledge and 
Company, the first in 1853 and the second in 1855. 

Life, pp. 340-341; cf. Hansard, 3rd ser. c. 178-179. 

'''Life, p. 341; cf. Hansard, 3rd ser. c. 184. 

^^Life, p. 342. 

Ibid. 

’®The letter quoted later from Kingsley to Hughes, referring 
to Erskine [but published with his name omitted] does not, how- 
ever, support this statement, 
p. 343. 
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Cooper’s first attempt was the result of Edward Chap- 
man’s remark to him, “I should think you could write a 
Chartist novel, and a successful one. You see Kingsley 
has succeeded; and you ought to know a good deal more 
about Chartism than he can possibly know.” =" Cooper 
accepted the suggestion, set to work, and by the end of 
1851 had finished his first work of this kind. It may have 
been this production which he had in mind when he wrote 
in the final number of Cooper’s Journal, “Although I have 
no inclination to appear in periodical literature again, I 
trust, at no very distant time, to produce something my 
countrymen of the Present and the Future may judge 
worthy of preservation.^^ The completed manuscript 
was delivered to Mr. Chapman, who submitted it to the 
firm’s literary' adviser for his opinion. Forster returned 
it with the comment, “Evidently prose fiction is not Mr. 
Cooper’s forte.” “ This criticism aroused Cooper to re- 
solve that he would some day write a novel which would 
be accepted in spite of John Forster’s opinions. Wisely 
putting the rejected manuscript to one side [he later re- 
worked parts of it into The Family Feud'\ he commenced 
upon an entirely new story, which he finished in ten months, 
%vriting the final pages on the morning of Wellington’s 
funeral, after sitting up all night. Cooper was at this 
time, 1852, forty-seven years old, and his childhood had 
been passed amidst the excitements of Wellington’s victo- 
ries. As he watched the funeral car pass out of sight, on 
his way to the office of Chapman and Hall, he felt that the 
death of the Great Duke had bx'oken the coupling-chain 
of the age. 

Once moi-e, owing. Cooper was convinced, to the con- 
tinued hostility of Forster, Edward Chapman returned his 
manuscript. Cooper may in this instance ha%'e been mis- 
taken about Forster ; at any rate when the book was finally 
issued it was handsomely reviewed in the Examiner. 

p. 334. 

® Cooper’s Journal, October 26, 1850. 

”Life, p. 335. 
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The work which Chapman had refused was accepted 
by Routledge, who paid the author one hundred pounds 
for it, and published it in 1853 under the title of Aider- 
man Ralph. On the title-page the author’s name appeared 
as “Adam Hornbook, student by his own fireside, and 
among his neighbours when he can obtain the arm-chair 
in the corner.” Similar labored whimsicality appears in 
the full title of the work, in the headings of the twelve 
books into which the two volumes were divided, and in 
many places in the novel itself. 

The division into twelve books, and the dedication of 
the first chapter of each book to a confidential address to 
the reader are evidently in imitation of Fielding; while the 
portrayal of the honest, eccentric alderman as a hero, and 
of Sir Nigel and his lawyer as villains owes something— -as 
do Cooper’s grotesque humble characters — ^to the influence 
of Charles Dickens and Douglas Jerrold, the only writers 
of fiction among his contemporaries whom Adam Horn- 
book deemed worthy of perusal. 

Like the mass of novels before and since, Alderman 
Ralph was for its day only, and it is not likely to be looked 
into again except by the curious student of the period. But 
if no better than a hundred other novels of the time, it 
was certainly no worse; and the reader capable of ignor- 
ing its naivete archness, and determined sprightliness 
will find that it relates a story of no little interest. 

The style throughout is garrulous, leisurely, and 
markedly colloquial, as illustrated by the title-page descrip- 
tion of Adam Hornbook, as well as by the title itself, which 
reads in full: “Aldernaan Ralph: or, the History of the 
Borough and Corporation of the Borough of Willowacre, 
with all about the Bridge and the Baronet, the Bridge-Deed 
and the Great Scholar, the Toll-Keeper and his Daughter, 
the Fiddler and his Virtues, the Lawyer and his Rogueries, 
and all the rest of it.” 

The originals of Alderman Ralph and of some of the 
other members of the Willowacre Corporation are to be 
found in the opening sketch <rf the second volume of Wise 
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Saivs and Modem Instcmces, entitled ‘The Old Corpora- 
tion/’ Dr. Dingyleaf is foreshadowed by “Master Zerub- 
babel, the Antiquary,” of the same work, and Jack Jiggs 
owes something to the earlier “Phil the Fiddler.” Willow- 
acre on the Slowflow represents in its essential features 
the Gainsborough-on-the-Trent of Cooper’s youth. 

Favorable notice of Aldemian Ralph appeared in the 
first number of the Northern. Tribune, a radical monthly 
founded by Joseph Cowan in 1854, which sold for four- 
pence, and was published at Neweastle-on-Tyne. Cooper 
contributed four articles to this publication: two fictional 
sketches later included in Old Fashioned Stories, and two 
biographical sketches, — one cf Bernard Gilpin, the other 
of John Wickliffe. Beginning with the issue of February 
1865, Cooper also published in the Northern Tribune a 
third series of “Letters to Young Men of the Working 
Classes.” 

A favorable review of Aldertnan Ralph appeared also 
in John Forster’s Examiner on November 12, 1853. The 
history of this notice, which the autobiography confuses 
with a later notice of the Family Feud Cooper relates 
as follows: 

I went to 5 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, one evening "® with the in- 
tent of spending a couple of hours with my illustrious friend 

Selections from these ^‘Letters’* may be found in Thoughts 
ut Fourscore, pp. 238-268. For the other articles vide Northern 
THbune, i: 165, 199; 17, 52; 80, 119; 254, 284. On March 2, 1855, 
the Northern Tribune was combined wi^ the Reasoner. 

^ the notice of this second volume is only a few lines long, 
while the earlier review takes up a column and a quarter, it is 
evident that it was the first review which Cooper was thinking of. 
B, A. Wilson in Carlyle at Threescore and Ten [pp. 154-165] re- 
peats this incident, which he dates 1855, evidently relying upon 
Cooper’s account. As Cooper wrote this recollection some twenty 
years after it occurred his mistake was a natural one, and similar 
to his mistake regarding the date of one of W. E. Forster’s phi- 
lanthropies. 

Cooper visited Carlyle many times. One such call is alluded 
to by Carlyle in a letter to his mother dated December 8, 1852: 
^^Cooper the Chartist came by appointment; a man not beautiful, 
*a tiger marked with smallpox,’ but possessed of honest sense too: 
he told us that Maurice’s Tailors were all going to sixes and sev- 
ens.” New Letters of Thommi Carlyle [Alexander Carlyle* ed.] 
ii: 140-141. 
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Thomas Carlyle, But I had not been with him more than half 
an hour when Mr. John Forster was announced. I met him, as 
the reader may suppose, without any high degree of pleasure. 
And though there was no treat on earth I could have desire more 
than to listen to the interchange of thought between two such 
intellects as that of Carlyle and John Forster, — I felt inclined, 
with the remembrance of the past, to ‘cut my stick.’ 

And I certainly should have decamped hastily had it not been 
for an incident worth mentioning. A loaded truck stopped at the 
street door — ^there was a loud knock — and the maid-servant ran 
upstairs, breathless, to say that a huge parcel had been brought 
Mr. Carlyle seemed all wonder, and muttered, “A huge parcel! 
what huge parcel? — ^but I’ll come down and see. And, somehow 
or other, we all went down to see — for there was a large wooden 
case, evidently containing a picture. A hammer and a chisel were 
soon brought, and I offered to take them, and open the case — 
but, no! my illustrious friend would open it himself. 

“It’s doubtless a picture from that old Landor,” said he; and 
he woi'ked away very vigorously with his implements till there 
was revealed a very noble picture indeed, with its fine gilded frame. 
It was a portrait of David Hume, in full dress — the dress he is 
said always to have worn when he sat down to write; 

So strangely were his polished style and full-dress asso- 
ciated ! 

“Only think of that old Landor sending me this!” brolce out 
Carlyle again and again, as we all stood gazing on the portrait with 
admiration. 

This incident served to “break the ice” so far that I joined 
a little in the conversation that followed, and when Mr. Carlyle 
quitted the room to fetch a book that he wanted to show his friend, 
Mr. John Forster said to me, in a marked tone — 

“You have just had a novel published by Routledge — do you 
happen to know whether a copy has been sent to the Examiner?** 
I replied that I did not know; but [that] I would enquire. 
“Take care that it is addressed to me, will you?” said Mr. Forster; 
“you understand what I mean? Take care that it is addressed 
to me personally” — ^and he nodded and smiled * * 

I rose to go soon after, and my illustrious friend, with the 
perfect kindness he has always shown me, would go with me to the 
street door to say “good night.” So I whispered to him, in the 
passage, and requested him to strengthen the good intent there 
seemed to lie in John Forster’s mind towai'ds me. Carlyle gave 
me one of his humorous smiles, and squeezed my hand, as an as- 
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surance that I might depend upon him. And so the favorable 
critique of ^Aldermcm Ralph] appeared in the Examiner 

Forster's review [if it is indeed his] read in part: 

There is an affectation about the title of this clever novel * * 

that may lead many to expect more or less puerility in its con- 
tents. This, and the fact that although of full orthodox length 
* * * the book makes its first appearance in a couple of cheap 
volumes, may interfere with a full recognition of its sterling abil- 
ity. But it is really a story of very great merit, and deserves 
a hearty good word ^ ^ 

[The plot] is simply constructed, but not weak in interest, 
and written with a geniality and breadth of style that argues in 
the writer a strong and active mind * * * 

Alderman Ralph is a novel that any reader whose mind 

has the tone of health will be glad to read, and will read without 
skipping a page. So to speak there is a wholesome play of bone 
and muscle in it. Evidently the book has been elaborated with 
great care; the writer has been stimulated to a generous ambition 
to strive for the production not of a mere season novel, but of a 
sterling work; and although he has wanted strength to produce 
a book that will outlast his generation, he most certainly has writ- 
ten [such] a novel as ought not in its own right to be left un- 
read * 

Two years later, in February 1855, Cooper’s seco'nd 
novel. The FcCmUy Fetid was published; again by Eout- 
ledge. As before, the author appeared, not only on the 
title-page but throughout the book, as “Adam Hornbook;” 
and again there were twelve books, each introduced by a 
confidential chat with the reader. The story, although 
melodramatic and incredible, is told with such ingenuity, 
freshness, and skill that it grips the reader’s attention 
from the start. The characters are sufficiently realistic 
and distinct, although the villains are unrelievedly wicked, 
and two of the three heroines are altogether conventional. 
The hero, however, is not presented as wholly faultless. The 
characters from low life, as before, are humorous grotes- 
Ques after the Dickens modtel. The quarrel between the 
two principal families of the town is effectively worked 

”Life, pp. 347-350. 

^‘Examiner, November 12, 1863. 
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into the plot, and is reconciled without depending wholly 
upon the falling in love of the young people. 

Cooper states in the autobiography that his former 
rejected Chartist novel formed about one third of this new 
romance after the Chartist parts had been completely 
burned out.^^ The book was sufficiently popular to require 
new editions in 1865 and again in 1892.^° An interpolated 
passage on Handel's '^Messiah'' was quoted later in 
Thoughts at Fourscore, 

The Reasoner commended the “agreeable garrulity'^ 
and “admirable old English quaintness’' of the Family 
Feud, but detected in the author “a tinge of that nervous 
pedantry which always betrays the self-taught.” The 
Athenaeum was more generous, declaring that: 

This little book is, for its freshness, vigour, and variety, worth 
any half-dozen of the novels which come into the world with all 
the honours of binding and typography. The story is anything 
but probable, but there are such life-like descriptions and the in- 
cidents are so romantic, that the reader is carried on to the end 
without delaying to criticize.® 

The Examiner review, which as we have seen was con- 
fused in Cooper’s recollection with the earlier review of 
Alderman Ralph, is sufficiently succinct to allow of quo- 
tation in full: 

Like Alderman Ralph, The Family Feud is a novel with a good 
deal of strength and substance as well as of interest in it. Its 
hero, Cain Colton, sets out as an artist with high aspirations, but 
these are distracted and broken by the events of a life which is much 
affected by the dispute in Quarrelton — ^the Family Peud — ^between 

^Life, p. 336. 

English Catalogue of Books: 1863-1871 and 1890-1897. 
In spite of its three editions this book has now almost completely 
disappeared,^ Except for a copy of the 1892 edition in the Colum- 
bia University Library,. I have found no record of any edition of 
the book elsewhere in England or America. 

^ This consists of an analysis of the ‘‘Messiah'^ originally writ- 
ten as a program note for the Lincoln Choral Society. It was 
rewritten in dialogue form for the Family Feud, the author frank- 
ly admits, because **when you are writing for bread * * * you are 
ready to snatch at any scrap of writing you have in your desk,, 
and make use of it, if you can.” Thoughts at Fourscore, p. 3j37^ 

^Reasoner, April 15, 1855. 

^Aihenmum, March 10, 1855. 
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the Uphams and the Downhams. There are peculiarities of treat- 
ment in the book, such as a mixture of narrative and autobio- 
graphy, leading to a too frequent introduction of the author as 
chorus on the stage, which we would like to see less prominent 
in any future work from the same hand, for the novel is a good 
one. There is plenty of interest in it, plenty of feeling, of shrewd- 
ness, and of good humour. There is a healthy vigour in its style, 
too, that atones for many evident defects, and we can heartily 
commend it to general liking.®* 

In his young«r years Cooper had dreamed of some 
day rising to fame by means of authorship, like another 
Johnson or Goldsmith ; but although his novels, like the 
Purgdtory of Suicides, enjoyed a respectable sale, they did 
not make him either rich or famous and after one more 
attempt, Tfie Wharf dale Beauty, which he never completed, 
he abandoned 'the field of novel writing forever. Routledge, 
who had paid him one hundred pounds for each of the 
manuscripts accepted, refused his request for an advance 
of money upon the third manuscript while still incomplete ; 
and during the months which followed Cooper was too 
unsettled in mind and feelings to be able to write fiction. 

During the four years between 1852 and 1856 Cooper 
had continued to lecture without cessation. No matter 
what other work he might be engaged upon at the same 
time, the weekly addresses had to go on, for it was by 
them that he earned his daily bread.®’ After four lec- 
tures on Roman History at John Street in February 1852 
he gave up speaking lat 'this institution for a time, and 
thereafter was able to lecture at the Hall of Science week- 
ly instead of fortnightly. After a series of eight lectuhes 
on the French Revolution and three on Napoleon at this 
institution, he lectured in May on the English poets, and 
in June upon the discovery of America, and the civiliza- 
tion land conquest of Peru and Mexico. After lecturing 


’“EfXtmdner, May 6, 1865. 

^ Thoiights at Fourscore, p. 367. 

added to bis income by contributing oc- 
^ Weekly Newspaper, of which dur- 

year Douglas Jerrold had assumed the editorship. See 
Douglas Jerrold, Drama tzst ard Wit, ii: 581. 
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until the end of July he left the platform for two months 
in order to complete the writing of Alderman Ralph. Re- 
turning to it in October he delivered five lectures on Wel- 
lington, whose death had occurred during the previous 
month, and followed these by commencing on November 
7 his first series of lectures on the History of England, 
which continued until the end of May 1853. During 1852 
he also made lecturing trips to Bristol, Cambridge, Peter- 
borough, and Lincoln. 

An unsigned advertisement in the Reasoner, stating 
that “a gentleman who has had some years’ experience as an 
editor and sub-editor of a weekly newspaper * * * is an- 
xious to obtain an editorial engagement on a London or 
provincial newspaper,” •’» seems to indicate that Cooper 
would have been glad to return to joumislism at this time; 
but the advertisement led to nothing. 

With regard to Sunday lecturing, the Newcastle 
Chronicle had commented during the previous year: 

Strange and inconsistent with the day are the topics then dis- 
cussed. It has been our lot to hear some of the speakers, and we 
avow our conviction that worse teachers the people could not have. 
Some of the topics on such occasions are as follows: The Poetry 
of Byron ♦ » * the Wrongs of Ireland * * * the Writings of Thomas 
Paine, the Moral World of Eobert Owen, the Probability of an 
English Republic, the Downfall of Priestcraft, and the Truth of 
Atheism. To hear some of these lecturers, five or six hundred 
men will pay a penny each; others pay twopence for a “reserved 
seat,” there being an aristocratic spirit even among republican 
infidels. ♦ * * 'The spirit of such meetings is dislo 5 raI and wicked. 
The most violent sayings arc applauded. Blasphemy is enoored; 
a sneer at the Church is always welcome; and he who speaks evil 
of the Scriptures is sure of a hearty cheer. Such are some of the 
Sabbatii Assemblies for the “Regeneration of Europe.’”' 

Although the champion of orthodoxy who penned 
these lines does not actually mention Cooper, he may well 
have been thinking of him, as Cooper had discussed most 
of the topics mentioned, and had appeared in Newcastle 
many times. 

* Reasoner, September 1, 1862. 

"Neweastle CAronfcfe, April 18, 1861. 
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He resumed lecturing at John Street on Sunday, May 
8, 1853, and for the remainder of the year spoke once more 
first at this institution and then at the Hall of Science. 
After two freethought lectures in May, he began on the 
first Sunday in June a series on the Italian, Dutch, 
Flemish, Spanish, French, and English schools of painters 
[with one lecture on Sculpture and Architecture]. These 
addresses were delivered alternately at the two institutions 
during June, July, and August, concluding September 4. 
Concerning them Cooper writes that he pointed out to 
workingmen “the chief features of excellence” in the Na- 
tional, Dulwich, Bridgewater, and Hampton Court gal- 
leries, with all of which he was familiar from having spent 
many hours studying their collections; his passion for 
pictures being almost as violent for a time as his passion 
for music had been formerly. 

During March he lectured twice at the Tower Ham- 
lets Literary Institute, Bethnal Green, and twice there also 
during April, the last titae on Washington. 

Eleven years earlier, on February 16, 1842, Cooper 
had attended a meeting at the Hall of Science in Manchest- 
er, to protest against the confinement of Charles South- 
well in Reading Gaol for the “crime” of blasphemy.®® On 
July 10, 1853, when Southwell opened a new secular hall 
in St. George’s Road, near the Elephant and Castle, in a 
building formerly used as a chapel, Cooper delivered the 
opening lecture, his subject being “The Cultivation of the 
Mind the Greatest Source of Human Happiness.” From 
July 24 until the end of October Cooper continued to ap- 
pear at the St. George’s Road hall every Sunday evening. 
At the Hall of Science beginning on October 16 he gave a 
second series of lectures on English History. As before, 

” April Cooper offered to debate the divine origin of the 
Bible with the Reverend J, Howard Hinton. The clergyman court- 
eously declined the discussion. 

” Northern Star, February 19, 1842. Like Cooper, Southwell 
subsequently returned to Christianity. For a scurrilous article 
<m the '^apostacy” of these two from free thought see Robert 
Cooper's lme$tigaioT for January, 1857, 
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these were continued regularly until May of the following 
year. At John Street during October and November he 
spoke on ‘'the late Duke of Wellington/' and in December 
on the exploits of Nelson and of General Napier. 

This year, 1853, he lectured every Sunday without 
exception, in addition to speaking several times on week 
days. It was in 1853 also that Chapman and Hall brought 
out the third edition of the Purgatory of Suicides, and that 
Alderman Ralph made its appearance. 

He wrote Kingsley in October, 1853, with reference 
to a young friend who had come under that clergyman’s 
influence : 

My friend * * * says you are trying to convert him to ortho- 
doxy * ^ * I wish you success with him, and I had almost said 
I wish you could next succeed with me; but I think I am likely to 
stick where I have stuck for some years — never lessening, but I 
think never increasing, m my love for the truly divine Jesus — 
but retaining the Strauss view of the Gospel.^® 

Kingsley replied on November 2 from Eversley: 

Your friend is a very noble fellow. As for converting either 
you or him, — ^what I want to do is to make people believe in the 
Incarnation, as the one solution of all one^s doubts and fears * * * 
As for Strauss, I have read a great deal of him, and the preface 
carefully. Of the latter, I must say that it is utterly illogical, 
founded on a gross petitio principii; as for the mass of the book, 
I would undertake by the same fallacious process, to disprove the 
existence of Strauss himself * * * As long as you see in Jesus 
the perfect ideal of man, you are in the right path^ you are going 
toward the light, whether or not you may yet be allowed to see 
certain consequences which, as I believe, logically follow from the 
fact of his being the ideal.'** 

In reply Cooper wrote in part : 

Ah! that grim Strauss, how he makes the iron agony go 
through my bones and marrow, when I am yearning to get hold 
of Christ! * * * Can you help me? I wish I could be near you 
so as to have a long talk with you often. I wish that you could 
show me that Strauss's preface is illogical, and that it is grounded 
on a petitio principit I wish you could bring me into a full and 

"^hettoTB and MevwrwSf 1: Note on p. 327. 
p. 3^7, 
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hearty reception of this doctrine of ’Incarnation. I wish that you 
could lift off the dead weight from my head and heart, that blast- 
ing, brutifying thought that the grave must be my “end all.”“ 

The attempt to discard the miracles, the prophecies, 
and most of the theology of Christianity, and at the siame 
time to retain belief in the absolute supremacy of Christ 
in the field of character, resulted, as might have been fore- 
seen, in the eventual acceptance of that supremacy of char- 
acter as itself proof of Christ’s divinity. 

Cooper had again joined the National Chartist Asso- 
ciation at the beginning of 1853 ; but a difference of opin- 
ion arising between him and some of the leaders “a dif- 
ference,” writes Chartism's earliest historian, “on the ques- 
tion of social rights, expressed by Gammage in respectful 
terms and by [Ernest] Jones in very strong language” — 
he angrily resigned from the rapidly disintegrating Asso- 
ciation. 

To Holyoake, now — ^and increasingly later — ^the friend 
of men of influence in public life and prominent in reform. 
Cooper wrote towards the end of 185^ that amidst his “opu- 
lence of new ties” they could afford to part, “Gk> on your 
polite w'ay,” Cooper wrote; “my rugged path suits me bet- 
ter.” This misunderstanding, whatever it was, proved 
only temporary, however; and when Holyoake was pre- 
sented with a purse of two hundred and fifty pounds at a 
public dinner on May 26, 1853 which was attended by two 
hundred guests, Cooper made the first speech, on the as- 
signed topic of “the reformers of all countries.” After 
defining a reformer as a man whose ways the world does 
not like because he does not like the ways of the world, he 
continuedi : 

Re-form: to form over again; to form anew. What is there so 
bad, so wicked, so mischievous in that? * * •» Science itself do we 
not reform that? * • * If reform of science be of no worth, why 
boast of our immortal Newton? * * * 


^Ibid, Note on p. 327. 

"Gammage, R. G., Op. cit., p. 439. 
"McCabe, Joseph, Op. eit., 1: 197. 
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‘‘Ay, ay,” says some orthodox listener, ^ '* “it's all very fine 
for you to stand there with so much assurance, sheltering your- 
self under such respectable names as those of Newton and the 
rest — ^but it won’t do sir! We know you; and we know what 
you would be after, too. The reformers you have just mentioned 
did real good by their reforms of science; but you would meddle 
with governments and creeds, and that’s dangerous meddling.” 

Dangerous? Is it not dangerous to neglect reform in either 
government or creeds? Have there been no healthy reforms in 
the government of this country? ^ Had we better pray that 
the comparative freedom and mild rule of Victoria be abolished, 
and that her ministers adopt the paternal rule of Fum the Fourth? 
* * * Your honored father, Mr. Chairman [Thornton Hunt] tasted 
of the mercies of that paternal government * •** * And the reform 
of creeds — ^has there been no such reform in this country? And 
was the reform of no value? Then wre might as well go back 
to the old creed, and all that accompanied it * ’i* * Let us have 
the Pope’s interdict ^ ^ and dread to open any book if the priest 

says we are not to read it — such as Uncle Tom*s Cahin^ which the 
Pope has just put on the Index Expurgatorious * * Would the 

renewal of that state of things suit the orthodox of our day? I 
mean the orthodox Protestants and Dissenters — ^for doxies change 
you know * * * And to whom do they owe their deliverance from 
the older priestcraft? To the freethinkers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury * * * 

Freethinker! every reformer in religion, in politics, in science, 
in public and social improvement, is a freethinker. There could 
be no progress for the race without freethinking. The human 
world must stand still without freethinking. Set bounds to free 
inquiry, and you stultify the human mind. Deny the right of 
private judgment, and you make men slaves in soul — ^the worst 
kind of slaves. Yes: 'the right of private judgment’ — ^noble Luther's 
own doctrine, the boasted doctrine of Protestantism. And I am 
a Protestant: and my friend [Mr. Holyoake] is a Protestant — 
indeed he protests somewhat strongly at times. But we are for 
Protestantism without fetters * * * without bar, let, or hindrance 
to a fair, full, and free examination of the evidence, and of all 
the evidence ^ ^ ^ with a bold, open, honest declaration of our 
conclusion, without penalties to life, liberty, or character. That 
is our Protestantism. 

“But you are Destructives!” Yes: of all that is false and 
of all that is slavish. But we arc Conservatives of all that is 
true, good, enfranchising, or useful, in fact or in moral ^ ^ We 

have no objection that fable be taught as fable: all that we con- 
tend for is that it should not be taught as fact. But believing 
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facts to be of most importance, we hold that facts should be taught 
first; and fables when there^s time * * 

A word about Secularism. I objected to the term when my 
friend introduced it, some months ago. I said I liked better the 
old word ^‘Freethinker,” * ^ * associated with the names of An- 
thony Collins, and Thomas Woolston, and John Toland, and the 
greater name of Thomas Paine — and I did not like to adopt an- 
other name * * * I will part with this crotchet, however, I ought, 
indeed, to be the very last man to object to the term “secular,” 
for you must own I am extremely secular, as a teacher *** ^ 

I seldom trouble you with any notions on theology, but science, 
history, or some “secular” theme - * some belonging-to-this- 
world subject for the staple of my plain talk * * [The Chair- 
man] expressed * * •*' divergence from the views of my friend. 
Mr. Holyoake and myself accord very nearly in what is called 
theology. I make this avowal openly — ^for I do not know why I 
should conceal it * * * But I was just saying that we as Free- 
thinkers, or Seculars, were conservative of all that was true in 
fact and in moral, and here I shall claim as freely to avow my 
difference with some of my freethinking friends as my accordance 
with them. I conserve, or preserve, the admiration and love I 
have unswervingly kept from my youth up, for the moral beauty 
of the character of Christ. Because old myths have been . fixed 
upon a good and beautiful moral character * ♦ am I to deny 

the native excellence there is in it? No, not if some threatened 
to tear me to pieces with wild horses. I love the moral beauty 
of Socrates, and I love the moral beauty of Christ. I care not 
whether this be the language that other freethinkers do not like 
to hear * * * Let them think in their way, and I will think in 
mine. I never learned yet that any freethinker was bound to 
shape his thinking by another's, and so render his name a mock- 
ery * ^ ^ I gt^all continue to admire, and to profess admiration 
of the great and good man of Nazareth so long as I keep my pres- 
ent convictions, in spite of the orthodox who say I have no right 
to admire him unless I take their notion of him * * * 

I am less in the habit of talking about the universal brother- 
hood than I was some time ago.^® I am afraid some of us have 
been reckoning too fast about the coming of universal brotherhood. 

Permit me Mr. Chairman [Thornton Hunt], before I sit down, 
to express the peculiar pleasure I feel in seeing you there. There 


Linton tells of Cooper’s “trying on one occasion to persuade 
me to join some ‘League of Universal Brotherhood,’ when I an- 
girered, Cooper, I know only two of the Brothers, yourself and 
Howitt [a man, Linton remarks parenthetically, as warm-hearted 
as Cooper], and I am not tempted to be a third.” Linton, W J 
Threescore and Ten Years^ p. 40. ‘ 
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is a delightful and fitting association to me in the idea that our 
chairman tonight is the son of the chosen friend of the immortal 
Shelley, of Hazlitt, and Charles Lamb Let us organize; let 

us fall into the ranks, not for any physical-force battle: you know 
I am not any longer for that kind of fighting: but let us put on 
our armour, and grasp our weapons — morally and intellectually 
let us band together, and draw the sword of truth upon our foes, 
the adherents of error, and, if need be, fight — ^to the death ! ^ 

Six months later Cooper spoke at another unusual 
public meeting, a gathering in celebration of the thirty- 
third anniversary of the Polish Insurrection. The meet- 
ing, which took place at the Hanover Square Rooms on 
November 29, 1853, was addressed in Polish, French, Ger- 
man, and English. Cooper spoke on behalf of the work- 
ingmen of England. Linton states that the assembly was 
large and enthusiastic — “notable as a promise of alliance 
of the peoples, some day yet perhaps to result in action.” 

There is no event of outstanding importance to be 
recorded of the year 1854, during which for the second 
time Cooper lectured every Sunday straight through the 
year, his “orations” having now become an established fea- 
ture at the Hall of Science and the John Street Literary 
Institution. The approaching Crimean War was doubt- 
less responsible for a lecture in September on The War in 
the East and the Baltic, and for a series on The History of 
Russia from October to December. The third and final 
series of lectures on English History began on October 29, 
and continued until April 29, 1855. On this subject 
Cooper had delivered over a period of three years a course 
of fifty-one lectures. 

On Christmas Eve and New Year’s Eve, the last two 
Sundays of the year, he delivered at the two institutions 
where he appeared regularly his inspirational address "The 
Use of Time and the Duties of Life,” the manuscript of 
which is still preserved at the Lincoln memorial chapel. 

* Supplement to the Reasoner, June 8, 1853, pp. 369-375. 

" Linton, W. J., Threescore and Ten Years, p, 141. 
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One who heard him lecture during this period of his 
life wrote forty years later: 

Thomas Cooper was one of my political schoolmasters, and 
my religious confessoi. Although in after years we were wide 
apart in doctrine, I have always regarded him with affection and 
respect. His lectures filled me with inspiration, they were so full 
of liberty. His talk was an eloquent appeal against mastership 
and arbitrary government; and his heroes were the great apostles 
of revolution, Washington, Luther, Mirabeau, and Cromwell. 
Whenever I read Macaulay’s description of the struggle between 
King Charles and the Parliament, I always think of Cooper, for 
I seem to be reading the very words that Cooper spoke to us be- 
fore Macaulay’s history was written.'*'* 

The autobiography states that up to the middle of the 
next year, when he again left London for a tour through 
the North, he usually had crowded audiences. Concern- 
ing the preparation of his lectures he writes: 

The reading which was necessary in order to enable me to 
deal with such a variety of themes, and to render my lectures 
attractive to crowds of intelligent hearers, was, of course, very 
great. At John Street, especially, I was surrounded by scores of 
the really elite of the working classes: the pianoforte makers of 
Marylebone, and others. The Library of the British Museum was 
my resort for solid reading; while in Westerton’s Circulating Li- 
brary, which was near me, I had ready access to the periodicals 
and new publications of the day. Except in those devoted days 
of my youth, I never read so many books as d read in the few; 
years I lived at Knightsbridge.^® 

One of the letters Charles Kingsley wrote to him this 
year, 1854, has been published. It is dated from Torquay, 
where Kingsley was assisting another Christian naturalist, 
the father of a literary son. 

I am now very busy at two things [Kingsley wrote] working 
at the sea animals of Torbay for Mr, Gcsse, the naturalist, and 
thundering on behalf of sanitary reform * * My theological 
creed has grown slowly and naturally out of my physical one, 
till I have seen, and do believe more and more utterly, that the 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity [as they are in the Bible, and not 
as some preachers represent them from the pulpit] coincide with 

^Trumbull, General M, M., The Open Court [Chicago] vi: 
3348 [Aug. 11, 1892]. 

^^LifOy p. 346. 
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the loftiest and severest science. This blessed belief did not come 
to me at once, and therefore I complain of no man who arrives 
at it slowly, either from the scientific or religious side * * * 

I see by the way that you have given out “Two orations against 
the taking of human life ” I should be curious to hear what a 
man like you says on the point, for I am sure you are free from 
effeminate sentimentalism, and by your countenance, would make 
a terrible and good fighter, in a good cause When I have 

read your opinions I will tell you why I think the judicial taking 
away of animal life the strongest assertion of the divinity and 
dignity of human life; and the taking away life in wars the strongest 
assertion of the dignity and divineness of national life.®® 

After two years of unremi'tted lecturing and writing, 
Cooper was thoroughly fatigued mentally, and tormenting 
doubts as to the correctness of his past belief and teaching 
added to his unhappiness. His increasingly determined 
objection to Robert Owen’s doctrine that man, since he is 
creature conditioned absolutely by his environment, is en- 
tirely without moral responsibility, led to a growing cold- 
ness towards him on the part of the Socialists, so that his 
resignation from his lecturing engagements at the John 
Street Institution in April of 1855, at the conclusion of three 
lectures on the Baltic nations, and five on the history of 
Sweden, was not a matter of regret. At the Hall of 
Science, during the first four months of 1855, he com- 
pleted his long series of lectures on English history. These 
came to an end on April 29, and he did not again lecture 
in London until the beginning of November, six months 
later. 

His earlier lecture on “Nelson the National Hero” was 
printed in the combined Reasoner and Northern Tribvm 
of March 18 and 25, 1855. In view of the Prison Rhyme’s 
violent invectives against those “whose trade is slaughter,” 
one might feel surprise to find the same pen eulogizing 
Nelson if he did not remember so many similar inconsist- 
encies during the late war. It might be expected, too, that 
the author of “Two orations against the taking away of 
human life under any circumstances” would be found 

’“Letten and Memories, i; 328-329. 
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ranged with Bright and Cobden in opposition to the Cri- 
mean War, which commenced in 1854; but although in 
peace times Cooper could forcefully remind the working 
class that it gained nothing but hardship from wars, and 
that worker-soldiers were traitors to their own order at 
home and abroad, when war had once been declared, he 
^as — like many others— :swept completely off his feet. 

Consequently when Fox recommended him to a manu- 
facturer of globes and relief maps named Wyld, who had 
prepared a large-scale model of the scene of the war and 
was looking about for some one to lecture upon it. Cooper 
accepted the commission without hesitation. Wyld sent 
him, to Birmingham first, where he arrived about the be- 
ginning of June. A fortnight later he moved on to Man- 
chester. Here the attraction proved so popular that the 
lecturer remained for nearly ten weeks, speaking two or 
three times every day. “I threw my whole nature into my 
work, as usual,” he writes in the autobiography ; “fought the 
dashing Light Cavalry charge and the Battle of Inkerman, 
till the crowds who listened to me almost thought they 
were in the attack themselves; and as the war progressed, 
described the attack on Redan and the winning of Malak- 
hoff [August 1855] with fiery reality — often feeling my- 
self so completely exhausted after the last evening effort 
that I could scarcely crawl to the Clarendon to get my 
mutton chop.” 

In September, in consequence of a higher bid from 
an enterprising citizen of Burnley, model and lecturer were 
ordered to move to the Staffordshire city for a fortnight’s 
engagement; so that the profits which might have been 
secured after the fall of Sebastopol [in September] had 
they remained in Manchester were lost— much to Cooper’s 
disgust. At the conclusion of the Burnley engagement he 
shipped the model back to London, and, commenced 
lecturing upon the war for himself, employing Charles 
Dyall to make illustrative sketches during the address, as 


p. 361. 
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a substitute for the discarded relief map.^“ His itinerary 
for these independent lectures was given by Knight’s To'im 
and Country Newspaper as Rochdale, Burnley, Preston, Wi- 
gan, Leigh, Atherton, Staleybridge, Bury, Duckinfield, 
Tamworth [where his address was warmly eulogized by 
Sir Robert Peel, who acted as chairman] Congleton, and 
Burton-on-Trent.®® Upon his return to Manchester the 
friends acquired through these lectures gave a dinner to 
him at the Clarence Hotel, at which he was presented with 
his portrait, painted by Bradley.®^ 

In September 1855, just before these last lectures be- 
gan, he had been compelled to relinquish the premises at 
5 Park Row, where he had been residing for the past seven 
years, and had enjoyed many happy social hours with con- 
genial friends. His new address, 10 Devonshire Place, 
Stoke Newington Green, although it possessed a garden, 
was not nearly so pleasant as the Knightsbridge house had 
been. It possessed one advantage of great importance, 
however — ^his previous rent was cut in half. Such economy 
had now become imperative. Cooper being once more with- 
out any settled occupation or regular income. At one time, 
indeed, he was in danger of being dispossessed — and was 
only saved from eviction by a loan from Kingsley of twen- 
ty-five pounds. 

“Li/e, pp. 351-352. 

Reasoner, January 20, 1856. This list differs slightly from 
that given in the Life [p. 352] -which adds Haslingden and Black- 
bum, and omits Burnley and Atherton. 

^Ibid. 



Chapter XXVII 
RETURN TO CHRISTIANITY 

Now nearly fifty years old, Cooper was still living in 
more or less hand-to-mouth fashion, with no regular occupa- 
tion except his lecturing, which could seldom be planned for 
more than a few months in advance. His attempts to es- 
tablish a popular periodical had failed dismally. His am- 
bitious prison poem had been published, his romances and 
sketches also, and in addition he had recently gotten two 
novels before the public ; yet he was still on the outskirts of 
literature, with little reputation beyond his own class ; and 
the sums he had received for his publications were so paltry 
that his living expenses had devoured them at once. He 
must frequently have pondered what the future held in 
store for him. 

After his return to London in November, 1854, he lec- 
tured at the Hall of Science on the fourth and eleventh of 
that month upon the Crimean War. He seems not to have 
been engaged again until December 23, when he spoke at 
the same hall on the Prospect of a General War. 

His heart was no longer in this work, however, for 
he was becoming more and more troubled about the cor- 
rectness of his former teaching. He wrote again to Kings- 
ley during this year about his religious difficulties, and 
the kind-hearted rector of Eversley sent him a long exposi- 
tion of Ms own merciful interpretation of the doctrine of 
future punishment — derived from Maurice — ^which was 
regarded generally as dangerously heterodox. 

As a matter of fact Cooper was always a Christian at 
heart; he became a heretic, as Holyoake recognized, from 
indignation rather than from intellectual conviction. “Not 
all the thinking and speaking and writing” of the years 

^Letters and MemorieSt i: S28-329. 
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following his imprisonment, Cooper confessed, “could 
destroy the latent wish that rapt communion with 
God were again mine.” ^ His conscience, always tyranni- 
cal, and never dormant, continually reminded him that 
while he had endeavored to teach morality he had given 
his hearers — and himself — ^no adequate reason why they 
should be moral, or any help in overcoming temptation. 
This was a real problem to many serious-minded Victo- 
rians. The answer of Matthew Arnold — 

Long fed on boundless hopes, 0 race of man, 

How angrily thou spurn’st all simpler fare! 

'^Christ,” some one says, “was human as we are; 

No judge eyes us from Heaven, our sins to scan; 

We live no more, when we have done our span.” 

“Well, then, for Christ,” thou answerest, “who can care? 
Prom sin, which Heaven records not, why forbear? 

Live we like brutes our life without a plan!” 

So answerest thou; but why not rather say: 

“Hath man no second life? — Fitch this one high! 

Sits there no judge in Heaven, our sins to see? — 

More strictly, then, the inward judge obey! 

Was Christ a man like us? Ah! let us try 
If we then, too, can he suck men as he^ 
was one which Cooper in the early days of his unbelief 
would have accepted. But the need he now felt for some 
powerful extra-human aid to bear the disappointments and 
sorrows and active evil of the world — ^his longing for some 
philosophy which could equip both himself and those who 
looked to him for guidance with a map of life, with itinerary 
plainly marked out, and explicit directions as to what to do 
and what to avoid, led him finally to abandon the Arnold 
position. 

Starting from the conviction that conscience, which he 
insisted was unquenchably present in every human breast, 
was the result and likewise the witness of a divine moral 
governor of the universe. Cooper advanced gradually dur- 
ing the next two year® from simple Theism to the orthodox 
Victorian position ; that position so effectively suntuned up 
by Lippman as a belief “that the kingdom of God is an ob- 


867 , 
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jective fact, as certain, as definite, as real, in spite of its 
invisibility as the British Empire, [and] that this faith is 
justified by overwhelming evidence supplied! by revelation, 
unimpeachable testimony, and incontrovertible signs/’ ® 

Cooper had returned to London thoroughly unhappy 
and unsettled. He felt, he writes: 

as if my old work were done, and yet I knew not how to begin 
new work. My heart and mind were deeply uneasy, and I could 
hardly define the uneasiness. I felt sure my life for years had 
been wrong ^ ^ * Why should a man be moral?* Why cannot 
he quench the sense of accountability? And why have you not 
taught your fellow men that they are answerable to the Divine 
Moral Governor, and must appear before Him in a future state, 
and receive their reward or punishment? * 

It was this sense of accountability — ^this conviction that 
conscience proved the necessity of God, that worked the 
change in him: he states explicitly that it was not any 
sudden conviction of the truth of Christianity, of the real- 
ity of the miracles and resurrection, even of the divinity 
of Christ.® In answer to a direct question he wrote to 
Holyoake denying also that Kingsley was responsible, say- 
ing: ‘‘Nay, nay— dear Kingsley did not convert me to 
Christianity, nor was that work done by man, if I know my 
own mind and heart.” ^ 

The public announcement of his change of heart was 
sufficiently dramatic. Having entered into an engagement 
with the Hall of Science to deliver a series of lectures be- 


^Lippman, Walter — A Preface to Moi^cds, 

‘When Emerson was in England in 1848, W. E. Forster asked 
him whether absence of any religious faith sapped morality. Dis- 
covering that it did not, he wondered if such persons as Emerson 
felt temptation, and if they did **by what help or what power” they 
resisted it. — Reid, T. Wemyss, Life of W. E. Forster ^ 1:253-4. 

^Life, p. 652. 

Gf. Thoughts at Fourscore, chap, xix — “What our Moral 
Nature Proves,” especially: *T tell you when lost amidst all the dif- 
ficulties which surround these great questions — baffled by vain at- 
tempts to get right in one direction and another — ^and often feeling 
as if I must give up the struggle and resign myself to a hopeless 
scepticism— this was where light broke upon me — [from] the exalted 
moral nature of Man — ^his aspirations after purity and rectitude, not- 
withstanding his lapses into error and crime ” — p. 357. 

MonthXg Record of the Thomas Cooper Memorial Baptist 
Churchy March 1904. Cooper was in his eightieth year at the time 
he wrote this letter to Holyoake. 
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ginning with the new year on the various countries of Eu- 
rope, he secured a large map to illustrate them, and de- 
livered the first address on January 6, 1856, on the subject 
of Russia and the Russians. The following Sunday he 
was advertised to speak on Norway and Sweden, but at 
the beginning of the lecture found himself unable to say a 
word, and appeared as pale as a ghost.® Then, instead of 
hearing an address on the subject announced the astonished 
audience discovered they were listening to a lecture on the 
existence of God and the immortality of the soul. As soon 
as it was realized what had happened, there was objection 
and some disorder. An impromptu and stormy debate 
took place, in which Cooper had first to assure his hearers 
that he had not become insane. As the great majority of 
his audience were freethinkers, they by no means relished 
the new-found doctrine. At the conclusion of their 
heckling an agreement was entered into that the speaker 
should set forth his new views two weeks later in the same 
hall, and at the conclusion of his address allow opportu- 
nity for reply. With his usual self-confidence. Cooper de- 
clared his willingness to meet “all the sceptics they could 
muster in the metropolis.” ® 

The first of his encounters with his former allies took 
place at the Hall of Science on the Sunday evenings of 
February 10 — ^when he presented An Argument for the 
Being of God — and of February 17— when he delivered 
his Argument for a Future State. In the first of these 
addresses the speaker contended for the existence of a 
God whom he defined as “one eternal and necessarily exis- 
tent wise and powerful Being,” from the evidence of de- 
sign in the phenomena of nature and in the universe. In 
the second he stated that future reward or punishment is 
a necessity, as neither virtue nor vice receives its due re- 
ward in this world; also that man “is a progressive dni- 
wcS” and “must have an immortal soul ♦ * * because he is 

‘idfe, p. 854. 

'Life, p, 354. 
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always in a state of improvement/* Certainly Robert 
Cooper was justified in stating that: 

anticipating that some extraordinary, some unanswerable evidence 
had induced this modification of opinion, all — pious and sceptical — 
were unspeakably surprised to hear only a restatement, somewhat 
bald and desultory, of those identical arguments which, if Mr. 
Cooper had been really on the negative side since 1843, he must 
often have repudiated as fallacious, inconclusive, and futile.^® 

Holyoake, too, wrote regarding the first theological lecture: 

Mr. Cooper's arguments were without originality. They were 
given with his usual vivacity and earnestness, but contained noth- 
ing which our readers have not long had before them in the pages 
of Theodore Parker and others. How they came to operate upon 
Mr. Cooper is an interesting inquiry.” 

Ajs we have seen, the reason was that he had found neither 
happiness nor support in the sceptical attitude, and was 
driven back to religious faith to obtain them. That he did 
find peace of mind and happiness in Christianity, the rest 
of his life testifies ; and he found it difficult to believe that 
others would not also find them if only they would accept 
the peculiar reasoning by which he hsid succeeded in con- 
vincing himself. 

At the end of the paragraph just quoted Holyoake 
added: “If [Mr. Cooper] will furnish us with his own 
statement, we shall be happy to insert and consider it. In 
justice to himself he ought to publish in some way an ac- 
credited report of his arguments.” This he never did, and 
it is necessary to resort to Robert Cooper’s pamphlet for 
any account of what he said at this time. After his sec- 
ond address Cooper wrote to Holyoake denying that any 
of his adversaries had answered his arguments when 
given an opportunity to reply at the end of the lectures. 
Instead several of them had used the time for impassioned 
entreaties to him to take care what he was doing, as he 
was strengthening the hands of priestcraft. Others, 
with le^ kindly feelings towards the lecturer, denounced 
him and his new teaching in violent terms, so that both 

Cooper, Bobert, A Reply to Thomas Cooper* s Recent Lectures 
on God and A Future State ^ Loudon, £1856], p. 3. 

Reasoner, February 17, 3856. 
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meetings had broken up in confusion. Cooper concluded 
his letter, which was published in the Reasoner of March 
2 , 1856 : 

Let all -whom it concerns to know understand that in spite oJ" 
hubbub and confusion, in spite of pathetic warnings and entreaties 
to desist from what I am doing, and in spite of idle assurances 
that I can easily be answered — I say let all understand that unless 
I am answered I SHALL GO ON. 

Holyoake replied [in this same issue] that Cooper was 
quite right not to pay attention to those who would per- 
suade him not to do his duty by his convictions because 
priestcraft might thereby be strengthened — ^that conscience 
should always be placed higher than consequences. He 
commended to Cooper’s attention, however, “the greatest 
book of the year on the side of free thought,” Herbert 
Spencer’s Principles of Psychology, which emphatically de- 
nied certain of the principles Cooper was now affirming. 
He recommended his friend to address himself to refuting 
Spencer, in whom he would find a foeman worthy of his 
steel.^^ In still another article Holyoake quoted John Henry 
Newman’s opinion that the argument from design as proof 
of Christianity was futile and valueless. 

In his heated and foolish response of February 22 
Cooper unjustly accused the Reasoner’ s editor of truckling 
to ignorance, intolerance, and clamor on the part of free- 
thinkers; angrily denied the authority in natural theology 
of “such an absurd blind bigot” as Newman; and unwar- 
rantly complained that Holyoake seemed anxious that he 

should play the general challenger, and fight any man whose name 
appears in print * * * I do not see that I am bound to fight Mr. 
Spencer, whom I never saw— and who, most probably, would deem 
the challenge arrogant and absurd — or any of the numerous corre- 
spondents who have sent me their challenges. I have a right to 
maintain my convictions as a teacher; but, as i/eu well' know, I have 
the “battle of life” to attend to, and cannot be fighting other Oat- 
ties every day of the week.” 

It is only fair to remember that by his stand Cooper 
had indeed cut the ground from under his feet so far as 


3\Citrc!i 1856. 
March 9, 1856. 
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his earning a living in the way he had been accustomed to 
was concerned. As we shall see, he was at his wit’s end 
for some months as to what to do to keep a roof over his 
head. 

Holyoake’s reply to Cooper’s angry letter was a model 
of courtesy and fairness. 

Without any very definite avowal of opinion — more by tacit 
consent than by specific declaration — Mr. Thomas Cooper has been 
understood to stand on the side of those who think the doctrines 
of a Moral Governor of the Universe and of a Future Life ‘‘not 
proven.” Mr.’ Cooper is very impulsive, and has suddenly given 
lectures to show that he adopts these doctrines now. Such a pro- 
ceeding on the part of one as honest as he is able, was sure to ar- 
rest attention and excite curiosity. Not being able to hear these 
lectures we could only learn their nature from report ** * * On 
this account we asked him to furnish us with his own statement, 
not necessarily in this paper, but by publishing them in some form, 
under his own authority. On former occasions he indeed afforded 
us the means of inserting orations of his, and we valued the matter, 
and also the courtesy which placed it at our disposal. But in offer- 
ing to give a place in the Reasoner to an authorized abstract of 
Mr. Cooper’s recent lectures ♦ * we had in view whait was just to 

him as much as any favour to ourselves. The reader will see on 
another page that Mr. Cooper sends us "what our American cousins 
term an “Indignation Letter” upon this subject * * * If we asked 
him to furnish us with a report, he owes it to his own well-earned 
importance that we did it. We do not make the same demand upon 
“every lecturer” because the same interest does not attach to what 
“every lecturer” says. Mr. Cooper does not perceive when his own 
position is studiously recognized, nor always where his own dignity 
lies, nor how to defend a * * *• 

He says, it is “very handsome of uS” offering to consider his 
arguments — “but what if he does not place much value on our con- 
sideration?” Very well: there is no hai'in done. We proposed to 
consider his arguments out of deference to himsell It is not every- 
body’s arguments that we’ do, or would take the trouble to, consider 
^ When we find a gentleman of nature’s creation, like Thomas 
Cooper, who has won his spurs gallantly in the field of literary chiv- 
alry announce the truth of o-pinions we deem erroneous, ahd deeply 
misleading, unless well founded, we think that a case calling for 
earnest and fair consideration— an^^ auch< a consideration is. not only 
a compliment, it is 'more, it is a duty ***** If Mr. Cooper does 
report his opinions to us, that is no .reason why we shot^ld hoi6 
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examine them. He is quite right in thinking that the Reasoner is 
a place where opinions are tried — and tried, too, with or withoat 
the consent of those who deliver them.^'* 

The week following- Holyoake continued : 

It is not necessary for Mr. Cooper to challenge Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. We recommended no such thing. Having in view Mr. 
Cooper’s complaint that he had not been answered, and that incom- 
petent persons had attempted it, we drew his attention to the au- 
thor of Principles of Psychology, to whom the charge of incompetency 
could in no way apply, and who contemporaneously maintains cer- 
tain views the opposite to those Mr. Cooper announces. Many dis- 
sentients from Mr. Cooper would be better able to accept his argu- 
ments had he considered and answered Mr. Spencer. 

With respect to Father Newman * * we think it worth our 
while to quote him where his testimony in our favour is the testi- 
mony of an enemy. To quote some absurdity Dr. Newman may 
hold on miracles [as Cooper had done] is no answer to his clear, 
capable, and reluctant admission of the failure of the Design Ai- 
gument * * * 

Among Secularists the right to Theism is cordially conceded, 
as the right to Atheism is firmly maintained. If Mr. Cooper does 
not fall into the error of construing felt and avowed dissatisfac- 
tion with his arguments as intolerance, no Secularist, we trust, will 
construe his manful and honest Theism as bigotry.^® 

This toleration was peculiar to Holyoake, and was 
not shared by Robert Cooper, who in 1857 led a successful 
fight against his leadership. Holyoake’s remarks drew 
another ungracious letter from Cooper,^' closing the mat- 


Reusoner, March 9, 1856. 

Reasoner, March 16, 1856. 

“ Secularism as Holyoake, its founder, originally conceived it, 
was to some extent a combination of the tenets of Jeremy Bentham 
and of Robert Owen. Holyoake defined its aims as the establish- 
ment of morality on a utilitarian basis by an endeavor to secure 
material conditions which, so far as foresight could accomplish it, 
would make it impossible for a man to be either depraved or poor. 
While he believed Secularism should be avowedly agnostic, be did 
not see why it need necessarily be anti-theistic, or even anti-Chris- 
tian. But his idealistic proposal to unite atheists, agnostics, and 
theists into a single Secularist organization merely earned him the 
kicks of the atheists in addition to those he had always received 
from the orthodox. When the movement was wrested from its foun- 
der’s control by Robert Cooper and Charles Bradlaugh its policy was 
ishanged to one of vigorous anti-Christian propaganda and militant 
atheism. 

Bemmcr, March 16, 1856, 
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ter temporarily. Robert Cooper in the March issue of his 
little atheistical monthly the Investigator treated the 
“renegade” much more roughly, and the ill-feeling thus 
created steadily increased in virulence. 

On March 2 and 9 Cooper repeated his Hall of Science 
lectures at John Street. Robert Cooper was one of those 
who replied to the speaker at the close of his address, and 
at the same time challenged him to a debate on the subjects 
at issue. The challenge being ignored Robert Cooper pro- 
ceeded to deliver an address at John Street on March 23 
announced as “A Reply to Thomas Cooper’s Recent Lec- 
tures on God and a Future State.” Immediately follow- 
ing its delivery this address was published by Holyoake 
as a two-penny pamphlet. About this pubUoation a live- 
ly controversy was soon raging. 

It was begun by Cooper’s hasty letter after he had 
glanced through the pamphlet denying the truth of sev- 
eral of its statements and heaping abuse upon its author. 
Quite naturally Robert Cooper refused to publish such a 
letter in the Investigator, and Holyoake stated that he 
admitted it to the Reasoner only because he felt that 

it would not look well in the eyes of the Christian public if Mr. 
Thomas Cooper was enabled to say that he had written to the two 
Secularist journals * * * on a matter connected with his opposition 
to their opinions, and his letter had been refused by both.’* 

Cooper charged that “the 'so-called ‘Reply’” mis- 
stated w'hat he had said and avoided the main points at 
issue. The truth of this assertion was emphatically de- 
nied, however, in published letters from the chairman of 
the meeting and from three members of the audience, 
one of whom stated that he had taken notes of Cooper’s 
lecture and compared them with the Reply. James Sav- 
age, the most urbane of the controversialists, who had 
heard the lectures of both men, sensibly observed: 

Regarding the charges of mis-stating the arguments, and evad- 
ing the main points at issue, I think that both gentlemen would be 
much more likely to misunderstand each other than either would 


'* Reasemr, May 11, 1856. 
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be to make any wilful mis-statement. In debate it is no uncommon 
thing for different combatants to differ as to what are the main 
points.^® 

Cooper’s letter had concluded with a statement that 

Mr. Robert Cooper refused to debate with me at the Hall of 
Science, and bolted from the meeting ^ Again he appeared 
at John Street, but refused to debate with me, saying, “I hope I 
have more self-respect than to suffer myself to be made a mere 
appendage.^’ 

The letter of Mr. Beale states that, on the contrary, Ro- 
bert Cooper after listening' quietly to the lecturer had 
stood up and (said: 

It is not my intention tonight to reply to Mr. Cooper, having 
already challenged him to a set debate on the subject of his lectures, 
which he has not accepted. I shall not run after Mr. Cooper to 
act as a controversial appendage at the close of his lecture. There 
is only one course open to me consistent with self-respect — to deliver 
a counter-lecture, which by the permission of the [John Street] 
Committee I shall do on the 23rd. I merely came this evening to 
hear his views from his own lips, \<^hich I think is just to him * »«' * 
Mr. Cooper has talked of certain ‘scandalous proceedings' at the 
Hall of Science. I beg to tell him that no one caused confusion 
but himself in being too irritable and domineering to listen to any 
opponent without repeatedly interrupting him * 

While Robert Cooper’s lecture was caustic, and occa- 
sionally off 'the subject, it impresses the present-day 
reader as a fair and candid performance, certainly every 
bit as much so as Thomas Cooper’is account- of i't, and of 
their controversy, in the autobiography.^^ Henceforth, 
however, the -two men were avowed enemies. 

Holyoake s'tood by his old friend manfully, and the 
following month earned further unpopulari-ty with his 
own party by publishing the following tribute : 

There are few men whose personal integrity is more above sus- 
picion than Thomas Cooper’s. He has stood on the side of the peo- 
ple, and acted on his convictions in poverty and peril and prosperity 

Investigator, June, 185?; cf. Reasoner May 18, 1856. The for- 
mer printed the letters in defense of Robert Cooper in full; the lat- 
ter omitted duplicatton of statements. ‘ ' 

"Reasoner, May 11, 1856i' 

’^Investigator, June, 1856. 

“ See Life, pp. 354-355. 
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alike. And now, when his situation is the reverse of prosperous, he 
has risked his popularity with a party with whom, he has so long 
and usefully acted, by avowing certain theological opinions he holds. 
Had he time or strength to report his opinions for himself, he would 
do far more justice than report has done him. If he is irritable, 
impatient, or dogmatical in discussion, let objections on these points 
be clearly confined to these points. Let them not be so expressed 
as to appear to be made against himself, because he avows his sin- 
cere convictions. We think his convictions erroneous, and we were 
prompt to say so, but we have treated Mr. Cooper with no disre- 
spect on that account. * * Indeed we believe his opinions have al- 
ways been pretty much what he avows them to be, and had he not 
announced them in the peculiar manner he did, they would have 
excited little or no surprise. He is of the religion of all poets — he 
is Pantheistic — ^he worships genius, nature, truth, beauty, and pro- 
gress. He may personate his ideal of Nature as the “Moral Gover- 
nor of the Universe” — ^he may cling to the ideas of “Future Existence,” 
but his theology will be that of a generous heart and lofty imagi- 
nation. * Few persons would suppose from the comments that 
have been made, that Mr. Cooper is still of the same religion as 
Shelley, as Byron, as Burns, and Thomas Paine, * * We could 
wish [his] opinions were those of Hume, D^Holbach ’>* * * Har- 
riet Martineau; but to stand on the side of Theodore Parker, of W. 
J. Fox, of Chevalier Bunsen, of Francis Newman and Mazzini, is to 
stand also in most distinguished ranks of progress. * * * ^ 

It is a curious fact, worth noting, that a man who has done good 
service to the people in a particular way, and for any reason ceases 
to work, or changes his mode of working, often gets worse treated 
than those who never did, and never intend to do, anything. This 
is surely wrong, * * * True Freethinkers will never persecute, even 
by epithets, those who change, nor reproach those who retire. They 
will have too much gratitude to forget those who have served them, 
too much pride to supplicate adhesion, too much dignity to resent 
defection, and too much justice to brand honest change of opinion.^* 

After the appearance of this article . Cooper wrote 
Holyoake : 

Secularism does not mean freethinking, but intolerance, I know 
very well that you do not wish it to be so; but another authority 
has arisen. Let the last number of the Investigator witness to 
that! You are already in hot water on my account, and I do 

,^Bemoner, May 2§, 1856. Bee also Holyoake, G. J,, The Trial 
of theism London, 1858, chap. 2. “The Conversion of Thomas Cooper” 
for a further tribute to Cooper^s sincerity and to his devotion to his 
own order. 
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not desire to plunge you into any more. Let others rave about the 
‘renegade.’ They have my leave to do it.“ 

He ended this letter — 

Unchanged in hearty friendship towards yourself * * * however 
I may differ from you on matters of religion. I am, dear Holyoake, 
Yours affectionately, Thomas Cooper. 

The article to which this letter referred appeared in 
the June issue of the Investigator under the title of “An 
Apology for Renegades.” A covert attack upon Holy- 
oake, it censured Cooper, not, ostensibly, for his new 
opinions — 

but for the ungracious and offensive way in which he abandoned 
and attacked those he once held. Not content with turning his own 
coat, he must insist upon everyone else following his example. * * * 
The Reasoner has nothing to say in condemnation of Mr. T. Cooper’s 
rudeness to Mr. R. Cooper. Friends who are faithful to the cause 
of Free Inquiry must be careful how they treat renegades to the 
cause. 

Between January 13, when he made his dramatic 
confession of faith, and about May 15, Cooper appears to 
have been entirely without employ, except for the delivery 
of his two theological lectures first at the Hall of Science 
and then at John Street, for which he was not remuner- 
ated. His new ideas were so entirely contrary to Robert 
Owen’s teachings that the Socialist halls, particularly that 
of John Street, were henceforth closed to him. The Hall 
of Science, whose proprietor [Mr. Bendall] was now old, 
ill, and paralytic, also closed its doors about this time, 
partly for renovation, and partly because its opponents 
succeeded in obtaining a prohibition of further anti-reli- 
gious lectures there. 

During these months of enforced idleness Cooper’s 
conviction of sin became increasingly acute, and he had 
to strugifle against a renewal of tormenting doubts as to 
the reality of God’s existence. His old Methodist -friend 
of Lincoln days, Dr. Frederick James Dobson, was one of 
those who strengthened and helped him; Charles Kingsley 


Eemonei\ June 1, 
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was another.^^ With the latter Cooper carried on an ac- 
tive correspo'ndence, discussing in particular the difficul- 
ties which Robert Cooper had shown were inherent in any 
concept of the “Person” of God. Kingsley lent Cooper 
several Bridgewater treatises and other books; advised 
him to “stick stoutly by old Paley;” presented him with 
a copy of GIomcus; and gave him in addition to Spiritual 
comfort a hearty invitation to come to Eversley, where 
they could smoke their pipes, tramp the heather, and to- 
gether thrash out perplexing problems of theology.®® 

With the other Christian Socialists — Maurice, 
Hughes, Ludlow, and Fumivall— Kingsley made valiant 
efforts to find Cooper emplo 3 rment, and about the middle 
of May finally obtained a humble post for him with the 
Beard of Health. His work was the simple task of copy- 
ing the letters written by foreign and British doctors for 
the use of Sir John Simon in the preparation of his fa- 
mous “Report on Vaccination.” The remuneration was 
pitiful— one penny for every seventy words — ^but Cooper 
seems to have been able to do the work pretty much when- 
ever he chose. He held the position for almost two years, 
resigning finally in May 1858.®® 

How desperately he needed employment is indicated 
by a letter Eangsiey wrote to Hughes in May 1856. When 
publishing this letter twenty years afterwards, Hughes 
concealed Cooper’s identity under the initial “T,” and 
prefaced the communication with the following state- 
ment — ^“He [Charles Kingsley] had written to inform me 
that one of the old Chartist leaders, a very worthy fellow, 
was in great distress, and to ask me to do what I could 


^Life, p. 371. 

^Leisters and Memories, 1: 331-333. 

” Cooper, who bore all his life the scars of the attack of smallpox 
whiOT nearly carried him off during childhood, was henceforth an 
enthusiastic advocate of vaccination. 

“'Zii/e, p. 369. 
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for him/’ Such portion of the letter as refers to Cooper 

follows: „ 

Eversley. May, 1856 

Dear Tam: 

I have heard from T[homas Cooper] twice today, and he 
is agreeable [to accepting the Board of Health work], which, if he 
wasn^t, he is an ass, and doesn't know half a loaf is better than no 
bread, and you mustn't look a gift horse in the mouth. * * * 
this £25 of his is a grueller. * * I have offered to lend him £10 — 

hopes it may be lending — and have written a desperate begging letter 
to R. Monckton Milnes, Esq., which 'evins prosper . Poor T — says to- 
night he has written to Forster about it — which he must have the 
small of his back very hard against the ropes so to do,^* so the sooner 
we get the ginger-beer bottle out the longer he'll fight, or else he'll 
throw up the sponge at once; for I know his pride. I think we can 
raise it somehow. I have a last card in old [Thomas Erskine],®® 
the judge who tried and condemned him, and is the dearest old soul 
alive, only he will have it T — showed dunghill, and don't carry a 
real game hackle. If I am to tackle he you must send me back those 
letters to appeal to his piety. * ^ ^ He [Cooper] says Tom Taylor ^ 
fl believe all the world is called Thomas] has behaved to him like 
a brother, which, indeed, was to be expexed, and has promised him 
copying at a shilling an hour, and will give him a ^ chop daily free 
gracious; but the landlord won't wait, which we mustn't neither. 

at « 

To Cooper himself Kingsley wrote the following 
month in regard to his new situation: 

Rectory, Chelsea, June 14, 1856 
I called and asked for you at the Board of Health, but you, were 
away! You must not give up to low spirits — ^wait awhile, and all 
will be right. Get into harness, become a habitue of the place, get 
every one's good word, and in six months you wiU be found to be a 
‘‘valuable man;" and then, in due time, you may say what you like — 
and rise to something really worth having.*”' 

^ Kingsley evidently kn^w nothing of 'the cordial relation which 
existed between Cooper and Forster, and which continued until the 
latter's death. It w^as Forster who sent ithe Christian Socialists men- 
tioned to see the President of the Board of Healith, and prolmbly 
his influence counted for as much as that of all the others combined. 

This name likewise was omitted in the published letter. But cf. 
Letters and Memories, 1: 288: “In the autumn of 185i2 Judge Er^ 
kine with his family settled in Eversley to be a blessing to Ih^ parish 
for fifteen years." . ' x ' 

^ Topa Taylor was at this time Secretary to the Board of Health. 
** Hughes, Thomas, Prefatory Memoir td Alton Locke, 

** This first paragraph is given in the 1S84 abirtdged ed|i|dn' ef 
Letters and Memdnes, hut is omitted in the Cambridge* editihn. 
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It is, I know it, a low aim [I don’t mean morally] for a man 
who has had the aspirations which you have; but may not our Hea- 
venly Father just be bringing you through this seemingly degrading 
work to give you what I should think you never had — ^what it cost me 
bitter sorrow to learn — the power of working in harness, and so 
actually drawing something, and being of real use. Be sure, if you 
can o-nce learn that lesson, in addition to the rest you have learnt, 
you will rise to something worthy of you yet. * * * It has seemed 
to me in watching you and your books, and your life, that just what 
you wanted was self-control. I don’t mean that you could not starve, 
die piece-meal, for what you thought right; for you are a brave man, 
and if you had not been, you would not have been alive now. But 
it did seem to me that what you wanted was the quiet, stern cheer- 
fulness, which sees that things are wrong, and sets to right them, 
but does it trying to make the best of them all the while, and to 
see the bright side; and even if, as often happens, there be no bright 
side to see, still ^‘possesses his soul in patience,” and sits whistling 
and working still till ^'the pit be digged for the ungodly.” 

Don’t be angry with me and turn round and say, “You, sir, who 
never knew what it was to want a meal in your life, who belong to 
the successful class who have — what do you mean by preaching these 
cold platitudes to me?” For, Thomas Cooper, I have known what 
it was to want things more precious to you, as well as to me, than 
a full stomach; and I learnt — or rather I am learning a little — ^to 
wait for them till God sees good. And the man who wrote "Alton 
Locke” must know a little of what a man like you could feel to a 
man like me, if the devil entered into him. And yet I could tell you, 
Thomas Cooper, that there was a period in my life — and one not of 
months, but for years, in which I would have gladly exchanged your 
circumstantia, yea, yourself, as it is now, for my circumstantia, 
and myself, as they were then. And yet I had the best of parents 
and a home, if not luxurious, still as good as any man’s need be. 
You are a far happier man now, I firmly believe, than I was for 
years of my life. The dark cloud has passed with me now. Be but 
brave and patient, and [I will swear now], by God, sir! it will pass 
with you.®* 

About ten days later, on June 25, 1866, Kingsley 
wrote to Cooper again: 

I have had a sad time, for a dear friend has died suddenly, or 
I would have written again to you, and called again; but I could not 


'^Letters and Memorie$f 1: 333-334. 
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recollect your exact address, and could not get it at the Board of 
Health, and meanwhile this trouble came. ‘ ‘ ** 

You are in the right way yet. I can put you in no more right 
way. '**'• * * As for helping you to Christ, I do not believe I can one 
inch. I see no hope but in prayer. * * ^ I have had to do that in 
past days, to challenge Him through outer darkness * ** ” but He 
answered in the still small voice only; yet that was enough. ** * 

As for worldly matters, there is nothing to be done now, but to 
trust God to give you the right work in His own good time. He has, 
you see, given you anchorage-ground when you fancied yourself ut- 
terly adrift. Oh, trust this earnestness of His care, and “wait on 
Providence.’’ Men may misuse the expression into Micawber’s cant, 
but there is an everlasting truth in it. * * Write again soon. 

Your letters are always pleasant to me."* 

In still another letter written during' this month [or 
possibly a little later] Kingsley further heartened his 
correspondent : 

I am glad to hear you are regularly at work at the Board. It 
will lead to something better, doubt not; and if it be dry drudgery, 
after all some of the greatest men who have ever lived [perhaps 
almost all] have had their dull collar-work of this kind, which after 
all is useful in keeping mind and temper in order. I have a good 
deal of it, and find it most blessed and useful.®® 

Holyoake courted further unpopularity with Robert 
Cooper and his partizans by printing in July still another 
tribute to Cooper, from an unnamed correspondent whom 
he described as ‘‘well known to literature and science.” 
This writer stated that he knew Cooper only by reputa- 
tion, but in his opinion Cooper deserved well of his spe- 
cies for the services he had rendered to the cause of hu- 
manity. He had — 

fought nobly in every phase of his career for what he conceived 
to be the truth, and this has always been in favor of freedom of 
thought and speech. To teach mankind to think, and to think boldly 
and independently, merits acknowledgment not only from his friends, 
but from all who conscientiously differ from him. Honesty, single- 
ness of aim, and eminent intellectual povrer, are not vulgar endow- 
ments.*" 


Ihidf i: 335; except the first and last two paragraphs, which 
occur only in the abridged edition. 

^Ibid, i; 336. 

Reaaoner^ June 17, 1856. 
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After a long and difficult spiritual struggle Cooper 
by September had achieved sufficient certainty of mind 
to feel able to renew his lectures upon the nature and 
necessity of a divine ruler of the universe. With the 
backing of certain Christian friends he secured the use 
of the Hall of Science for a series of Sunday evening lec- 
tures. The manuscripts of the first three of these lec- 
tures — still preserved at Lincoln in the library of the me- 
morial church — reveal very clearly the nature of his 
t- bink i ng at this time. The opening lecture, on September 
21, 1856, dealt with The Being, Power and Wisdom of 
God, and again presented the argument from design. On 
September 28 he demonstrated The Existence, Power, 
All-Pervading Presence and Unity of God from a review 
of the teachings of astronomy and from the harmony of 
the spheres composing the universe. On October 5 he 
attempted a demonstration of The Goodness of God, based 
upon a general survey of organic law. In this lecture he 
sought to prove that inanimate nature was designed by 
a good God for the enjoyment of sentient creatures, and 
for the physical, intellectual, and moral well-being of 
mankind. 

The lectures thus commenced were continued regular- 
ly at the Hall of Science for the nexit year and nine 
months. At first they did not include any reference to 
Christian doctrine. The argument for the existence of 
God based upon evidences of design in the universe was 
continued for several weeks, with a large number of 
alleged illustrations drawn from the sciences — ^particular- 
ly from “natural history.” In this connection Kingsley 
wrote Cooper from Eversley in December 4, 1856, recom- 
mending to his attention a number of different works on 
zoology and general science, and offering to bring up to 
London “not only Cuvier, but all the books I can think 
of” when he came to town on the tenth. He also prom- 
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ised to look Cooper up and to have some talk with him, 
for, he wrote: 

Now that you have got upon my ground o^f Natural History, I 
think I could do more "to help you in one talk than in three letters.®® 

Upon first learning that Cooper had commenced theistical 

lecturing Kingsley had written to him: 

Yiou have an awful and glorious work before you, and you do 
seem to be going about it in the right spirit. * * * Don’t be down- 
hearted if outward humiliation^^ failure, insult, apparent loss of in- 
fluence come out of it at first.®* 

It must be admitted that so far as any success in convert- 
ing the working-class was concerned this was practically 
all that ever did come out of it. 

•* Letters and Memories— abridged edn. pp. 193-194. 

-‘‘Ibid, i: 330. 
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BEGINNING OF EVANGELIZATION WORK 
DEBATES WITH LEADERS OF FREE THOUGHT 

The Sunday lectures at the Hall of Science advanced 
gradually from the design argument substantiated by 
science to such topics as Man’s Moral Nature, Moral Evil, 
and The Soul and its Future State. Holyoake, who seemed 
to understand Cooper better than most people, wrote re- 
garding these lectures : 

On listening some time ago to Mr. Cooper, we thought that he 
was most eloquent where he felt, and least so where he a/rgiiciL 
Indeed he spoke like a man who had deep convictions, but who hat! 
*^got by heart” certain theological reasons for them. He assigned 
three causes for Infidelity which he left us to suppose had formerly 
influenced himself: the bad example of many religious professors, 
which led many to give up religion as dishonest; the repression of 
free inquiry by Christians, which led many to give up Christianity 
as timid; and the existence of oppression contemporaneously witn 
religion, which led many to distrust it as impotent * 

The Theistical argument put in evidence by Mr. Cooper was 
the well-known argument of Design * * * [which] maintains that 
evidences of apparent “Design” in the Universe prove the existence 
of God. There are other higher and subtler arguments than this 
on the side of Theism; but the one Mr. Cooper has chosen * » -i* ifs 
just the one the orator of nature would be impressed with — ^because 
it is the only one which admits an infinity of talking about, and 
in which multiplicity of illustration is permitted to supply the place 
of principle.* 

During the final months of 1856 and the beginning of 
1867 Cooper continued to progress steadily towards Protes- 
tant Christianity, until finally after a lecture on Prayer^ 
a Duty,^ in February 1867 he publicly announced his ad- 

^ Reasoner, April 26, 1857. 

* Cooper had given up prayer while he was in prison — ^springing 
up from his knees one night after he had knelt beside his iron slap 
and bag of straw with a resolve that he would. pray no more. He 
never again kneeled in prayer while he was in prison ILife, pp. 261- 
262]. How difficult it was for him to resume the practice is feel- 
ingly described on pp. 371-372 of the autobiography. 
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herence to that faith. He wrote to Kingsley during this 
month : 

God has been so good to me that I must confess Christ, and we 
shall have greater rage now that I have come to Christianity.’ 

Shortly afterwards Cooper somewhat hesitatingly an- 
nounced a series of discourses on the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, and so finally began a type of lecturing which was 
to occupy the largest part of his attention for the rest of 
his life. 

Believing that it was his duty to leave nothing undone 
to counteract the evil, as he now regarded it, of his former 
teaching. Cooper made it a constant practice for years to 
allow free discussion from the floor at the close of his lec- 
ture. This was often a painful and exhausting ordeal, 
particularly at this time. 

The absurd wrangling and ignorance of some disputants fhe 
writes] were very wearisome, and the fierceness and intolerance 
of others still more distressing* I sometimes went home at eleven 
o^clock at night from these discussions, so completely worn down 
and enfevered that I thought I would give up my task.* 

The effect of this constant bickering upon a person so ex- 
citable as Cooper explains, in part at least, his bad man- 
ners in later debates with more prominent opponents. He 
appears to have written Kingsley a little later that he had 
begun to use the '^Socratic method” in answering hecklers. 
In reply Kingsley wrrote: 

If you are an old hand at the Socratic method you will he 
saved much trouble. I can quite understand young fellows kicki!ig 
at it. Plato always takes care to let us see how all but the really 
earnest kicked at it, and flounced off in a rage * * * It seems to 
me * * * that the danger of the Socratic method * * * is this — to 
use it without Socrates^ great Idea, which he expressed by "all 
knowledge being memory;” which the later Platonisxs * * * expressed 
by saying that God, or Christ, or the Word, was more or less in 
every man the Light which lightened him. Letting alone formal 
phraseology, what I mean, and what Socrates meant, was this, to 
confound people's notions and theories, only to bring them to look 
their own reason in the face, and to tell them boldly, you know 
these things at heart already, if you will only look at what you 

^Letters and Memories^ i: note on p. 3S6. 

^Lifc, p. 373. 
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laiow, and clear from your spirit the mists which your mere brain 
* * * has wrapt round them. Men may be at first more angry thin 
ever at this; they will think vou accuse them of hypocrisy when 
you tell them “you know that I am right, and you are wrong,”, but 
it will do them good at last.” ’ 

Writing again on April 3, 1857, after Cooper had in- 
formed him that he had begun lecturing on Christianity, 
and made some reference to the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment, Kingsley bade him to “go on and prosper,” and 
stated ; 

On the question of future punishment, I should have a good deal 
to say to you. I believe that is the crux to most hearts.*. 

In a letter written from St. Leonard’s on May 9, 1857, 
Kingsley discussed this subject in extenso, dividing it into 
eight sub-heads and covering, amongst other things, the 
history and origin of the doctrine of endless torment, the 
New Testament texts upon which it is founded, and the 
etymology of the Greek words ordinarily translated as “eter- 
nal.”’ A long positscript dealt with the doctrine of the 
Trinity, which Kingsley felt was supported by the dis- 
coveries of comparative anatomy. “The soundest physiolo- 
gists, like Huxley,” he informed Cooper, “are compelled to 
talk of these animals [compound polypes] in metaphysical 
terms just as paradoxical as, and almost identical with, 
those of the theologians.” ® In a letter written on May 20, 
1857, also written from St. Leonard’s, Kingsley returned to 
further discussion of the difficult doctrine of the Trinity.® 

In September 1857 Cooper added to his duties at the 
Board of Health, and to his Sunday lecturing at the Hall 
of Science, the composition of a series of articles for The 
People, a short-lived weekly published in London by John 
Henderson. These were similar to the articles which he 

^Letters and Memories^ i: 330-331. 

Uhid, i: 336. 

’A few years before this, Maurice had been dismissed from 
his professorship at King’s College because of his refusal to accept 
the doctrine of eternal punishment. His essay on “Eternal Life 
and Death” in Theological Essays [1863] formed the basis of the 
proceedings gainst him. 

^.heifers and Memories, i: 336-342. Cf. abridged edn., pp. 194-197. 
abridged edn., pp. 197-199. 
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had written for Douglas Jerrold, and were brought to an 
snd, after nine months, by the discontinuance of the pub- 
lication.^® Cooper found that the class feeling and the be- 
lief in a class war wi'th which 'the Chartist movement had 
begun twenty years earlier had by this time almost com- 
pletely died away. 

In March 1858, while visiting Sheffield to obtain ma- 
terial for an article on the cutlery works which he was pre- 
paring for The People, he delivered five lectures similar to 
those he was giving in London at the Hall of Science.^* 
“Some persons,” he told his audience, “talked about his not 
being consistent. The truest consistency was honesty, and 
he hoped he would never lack the moral courage to avow 
his real convictions.^® The investigator reported that the 
discussions after the lectures had, as usual, degenerated 
into a squabble. Yet the five lectures had proved so pop- 
ular that after returning to. London for the week-end 
Cooper came back to Sheffield immediately and between 
February 10 and 15 delivered five more lectures. 

At the Hall of Science in London the weekly addresses, 
which continued all this year and until May of the follow- 
ing year, finally reached such purely theological subjects 
as the Atonement, Faith, Repentance, etc. At one time 
Cooper’s opponents succeeded in establishing a boycott of 
his meetings, but Cooper continued despite audiences 
of not more than a handful of people, and eventually tired 
out the opposition by sheer persistence.'® 

It will be noticed that Cooper’s final destination, en- 
rollment with the General Baptists, and evangelization work 
throughout Scotland and England, was not achieved by any 
such abrupt transition as is indicated by the statement that 
"he might be said to have leaped off the Fireethought plat- 

‘® Li/e, p. 374. I have been unable to locate any file of this 
periodical. 

1! Eotherham Independent, March 20, 1858. 

Sheffield Times, March 6, 1858. 

^ Life, p. 374. The Investigator continued its abuse. See is- 
sues of January and May, 1857. 
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form splash into a Baptist dipping pool.” According to 
Cooper himself, “it was not until fully two years had been 
devoted to hard reading and thinking that [he] could con- 
scientiously and truly say ‘I am a Christian’ — even nomi- 
nally.” 

In March of 1858 Cooper for the first time met one 
cf the champions of atheism in debate. This was the dis- 
cussion carried on for two nights [March 21 and 22] with 
the twenty-five year old Charles Bradlaugh, then just com- 
ing into prominence as “Iconoclast.” The question debated 
on the first night, Saturday, was whether such a person as 
Jesus Christ ever existed in the manner narrated in the 
Gospels. The Investigator was of the opinion that Cooper 
failed altogether to prove * •' the alleged facts of the Gospel weie 
anything more than mere legends or traditions of the churches * ^ 
[but was] happy to state that a great improvement was visible in 
Mr. Cooper’s bearing towards his opponent. He allowed him to 
proceed with his opening address without any remark or interrup- 
tion. The audience was a crowded one, and listened with rapt at- 
tention.’* 

The question debated on Sunday night was — ^Whether the 
moral teachings of the New Testament were a reliable guide 
to the human race. 

Cooper in his reply admitted that faith could not move mountains, 
and that to take no thought for the morrow was impracticable. He 
took shelter behind mistranslations from the original Greek. Mr. 
Cooper during his address indulged in some sarcastic remarks upon 
Secularism, and noticed the present controversy between the Secular 
party and Mr. Holyoake *** ‘i* * The meeting loudly expressed their 
disapprobation of the introduction of this topic, and cried shaniv 
on Mr. Cooper.” 

Because of ill health, Bradlaugh declined to meet Cooper 
again three months later, but six years afterwards they 
met again at the London Hall of Science. 

“Holyoake, G. J., Thomas Cooper Delineated as Convert and 
Controversialist, London. 1861. 

^"^Life, p. 370. 

ln%>estigator, April 1, 1858. 

April 15, 1858. 

July 15, 1858. 
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Cooper lectured at Norwich from April 6th to the 
9th; at York from April 12th to the 16th; and again at 
Norwich from the 26th to the 30th, and also from May 
4th to the 7th.®® When Holyoake announced that he would 
deliver a lecture on “The Theory of Cooper’s Conversion” in 
Norwich at the beginning of May, similar to the one he had 
previously delivered in Manchester on February 1, Cooper 
asked and obtained permission to attend; and he made no 
objection to what he heard. 

After returning to London for his regular Sunday 
lecture on May 9, Cooper set off by express train on Mon- 
day with his friend Dr. Jobson for Bradford, at which 
place Dr. Jobson had the pastorate of a large Methodist 
church. The platform porter prevented the friends from 
taking the seats they were making for towards the front 
of the train. When the express was wrecked near Nunea- 
ton, and several of the passengers in the front coaches 
were killed or badly hurt. Cooper felt that, his life had 
been spared by direct divine intervention, and in grati- 
tude he vowed that henceforth he would devote all his 
time to lecturing on the evidences of Christja-nity.®* Upon 
the completion of the five lectures he had engaged to de- 
liver at Bradford, he returned to London on May 15, re- 
signed his Board of Health position, brought the Hall of 
Science lectures to a close, and at the end of May set out 
to preach and lecture in the North. 

His first stop was at Sheffield, where on the first 
Sunday in June he again ascended a pulpit. Henceforth 
he preached in Baptist and Independent chapels whenever 
invited to do so. He was at Leeds from June 29 to July 
2, and then proceeded to Newcastle. His appearance in 
this town was noticed by Robert Cooper’s periodical in an 
article which reached new heights of abuse, the anonymous 
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Norfolk News, April 10, 1858; Norfolk Chronicle of same date. 
Jorfe HenUd, April 17, 1858; also Yorkshi/reman of same date. 
Norfolk News, May 1, 1858. 

Norfolk Netos, May 8, 1858. 

Life, pp, 375-S78, 
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writer charging Cooper with hypocrisy, changing his creed 
for , money, and, finally, insanity. 

During this year [1858] Cooper held public discus- 
sions with George Jacob Holyoake at three different 
places: one night at Nottingham, four at Norwich, and 
five at York.2® ‘<]y[y friend,” Cooper writes, ‘Vas gentle 
and temperate, conscientious and straightforward. I 
could not convince him, and he could not convince me ; nor 
did the discussion disturb our friendship and mutual re- 
gard.” The good feeling between the two survived even 
Holyoake’s caustic Thomas Cooper Delineated as Convert 
and Controversialist, a Companion to His Missionary 
Wanderings, written and published in 1861 as a three- 
penny pamphlet. ^‘As Mr. Cooper himself is a ‘plain 
speaker’ even to rudeness,” the writer observed at the be- 
ginning of his little work, “he ought not to object to plain 
speaking which, though explicit, shall not be rude.” The 
following passages are of particular interest. 

His beliefs neither ascend nor gravitate by any 'known law, but 
are like the French gardes mobile * * ^ Hot that these changes 
occur from levity of character— they are rather the struggles of 
an unquiet and unbalanced spirit * * He is by nature antagon- 
istic and prone to extremes * He has pride, ambition, sensi- 

tiveness, and coura,ge. Stung by injustice, rudeness, or neglect, he 
will be drawn by these, as by the force of conviction, on to that 
side where he can resent wrong, or vindicate his own importance. 
That he will be honest at all times is quite credible— his feelings 
are stronger than his intellect, and serve him in place of logic. 
When this was said to him in the discussion at Norwich, he regarded 
it as disparaging to his intellect. This is not what is implied. The 
power of his intellect is not called in question, only the proportion 
it bears to the force of his feelings * * * 

His theological selections display both eccentricity and temerity. 
He must astonish cautious and experienced ministers by defending 
propositions which their experience has taught them long since must 
be given up. A priori and a posteriori arguments abandoned even 
by the Evangelical Alliance, Mr. Cooper galvanizes and sets into 
motion again * * * 

^'^Investigator, August,!, 1858. , 

The Reverend Canoijs Robinson and Hey presided at the York 
discussion. ' 

^Life, pp. 382-383. 
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When his subject is the historical evidence of Christianity, an 
uneducated man rises in the meeting and offers objections. He is 
asked does he read Latin — can he construe his Greek Testament? 
If not he is put down as disqualified for criticism and driven out 
of court. A Latin quantity or a Greek verb are virtually made step- 
ping stones to salvation * Perhaps a workman quotes somebody 
who has written on the Christian evidences. The author he quotes 
is not to be absolutely relied upon. The quoter does not know it 
and could not verify his quotation if he did. The lecturer professes 
to read from the original, and alleges that he discovers a false ren- 
dering. A shout of triumph goes up — ^the poor unlettered man is 
hissed down, and Christianity is considered to be established. Per- 
haps, after all, the man was right, and his author was a better 
scholar than the lecturer; but as the lecturer proposes to read from 
the original, and the poor man is unable to detect his incompetence, 
the error of the lecturer is received with the same triumph as 
the truth. Not one in five hundred of all who shout know anything 
at all about it, and often no one in the whole meeting. * ^ * 

Christianity does not exercise any refining influence on Mr. 
Cooper’s manner, or discipline his temper + * * [He] thinks himself 
entitled to denounce as though he had himself the moral perfection 
and infallible knowledge of the hearts of others considered to be 
possessed by Christ ^ ^ 

While Mr. Cooper was * a freethinker and a sceptic, he 
was a man of good morals, of veracity, of honour [though ever 
irascible], and an industrious worker for the public good. No 
Christian can say that Secular principles made Mr. Cooper a b.'^.d 
man. He cannot now, in moral respects, be better than he was, 
and he is not half as useful to society * * * 

His secular knowledge is still his great attraction and best dis- 
tinction. His animated digests of useful information, to which his 
intellectual taste inclines him, and which his good memory enables 
him to retail, causes him to excel among his new colleagues * * * 
The Secular element in pulpit discourses is now the only hold the 
clergyman can have upon the multitude * * * 

We do not agree, and never did, with the indiscriminate accusa- 
tion Mr- Cooper brings against the priests-*’ It is true they are 
mostly bad, but many of them are men of high character, friends 
of liberty and humanity * * * This wholesale imputation of con- 


Cooper wrote In the Address to the Reader** prefacing his 
CoUected Poetical [1877] : ^*As for the denunciations of Priest- 

craft which abound in my book, I heartily avow that they have 
xny ^ ^ ^ deliberate approval * * I would not have one line ob- 
literated wherein I have denounced their guilty game/* Later in 
this preface he remarks that he never confounds **priests*’ with ^real 
ministers of Christ.” 
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scious wickedness to priests disfigures “Queen Mab” as well as the 
‘‘Purgatory of Suicides/* 

We shall regret if anything we have said shall lead any peiv«jn 
to treat Mr. Cooper with disrespect. Such persons will find ^hat 
we shall not join it, or countenance it * * His claims to regard 
stand on public grounds. As one of the working class, he is an 
ornament to his order. Considered as a self-taught man, his ac- 
quisitions are very great; and his boldness, courage, and activity 
as a political and secular teacher deserve grateful remembrance * * 
As a “Lecturer on Christianity’* his independence of tone is very 
praiseworthy. He does not go among the ministers as a follower, 
he does not cringe, or modify his sentiments to please them; he is 
always original in the course he takes. He adopts some of their 
doctrines, but for reasons of his own * * * In many quarters he 
undoubtedly improves religious liberality in its judgment of Free- 
thought advocates. 

Mr. Cooper may be irascible, so was Socrates — Mr. Cooper may 
be dogmatic, so was Dr. Johnson * * < We do not contend that Mr. 
Cooper is equal to the great moralist or the gi’eat lexicographer; 
we only intend to suggest that any man of substantial qualities is 
to be judged by those [qualities] and not by his failings merely. 

Caroline Fox heard Cooper lecture in the autumn of 
this year, and described him to E. T. Came, on Novem- 
ber 12, 1858, as 

a square-built man, with a powerful, massive face; [who] walks 
up and down the platform, and talks on as if he were in a room, 
with extreme clearness, excellent choice of language, and good 
pronunciation.® 

The Investigator in December 1868 published a 
further purely malicious pasquinade by the same hand 
which had penned the scurrilous Newcastle article. 

After a brief visit with Mrs. Cooper at the end of 
1858, Cooper in January again set off for Sheffield. At 
the end of the month he visited Northampton, where he 
had been very popular in Chartist times. The shoemakers 
for whom the town was famous turned out, he writes, 
in crowds too great for the chapel to hold them. I lectured on the 
six nights following, and they rose up and disputed, but with very 


^Memories of Old Friends, being extracts from the jourriala 
and letters of Caroline Fox ^ ^ ^ from X85S to 1871 — Horace N. Pym, 
ed. Phila. 1882, pp. 342-3 
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slight exceptions they manifested so much good humour and regard 
for their old democratic champion that I felt something like regret 
that I could not stay longer among them.“® 

At Blackburn he delivered six lectures and three ser- 
mons in seven days. On Whitsunday his boyhood friend 
Joseph F. Winks baptized him into the General Baptist de- 
nomination at the Friar Lane chapel in Leicester. 

But it is impossible to trace his wanderings in detail 
further in this place. In the eight and a half years be- 
tween 1858 and 1866 he preached or lectured in a large 
number of the counties of Wales; in every town of Scot- 
land vpith a population of over two thousand; and in all 
the counties of England without exception. One year he 
even included the Channel Islands in his itineration. He 
reckoned that during this period he preached a total of 
1,169 times, and lectured 2,204 .times.®® His itineraries 
down to 1872 may be found in the final chapters of his 
autobiography. 

It was suggested to him when he began this work 
that a committee should be appointed to arrange his tours 
and direct his movements, but he preferred to work in 
absolute independence, and accordingly had invariably to 
make all his own arrangements with regard to lodgings, 
and the places where he was to speak. His lectures are 
preserved to a large extent in his little works on Christian 
Evidences, and the best of his sermons in Plain Pidpit 
Talk, and its sequel The Atonement. 

During January and February of 1865, as shown by 
an old hand-bill which has been preserved, he delivered 
eight “discourses” to the students of Spurgeon’s training 
school. Two of the “Bridge of History over the Gulf of 
Time” lectures were included in this series. Spurgeon 
conpnended Cooper’s work, ignoring the fact that he did 
not unreservedly subscribe to the doctrine of eternal pun- 
ishment. 

“Li/c, p. 384. 

“Li/e, p. 888. 
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Two important meetings with anti-religious leaders, 
which are omitted from the autobiography, must now be 
considered. The first of these took place at St. George's 
Hall in Bradford, where Cooper met Joseph Barker for 
six nighte’ discussion of the belief in a personal God and 
in the doctrine of immortality. Each of the debaters had 
his own chairman, and a different umpire was appointed 
each night to decide irreconcilable controversies. W. E. 
Forster acted as umpire on the first night. Professional 
short-hand reporters took down the debate, which was 
afterwards printed in a booklet of 167 pages. The occa- 
sion presented the curious spectacle of Protestant Chris- 
tianity being defended by Cooper, who until five years 
previously had acted as a champion of freethought, and of 
its being attacked by Barker who at one time had been 
among the most popular and powerful members of the Dis- 
senting clergy. Darwin was referred to by both speak- 
ers — ^his Origin of Species had been published during the 
previous year — ^but his name was so unfamiliar to the re- 
porters and to the printer that more than half the time 
the published report misspells it. 

“^Joseph Barker, who was slightly younger than Cooper, was 
born in Lancashire of poor parents. After a childhood which was 
familiar with want, and the obtaining of a haphazard education, 
young Barker became first a Methodist local preacher, and then 
the pastor of a New Connexion Methodist church. For some time 
he acted as a champio-n of Protestancy against freethought, but 
finally was himself infected with doubt, so that he became in rapid 
succession a Quaker, a Unitarian, and an atheist. He established 
several periodicals for the people, some of which reached an enor- 
mous circulation, so that he was for a time a power amongst the 
working class. In 1847 he went to America for a six months' lec- 
turing tour in advocacy of freethought, and in 1851 he emigrated 
to this country with his family. He was driven out of the first 
comznunity in which he, had. .settled, in central Ohio, because of his 
anti-religious activities, and/th’ereupon moved seventy miles further 
west. Even in this frontier town his extreme views caused him 
to be attacked, and he moved a second time into **the unpeopled 
territory of Nebraska, a country at that period ten or a dozen times 
larger than England, and yet containin<y less than five thousand 
inhabitants." Though he was a successful pioneer and farmer, his 
anti-Christian beliefs made him increasingly unhappy. He finally 
decided to return to England, and’ arrived there in the early part 
of 1B60, shortly before his debate with Cooper. He was associated 
this year with Bradlaugh in the founding of the National Reformer^ 
but quarrelled with him, and was dismiss^ By ‘the shareholders. Less 
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The personal abuse on each side was abundant, and 
a debate on the existence of God and the immortality of 
the soul frequently degenerated into a vulgar squabble, 
which reached such a pitch of ill-feeling that on the fifth 
night Barker for a time refused to go on. Cooper inter- 
rupted continually; and uncomplimentary epithets were 
hurled nightly on both sides. In view of the language of 
the report it seems remarkable that the disputants did not 
fall to blows on the stage. Certainly Cooper behaved very 
badly; always, of course, because he felit that what his ad- 
versary said was false, or out of order, or a mis-quotation. 
As in his debates with Holyoake, he objected strenuously 
to the reading or quoting [except from memory] of any 
authorities, claiming that the speakers were there to ex- 
plain their own thoughts, and not to present the ideas and 
statements of others. Barker became so wrought up that 
at the end of the discussion he declared, “If he [Thomas 
Cooper] had not told us he was an Englishman, I should 
have taken him for a bastard between a gypsy and a 
Jew.®^' 

The second of the meetings previously referred to was 
Cooper’s debate with Charles Bradlaugh nearly four years 
later. This took place at the Hall of Science in London on 
February 1 and 3, 1864. The questions at issue were: 
first, whether God existed; and, second, whether there was 
a moral governor of the universe. Cooper’s argument for 
the existence of God he himself summarized as follows: 

I exist. Having begun to exist, something must have existed 
before me. I am intelligent, personal, conscious; and so the some- 
thing which has always existed is personal, conscious, intelligent. 
The universe and humanity, since they once were not, and then be* 

than three years after this date Barker became a Christian again. 
After serving for a few years as minister to small Primitive Method- 
ist congregations, he returned to America, where he spent the rest 
of his life in itinerant lecturing and preaching in much the same 
fashion as Cooper was doing, in England, He died in Omaha on 
September 1, 1875. See his rambling and fragmentary autobio- 
graphy, The Life of Joseph Barker Written by Himself, which was 
published in 1880 by the same publishers who had brought out 
Cooper^s autobiography eight years earlier. 

Nights Disemsim between Thomas Cooper ani Joseph 
Barker, London-Bradford [1860], p. 166, 
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gan to be, must have had a cause. That cause must have been in- 
telligent, since it would have been impossible for non-intelligence to 
have created the universe of law and order which science reveals. 
My existence proceeds therefore from that uncaused, underived, un- 
created intelligence which I call God. 

This argument for a First Cause it was not difficult 
for such a master of dialectic as Bradlaugh to prove ut- 
terly fallacious. Always the wielder of a rough tongue, 
he attempted to overwhelm Cooper with sarcasm and in- 
vective, as well as by superior logic. To repeated demands 
for definition of his terms Cooper paid no attention, in- 
sisting that Bradlaugh was obligated to prove the non-exis- 
tence of God. Bradlaugh replied that to deny the existence 
of God is meaningless; what he denied was the existence 
of any one of the alleged beings that had been described 
to him in definitions of the term God. Cooper lost his 
temper with his opponent, scolded the audience even when 
it applauded him, and refused to budge from his original 
position. 

The second discussion, on God the moral governor of 
the universe, was polemically also a Bradlaugh victory. 
Cooper’s argument was based on the assumption that the 
person or being governing the universe must be moral, 
since there exists in humanity a moral nature, as proved 
by conscience. Bradlaugh showed no mercy in his savage 
onslaughts upon the “mental feebleness” of his fifty-nine 
year old opponent. He did not even spare Cooper the ig- 
nominy of publiclj'’ exposing his faulty pronunciation of 
French. The report of the discussion issued by the free- 
thought press “ is not, in all probability, entirely accurate 
or fair in its 'transcription of Cooper’s speeches; but there 
can be no doubt that as a debater the honors were entirely 
Bradlaugh’s. James Thomson [B.V.— author of “The City 
of Dreadful Night”) composed, according to Bradlaugh’s 


^Two Nights Public Discussion between Thomas Cooper and 
Mr. C. Bradlaugh on the Being of God as the Maher and Morcd Gov-^ 
erfwr of the Universe ^ London, 1874, 
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daughter, “some amusing verse descriptive of Mr. Cooper’s 
position as laid down by him in his opening speech.®^ 

It is interesting to compare the derogatory remarks of 
ihe Bradlaughs — father and daughter — upon Cooper’s plat- 
form powers, with those of one who agreed with his re- 
ligious views. The article from which the following ex- 
tracts are taken appeared originally in the London Eclectic 
in this same year, 1864, and was later reproduced in the 
New York periodical of the same name. 

Thomas Cooper is a lecturer in a very eminent degree — we 
think the king of lecturers * Utterly inartificial, perfectly * 
coherent, logical, * * * overflowing with * * * facts of science, happy 
pieces of humour, rare touches of imagination * *5' * this useful man 
now seeks by his eloquent and powerful and well-informed mind, 
and singularly felicitous and adroit tongue, in some measure to 
overtake and undo the mischiefs effected by him by the same means 
whilst walking beneath the night of scepticism ** * Since his 
conversion to Christianity, he has principally occupied himself bv 
delivering a course of lectures embracing a comprehensive scheme 
of argument in favor of the reality of religious truth. * Mr, CoojEi- 
er unfolds, through various pathways of argument, the great doc- 
tinnes of design and divine intention. Commencing his first lecture 
with the argument of Paley, we express simple trulth when we say he 
improves the argument by supplying several links in .the chain; and 
the first lecture, in the course of its delivery, transforms Natural 
History into the interest of a fairy tale, * * * The second lecture, on 
Design in the Celestial Spaces, compels the mind of the hearer to move 
with freedom and majesty; and the whole of the audience, when we 
formed a part of it, hung breathlessly on the story. ’*'=** * 'The lec- 
turer is so delightfully free in his sysitem, we could almost be 6ure 
that, frequently as these lectures have been delivered, they have never 
been composed or written down on paper ^ Mr. Cooper pos- 

sesses power enough of the rhetorical order, but seems to disdain 
to use it unless carried along unconsciously into the center of his 
own power. His style is direct, familiar, colloquial, frequently very 
pleasantly humourous, always lucid and clear. * * * We have dic- 
tated these remarks in the hope that they may be a means of m- 
troducing this excellent and honoured man to some towns and neigh- 
borhoods as yet unvisited * * Like Richard Baxter, he is com- 

pelled to Say he “does no discredit to any Univex'sity, since he is 

'^Charles Bradlaugh~-A Record of His Life and Work, bv his 
daughter Hypatia Bradlaugh Bonner, London, 1S94 [two vols*] 1; 
209. 
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not of any,” and with some, colleges alone are believed to give either 
status or wisdom; [but] we believe it will be increasingly found, as 
each lecture is heard •*' that for fullness and fitness, for the 
memory which treasures ** * for the wisdom which perceives and 

applies, there is scarcely another teacher among us able to do the 
work which Providence seems to have appointed to Thomas Cooper.® 

With reference to the debates considered above, Cooper 
wrote simply: 

I had discussions in after years with big and little champions 
of Atheism; but their proceedings seemed to me crooked and un- 
principled, and I shall therefore pass them by without even record- 
ing their names. My clear conviction is, that public discussions 
on the Evidences of Christianity never do any good, but often do 
great harm. 'The sceptical champion, and his friends too, generally 
come up to the encounter to win by fair means • or foul; they are 
in too (great a heat to hear the truth; it cannot get fair entrance 
into their minds. On the other hand, young fresh minds, unused 
to these inquiries, are often caught by the new and startling words 
they hear, and become doubters; perhaps, eventually, confirmed un- 
believers.®® 

While Cooper had the courage and honesty to avow 
his convictions everywhere, and to meet his opponents face 
to face, temperamenitally he was totally unfitted for debat- 
ing; for he invariably lost his temper, and then, like many 
sensitive people he became unbearably rude and overbear- 
ing. The published reports of his discussions must have 
wrought untold harm to his cause among the very class he 
was trying to reach. 

^ Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature, Science, and Art 
[N. Y.llxii: 217-219. 

"^Life, p. 383. 
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HANDBOOKS ON CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES AND 
PUBLISHED SERMONS— PARADISE OF MAR- 
TYRS— COLLECTED POETICAL WORKS- 
THOUGHTS AT FOURSCORE 

During Cooper’s first years as a home missionary, his 
wife saw him only at long and infrequent intervals. But 
in January 1861 she began to accompany him on his jour- 
neys, and continued to do so every summer and most of 
the winters for the next five years. In November 1866 she 
had to give up, however, and, as they had broken up their 
home in 1861, she took refuge with her sister Mrs. An- 
drews in Sheffield. Within a few weeks after her depar- 
ture from his side. Cooper was prostrated by a combina- 
tion of heart-attack and “brain-fever,” the result of more 
than eight years of unremitted mental exertion. This oc- 
curred at Ramsgate. Dr. Walford of that place attended 
him without fee, and. Cooper was convinced, saved him 
from death. After a month’s treatment by this skillful 
physician he had just sufficient strength to go on to Croy- 
don, where one of his former “pupils gave him shelter until 
February. Only then was he able, though still weak -"nd 
ill, to rejoin Mrs. Cooper at Sheffield. At times during 
this illness he suffered so terribly from insomnia that he 
feared he would lose his mind, but several months of com- 
plete rest and quiet finally brought about his- recovery. 
Henceforth he worked with somewhat more discretion.’ 
Mrs. Cooper continued to go out with him occasionally un- 
til 1872, when she moved to her sister’s house, 2 Portland 
Place, Lincoln, their home thereafter until her death and 
his own. 

This long illness had a fortunate afternoath. Cooper 
was still without any assured income, being entirely de- 

'ZAfe, pp. 388-389. 
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pendent upon the collections gathered at his lectures, and 
such donations as those who believed in his work might 
feel inclined to give him. W. E. Forster now proposed a 
public subscription for the purpose of purchasing an an- 
nuity for his old friend. Samuel Morley, M.P., proprietor 
of the Daily News, and prominent Dissenter, philanthropist, 
and temperance advocate, headed the list with a subscrip- 
tion of one hundred pounds ; Charles Seely, W. E. Forster, 
and Mr. James Harvey each contributed fifty pounds. Dr. 
Jobson gave twenty, and Carlyle sent in ten. Public sub- 
scriptions raised the total to £1,300, with which an an- 
nuity of £100 was purchased from the National Debt of- 
fice, payable to Cooper and his wife jointly, and after the 
death of either to the survivor.® As Cooper lived for an- 
other twenty-six years, the total amount he received in 
annuities amounted to double the sum originally paid in. 

By June 1867 Cooper was again able to resume his 
missionary work, though thereafter he never preached more 
than twice on Sunday, and limited himself to three or four 
lectures each week.® Yet Holyoake states that in 1877, 
when Cooper was seventy-two, his list of appointments 
showed him engaged to speak in more than seventy dif- 
ferent towns within a period of six months.^ 

The death of his old opponent Robert Cooper in 1868 
caused a wide-spread report that it was Thomas Cooper 
who had died. He promptly corrected the rumor by send- 
ing the following letter to the papers: 


Sir— 


I see it is reported that I am dead. Lord! how these 
papers lie. 


Yonrs very truly, 
Thomas Cooper’ 


About 1870 he gave up debating with Secularists and 
others at the close of his meetings, but instead invited all 


‘Life, p. 390. 

‘Ibid, p. 389. 

* Monthly Record of the Thomas Cooper Memorial Church, Marcti, 
‘Newcastle Weekly Chronicler, July 23, 1892. 
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who were genuinely troubled by doubt to call at his lodg- 
ings for private conference. Not more than a dozen ever 
came. As a result of the new policy the attendance of 
Secularist workingmen at the lectures dropped off.® 

In 1871 publication of the lectures which he had now 
been delivering for about fourteen years was at last begun. 
The first of a series of five little octave volumes dealing 
with the evidences for Christianity appeared in July 1871 
under the title of the Bridge of History Over the Gvlf of 
Time. Designed to prove the historical existence of Jesus, 
and the authenticity of the gospel records, it began with an 
outline history of the nineteen centuries of the Christian 
era; these centuries being likened to a series of arches 
constituting a great bridge. To each arch the lecturer 
gave a name derived from some event, characteristic, or 
famous personality prominent in the century represented. 
Thus the nineteenth century was the Arch of Science; the 
eighteenth of the French Revolution; the seventeenth of 
Oliver Cromwell; and so on back to the second and first 
centuries, which he named the Arch of the Fathers, and 
the Arch of the Apostles. In the part of the work dealing 
with the first two centuries a detailed refutation of Strauss, 
and incidentally of Renan, was attempted. The evidence 
assembled shows an impressive range of reading in science, 
history, theology, and the work of the church fathers; and 
the argument is presented clearly, interestingly, and force- 
fully; but it is instructive to note how frequently the same 
evidence which was adduced in the Critical Exegesis to 
prove the mythological character of the Christ story, is 
now interpreted in a new way, and held triumphantly to 
proclaim the truth of the gospel records. That the reli- 
gious-minded found help and support from these little 
volumes for a faith reeling under the attacks of Huxley, 
Tyndall, and Herbert Spencer is evident from the fact that 
fifty-one thousand copies of the series were printed and 
sold. Of this total the Bridge of History accounted for 


Thoufthta at Fourscore, p. j879. 
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twenty-five thousand — ^nearly half ; ’’ and fifteen thousand 
copies were printed within five years of the first appear- 
ance of the book. 

Next to receive publication were Cooper’s lectures 
setting forth the arguments for belief in the existence of 
Grod and in the immortality of the soul, which came out in 
September 1873 under the title of God, the Soi.il, and a 
Future State. The arguments for the being of God were 
presented in the first part, those for man’s spiritual na- 
ture and assurance of future life, in the second. Victorian 
interest in these questions is indicated by the fact that ten 
thousand copies of this little work were sold, the final edi- 
tion appearing in 1892.® 

The Verity of Christ’s Resurrection from the Dead 
118751 and the Verity and Value of the Miracles of Christ 
[1876], which constitute the third and fourth volumes of 
the Christian Evidence series, contain those lectures which 
dealt with the matters mentioned in their titles. That 
unbelief was increasing by the 'third quarter of the cen- 
tury may be deduced from the fact that these works re- 
quired editions of only six thousand and five thousand co- 
pies respectively. Both were republished in 1892, the 
year of Cooper’s death.® 

Evolution; the Stone Book; and the Mosaic Record of 
Creation [1878] formed the fifth and final contribution to 
this series. These three lectures, designed to meet the 
arguments of those new opponents of orthodox religion, the 
scientists, contain what Cooper said to audiences at the 
beginning rather than at the end of his attacks on Dar- 
winism.^® Though he grieved to report that the leading 
men of science “make it no secret that they throw the De- 
sign Argument, or Doctrine of Final Causes, to the winds,” 
his reply to their findings was no mere work of ignorant 
obscurantism. He accepted evolution as applying to the 
creation of the world, but rejected the theory as account- 

' Thoughts at Fourscore, p. 368. 

* English Catalogue of Books — ^1890-1897. 

^English Catalogue of Books — 1890-1897.* 

'^.Thoughts at Fourscore, p. 368. 
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ing for the origin of human life, holding that as applied to 
man, evolution was invalidated by the large number of 
“missing links,” and the entire absence of fossilized human 
remains. He knew of the discovery of the Cro-Magnon 
skull, but discredited its alleged great age; and the Pa- 
leolithic flints he thought could be explained as resulting 
from natural forces. To account for the different narra- 
tives embodied in Genesis he offered the quaint theory that 
the first part of that book is a record of God’® revelation 
to Adam, preserved by our first parent and inserted by 
Moses into Genesis unaltered. The seven days of crea- 
tion were not, however, days of twenty-four hours, but 
were different geological periods — “the second day of 
creation may have been thousands or even millions of 
years.” His position, in fact, was quite similar to that of 
Cuvier, Lyell, and Agassiz, all of whom he quotes with ap- 
proval. The lecture on “The Stone Book” is an excellent 
simplified outline of the fundamentals of geology. Succes- 
sive editions of this little work reached a total of six 
thousand copies. It, too, was republished in 1892. 

Cooper was a child of his age in his willingness to ac- 
cept the findings of the geologists and even the nebular 
hypothesis of LaPlace, while at the same time rejecting 
vehemently, because of their implications, Darwin’s theo- 
ries of natural selection and of the survival of the fittest. 

In 1872 appeared also the Life of Thomas Cooper 
Written by Himself. In the opening pages’ of that work 
he gave the following reasons for producing it: 

The world expects, and almost demands, that some men write 
their autobiography. It ridicules the vanity and impertinence of 
other men who put the recollections of their own lives into print. 
Hundreds of people have told me that I ought to write a record of 
my life. But very likely thousands will wonder that I have had 
the assurance to write it, or could imagine that anybody really cared 
to have it written. And doubtless, to many people, my record will 
be worthless; yet I hope others will find something in it they may 
deem not altogether without value * ♦ * 

If the account of a man’s life be worth writing at all, it must 
he worth wriiang with fair completeness. So I shall fill up the 
outline as fully as I judge it wise to fill it up. I shall do so more 
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especially when it will gratify myself. For if there be any grati- 
fication to be derived from the reading of my book, I think I ought 
to share it. And I most positively declare that if I had thought 
a share of such gratification would be denied me, I would not have 
written the book at all. Thus the reader will see that I have let 
the truth out at once; I have written the book chiefly to please my- 
self * ^ 

Coleridge [in his Liter aria Biographici\ thinks it “probable that 
all thoughts are in themselves imperishable; and that if the intel- 
ligent faculty should be rendered more comprehensive it would only 
require a different and apportioned organization — ^the body celestial 
instead of the body terrestrial — ^to bring before every human soul 
the collective experience of its whole past existence.” One could 
desire to have such a power of tracing every thought to the earliest 
part of one’s conscious existence. Not for the purpose of inflicting 
the recital of all one’s thoughts upon others, but for the purpose 
of being able to tell the truth. What were the exact motives f'lr 
the performance of a certain action in our lives, we often cannot 
state unerringly in our later years. It is not simply because mem- 
ory fails that we cannot give the veritable statement; but because 
the moral and intellectual man has changed. We no longer think 
and feel as we thought and felt so many years ago; and perhaps 
we wonder that we did some things and spoke some words we did 
and spake at certain times. We are inclined to set it down that 
our motives then were what they would be now- We see the past, 
as it were, through a false glass; and cannot represent it to our- 
selves otherwise than as something like the present * * ♦ I shall 
[therefore] fail in rehearsing some things correctly, no doubt; )>ut 
it shall not be wilfully, or from intention. 

Most likely I shall become tedious to some readers when I am 
gratifying myself most fully. But any reader who is displeased 
with my narrative can pass over the pages in which he feels no 
interest; or close the book, and take to his daily broadsheet, if he 
prefers it.” 

As the present work has endeavored to show, there 
are large gaps in this interesting self-history — ^particularly 
in its account of the author’s connection with Chartism. 
The twenty year hiatus between the date of its publication 
and the year of Cooper’s death likewise calls for the sup- 
plementary labors of a biographer. Of this work of his 

pp. 1-3. For a condescending contemporary review of 
this autobiography see Chambers JoumaZ, Ixix: 373 [1872]. For 
a longer, sympathetic review, see London Quarterly Review xxxviii: 
445-468 [1872]. 
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old age the total number published was forty thousand 
copie®.^^ 

In September of this same year [1872] seven of the 
discourses which Cooper had delivered from the pulpits of 
Baptist, Independent, and Methodist chapels throughout 
the kingdom were published under the title of Plain PvL 
pit Talk. A copy of the book was immediately despatched 
to Charles Kingsley, whose acknowledgment of the pres- 
entation was the last letter to pass between the two, as 
a little more than two years later the clergyman was dead. 

Eversley, September 23, 1872 

My dear Thomas Cooper. 

I have been wandering for nearly a fortnight, the only scrap 
of a holiday I have had for two years, and only found your book 
and letter yesterday. But I have read through your Plain PuMt 
Talk in two evenings, and I am a close and critical reader, and with 
delight. That a man of your genius and learning should have done 
the thing well does not surprise me. The delight to me is the thing 
you have done * * * “ 

Though few in our day are delighted by sermons — 
much less by printed ones — ‘So acceptable were these of 
Cooper’s to his own generation that five editions were dis- 
posed of. 

In 1873 the first part of the Paradise of Mdrtyrs, a 
“faith rhyme”, dedicated to W. E. Forster and designed to 
offset the irreligious Purgatory of Suicides, made its ap- 
pearance. Arthur O’Neill is said to have suggested the 
subject at the time the author was composing his Prison 
Rhyme, but it was not until thirty years later that the 
first five books — all that were ever written — were ready 
for publication. As stilted as the Purgatory, and like that 
work written in Spenserian stanzas, it has none of the 
vehemence and passion which made the earlier poem not- 
able in spite of numerous defects. This later production 
is a sort of rhymed “Book of the Martyrs,” and, as before, 
each canto is introduced by several stanzas of personal re- 

** Publisher’s announcement at end of Thoughts at Fourseore, 

’’Letters and Memories [abridged edn.] p. 199. 
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flection or recollection. These are followed by visions of 
the martyrs in paradise, the description of heaven follow- 
ing the conventional pattern of Revelation, except that the 
martyrs are described as acting as unseen messengers of 
God to earthly souls struggling with doubt and discourage- 
ment. The book throughout is militantly anti-Catholic, 
the martyrs presented being nearly all Protestant, or those 
who before the Reformation rebelled against the Pope and 
Catholic dogma. In the first book appear Ridley and other 
English martyrs less well known; in the second, the mar- 
tyred apostles, together with 'SUch figures as Paul, Isiah, 
Able, Polycarp, and others. Their theme is the future con- 
version of the Jews. Near the end of the canto, and of 
each canto thereafter, a hand of golden light appears in 
the heavens, and in obedience to this sign the martyrs 
march in serried ranks up the easy ascent of a terraced 
mountain to the heights of paradise, where the dreamer 
cannot follow. The third book introduces additional 
martyrs of England, including not only the early missiona- 
ries to the Anglo-Saxons, but also those persecuted as 
schismatics in New England. The heathen, we are told, 
are in this other-world permitted “a second scene of trial.” 
Book Four presents the martyrs of France — ^particularly 
those of Montpelier and the Vaudois. The last book, into 
which is introduced an impassioned eulogy of Mazzini, 
deals with Savonarola and other papal victims ; the ancient 
popes being included, however, among the Italian martyrs. 
The martyrology of Germany, of the Netherlands, of 
Spain and of other countries was to have formed the sub- 
ject of a projected Part II, which never advanced beyond 
this schematization. 

The preface to this poem reveals that its publication 
was largely in compliance with the repeated urgings of 
religious friends, the author himself feeling some misgiv- 
ings as to its worth. 

At sixty-eight [he wrote] one ceases to be sanguine, if not to 
care about literary success. I quite expect that the critics will cry 
out, “What tame stuff is this compared with the Purgatory!” It 
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is the fruit, not of a mind struggling with doubt in a gloomy pris- 
on; but of a heart, thank God! throbbing with gratitude to Him 
for restoration to Christian faith and Christian life, and daily 
intent on spreading that faith and life in the hearts of others “ 

The collected Poetical Works of Thomas Cooper, made 
up of the two long pieces and a brief selection of minor 
poems appeared in 1877, four years later. The shorter 
poems were described as samples of an article which he 
could have supplied in great plenty had he not believed 
that the world already possessed quite enough minor poe- 
try. A second edition of the Poetical Works was issued 
nine years' later, in 1886. 

Old Fashioned Stories, a re-publication [with addi- 
tions] in one volume of the two volume Wise Saws and 
Modern Instances [1845] came out in 1874. It went 
through three editions, the last dated 1880. 

In 1880 also, a second collection of Cooper’s sermons 
to working-men was published under the title of the Atone- 
ment, and Other Discourse, Beina a Second Series of 
Plain Pulpit Talk. Only one edition of this work was 
printed. 

The final catalogue of his literary labors. Cooper con- 
fessed, was something very different from what he had 
dreamed it would be in his youth, but he comforted himself 
with the hope that it might contain some things which 
would do good to some of his fellow-men.^^ 

In 1885 his final publication, Thoughts at Fourscore, 
and Earlier, made its appearance. It consists principally 
of lectures, sermons, and reminiscences, being correctly 
described on the title-page as a “medley.” Although writ- 

Preface, Paradise of Martyrs. 

'*The minor poems comprise: Section II — '‘The Smaller Prison 
Rhymes'" [three Chartist pieces; and from the Barones Yule Feast 
the Woodman's Song and the Old Man's Song]; and Section IV— 
“Early Pieces” [two love poems, four pieces from the Barones Yule 
Feast, and “To Lincoln Gathedrah”]- 

” These were four additional stories of Lincolnshire as Cooner 
knew it in his youth, originally contributed to Jerrold^s Shillmg Mag- 
azine, Eliza Coo!ds Jourm% and the Northern Trihum, 

” Thoughts at Foursoore, p. S70, 
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ten more than fifty years a^o, the following lines from the 
two chapters upon strikes and the vicissitudes of trade, 
read as though penned during the present decade: 

Nor let anyone imagine that [America's] condition is any better 
than our own. Wages have been reduced in the States ten, twenty, 
and even more per cent in some instances * * Working men 

[are] leaving America by shoals; from two hundred to three 

hundred stonemasons have returned to one district in Scotland. 
The American iron firms are sharing disaster with those of Eng- 
land, for the farmers in the Mississippi cannot sell their wheat at 
remunerating prices, and being, besides, heavily burthened with 
mortgages, cannot buy machinery * * * One hundred thousand men 
are unemployed in New York. 

Every man of reflection knows what is the root-evil — ^the prim- 
ary cause — of all this distress, which, periodically, but most surely, 
affects the nations. WAR — demon War — hellish War — is that root- 
evil — ^that primary cause.^® 

In his chapter on ‘'Charles Darwin; and the Fallacies 
of Evolution'’ Cooper pays sincere homage to Darwin's 
character and scientific attainments, but points out that 

although Mr, Darwin never expressed himself piously, or even rev- 
erently * * * he uses the term ‘‘Creator" several times. That term 
is the only one by which Mr. Darwin indicates that he had some 
kind of a belief in the Eternal Author of all things.'^® 

After lecturing on Darwin at Beverley, in Yorkshire, he 
had received the following note: 

The Vicarage, Beverley * * * September 19, 1882 

My dear Sir — 

I heard your lecture last night with pleasure; and beg to inform 
you that, five weeks ago, I sent a letter to Mr. Darwin's son, ad- 
dressed to my uncle, the late Professor Eadie, from his father. ~ 
in which he says he can with confidence look to Calvary * * * 

Robert Eadie, F. R. G. 

Cooper commented: 

I do not know when Charles Darwin told Professor Eadie that “he 
could with confidence look to Calvary" — or what he really meant 
by it. We were told some time ago that young Mr. Darwin is now 
trying to collect his father's letters, that he may publish them. Of 
course he will insert the letter to the late Professor Eadie. Let us 
hope we shall have some explanation of itJ^ 


^Ibid, pp. 57-68. 

^Ihidj pp. 137-138. 

^ Ibid, p, 139. 

^ Thoughts at Fourscore, p. 139. This letter does not appear 
in any volume of Darwin’s correspondence which I have seen. 
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The question of date is' as Cooper recognized, of the utmost 
importance, for if the letter were written while Darwin 
was a student at Cambridge or Edinburgh it would not 
mean a great deal, particularly if it was composed after he 
had abandoned medicine and was thinking of preparing for 
the church. Elsewhere in Thoughts at Fourscore, Cooper 
relates that Darwin was so impressed by the civilizing in- 
fluence of Christian missionaries upon the barbarous na- 
tives of Terra del Fuego, whom Darwin had seen when 
the “Beagle” visited that spot in 1832, that he contributed 
regularly to the South American Missionary Society.^^ 

In spite of its heterogeneous contents Cooper’s last 
book, which cannot be considered at further length here, 
is not without interest. It ended with a vigorous appeal 
for the formation of a band of young men from the uni- 
versities and preparatory schools to take up the defence 
cf religion. He had earlier recommended that they should 
adopt the following program: 

Let all come in to hear you, free. Sell no tickets, take no 
monies for admission, have no practice that may leave a hair- 
breadth’s room for Christ’s enemies to charge you with selfishness. 
Have a collection at the end of your discourse on the ground chat 
you cannot live on the air, and pay expenses of lodging and travel- 
ing, and printing, from an empty pocket.” 

This was the practice which Cooper himself followed to the 
very end of his life, sufficient proof of the sincerity of his 
convictions. 

It was during the quarter of a century of peripatetic 
preaching and lecturing that Cooper grew the throat beard 
and adopted the high-cut waistcoat which distinguish most 
of the existing portraits. Except for the 1848 woodcut 
first published in Hovntt’s JourruA and reproduced in the 
later editions of Gammage’s History of the Chartist Move- 
ment, engravings and photographs show Cooper as he 


pp. 324-327. 
“Lt/c, p. 399. 
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appeared at the age of sixty-five or eighty. The early por- 
trait shows him as a smooth-shaven young man with high 
forehead and long hair reaching to his coat collar; the 
others as an elderly preacher after he had allowed his hair 
to grow even longer, and though otherwise smooth-shaven 
with a beard under his chin to protect his throat, a sensible 
precaution for an old man racked by bronchitis who had 
to speak in chapels whose interior in winter was some- 
times icy. The air of benignity and calm which distin- 
guishes these latter portraits is apt to give a false im- 
pression of the man as he was in his years of vigor, and 
probably explains D. A. Wilson’s misleading reference to 
him as “gentle Thomas Cooper.” ** 

Of those still living who heard Cooper’s later lectures, 
one wrote in 1930. 

There came pretty regularly to the chapel of my boyhood the 
Christian lecturer, Thomas Cooper ' ♦ * He was an elderly man 
as I remember him, with a waistcoat that buttoned right up to the 
neck. He had abundance of long hair and side whiskers, and was 
deeply marked by smallpox. As a boy I was always glad to go to 
hear him, for his lectures were very clear, and full of things I 
did not know.“ 

Professor John W. Cunlifee in his teens also heard 
Cooper lecture, and vividly remembers his reading of the 
first chapter of Genesis in Hebrew. 

The well-known English writer on musical and scienti- 
fic subjects, Mr. J. W. N. Sullivan, has recorded in an au- 
tobiographical volume recently published: 

Amongst my father’s books were some by the old Chartist 
Thomas Cooper. I remember perfectly the title of two of these — 
God, the Soul, and a Future State, and The Bridge of History over 
the Gulf of Time. I had been four or five years at school when 
I discovered these books, and I read them with extraordinary in- 
terest. The first in particular fascinated me. I have no clear re- 

“ Wilson, D. A., Carlyle on Cromwell and Others, p. 346. 

” The Witness [Monthly magazine of Trinity Hoad Chapel, Lon- 
don]. Presumably this unsigned article was written by the editor, 
the Reverend Henry Oakley. 
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collection of its contents, and it was doubtless extremely sketchy 
in its reasoning. But it was the first occasion on which I had made 
contact with anything that could be called abstract sjieculation.” 

In the historical pageant held at Stoke-on-Trent in 
May 1930, in celebration of the Wedgewood bicentenary, 
the Labour M.P. from Burslem appeared as Thomas Coo- 
per, an indication that his memory still survives in the 
Five Towns. 

“ Sullivan, J. W. N., But for the Grace of God, N. Y., 1932, pp. 
26-26. 



Chapter XXX 

THE DEATH OF MRS, COOPER 

In spite of almost continuous invalidism during the 
forty-six years of her married life, Mrs. Cooper attained 
the ripe age of seventy-eight — ^almost of seventy-nine. Her 
death occurred in February 1880,* after a long period of 
such intense suffering that death came as a relief. 

Although the autumn of 1879 found her so seriously ill 
as to be wholly confined to her bed, the necessity of earn- 
ing something to eke out the meager Debt Office annuity 
of one hundred pounds — actually only £98-8-4 after deduc- 
tions for income tax, document stamps, etc.— compelled 
Cooper, who was now in his seventy-fifth year, to go out 
as usual on a lecturing and preaching tour. His recom- 
pense for such work was merely the collections taken up 
after the lecture, out of which he had often to pay both 
rent and printing expense, plus small sums obtained from 
the sale of his books when the meeting was over. 

The fortitude with which he bore the hardship® of 
such work in mid-winter, and the courage with which 
Mrs. Cooper endured her almost constant suffering are 
attested by the last letters which passed between them, 
written during his absence at the end of 1879.* During 
his nine weeks' tour Cooper wrote to his wife daily. To 
make sure of her replies reaching him enroute, he enclosed 
always a self-addressed envelope. After November 6 Mrs. 
Cooper was no longer able to write, and the office of 
amanuensis was assumed by her widowed sister Mrs. Sa- 
rah Brown. Except where otherwise noted the extracts 


‘In Thoughts at Fourscore [p. 370] Cooper has made the cu- 
rious error of giving this date as 1870. 

‘Entrusted to me by Alfred Ash, Cooper’s servant from 1880 
to 1892. 
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from this record of enduring affection and Christian 
piety are from letters by Cooper. 

Moat Bank, Burton-on-Ttent. 
Monday, October 13, 1879. 

Dearest Love: 

* * * * * * I enclose you Jobson's letter. His cheque for £8-19-2 I 
have sent to my publishers. What an infamous thief’s tax it seems 
to take £2-1-8 a year from our little £100 — ^five-pence in the pound 
Income Tax. So much for War-— which means Murder and Robbery 
by Wholesale * * * 

Moat Bank, Burton-on-Trent. 
Tuesday, October 14, 1879. 

My own dearest — 

We had a crowded house last night — ^the vicar of Burton in 
the chair — and £7 was the collection. My good host® has given me 
£5 now instead of at Xmas. ^‘For,” says he, may die before 
Xmas.” Yet he does not seem likely to die — ^for he is up this morn- 
ing and looks well. But he is soon knocked down again ***** 
Mr. Bass is as pleasant as ever — ^but more irritable; and I 
have to mind and not raise his temper, 

[From Mrs. Cooper] 

2 Portland Place, 
St. Mary’s Street, 
Lincoln. 

October 14, 1879 

My dearest Love — 

Thank you very much for the pleasant good report you have 
been able to send me from Burton. It would be cheery if I could 
send you as good in return, but the symptoms are not quite so 
good * * * I have a pleasant letter from America and a card from 
Oxford to enclose * * * 

Your ever loving wife, 
Susanna Cooper 

Moat Bank, October 15, 1879 

Sweetest — 

Glad to see your hand-writing, but fear you have given yourself 
pain * * * We had another full hall last night — ^but I was so bu.sy 
in answering people who crowded around me, that I forgot to ask 
what the collection was. I sold three pounds worth of books. 

*This was Mr. Abram Bass. He and his brother Michael Bass 

[Liberal M. P. from 1848 to 188B3 contributed substantially to the 

Cooper annuity fund in 1866. Both were members of the famous 

brewing Srm. 
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I meant to go down to the town to hear Lntteridge tonight — 
but I shall not: the toil is so great that I shall be glad to rest * * 

My publishers have sent me their receipt for Jobson’s cheque, 
so I am clear there. 

Moat Bank, Thursday Noon, Oct. 16, 1879 

My precious Love — 

I have been out in the fine sun and air an hour and a half with 
my host — thinking often I shall see him no more * * * Memory 
fails Mr. Bass in common things: that is to say he does not forget 
them — ^but says them over and over again and forgets that he has 
said them but an hour before! His memory of passages of poetry 
from Shakespear, Byron, etc. is as wonderful as ever * * * 

I have not a single letter from anybody this morning. If some 
of my correspondents do not reply to me at Worcester I must write 
to them again. Being ministers chiefly, I expect they are away 
from home at the Baptist and Congregational Yearly Meetings * * * 

Worcester, Friday, October 17, 1879 

Dearest and Best — 

I enclose you thirty-four pounds * * The collections [at 
Burton-on-Trent] amounted to twenty pounds. They paid all ex- 
penses of printing and the hall, and Mr. Bass paid for the cabs * * * 
I reserve a sovereign and a few shillings for myself. I sold a good 
many books last night, and am sending for another book parcel. 

My lodgings would be pleasanter if I had not to go up two 
stories to sleep. I shall be glad to be alone and quiet * * * 

[From Mrs. Cooper] 

Lincoln, October 18, 1879 

My dearest Love — 

I very thankfully acknowledge the receipt of P, 0. orders and 
bank notes to the amount of thirty-four pounds, and will attend to 
your directions therein as soon as practicable. 

I am glad that you are safe landed in a tolerably comfortable 
abode, and can have some desirable quiet. 

I had a better day yesterday, less pain and took food better, 
and the doctor gave hope of more permanent relief * * * 

One week of absence past this day, one week nearer your re- 
turn if we are both spared * * ♦ 

Your ever loving wife, 
Susanna Cooper 

Worcester, Saturday, October 18, 1879 

Sweetest — 

* Wightman, the sceptic who wrote me those bad secret let- 
ters the last time I was here, has written to the Independent min- 
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ister and tried to poison his mind against me. I have heard the 
letters read : they are very malevolent. I have never had any trans- 
actions with him. He was a Baptist once years ago, and as he is 
an Atheist now, he is merely serving his bad Master. My life, 
thank God! is upright, and I have nothing to fear. I must pray 
for him and forgive him 

Worcester, Tuesday forenoon, 21 October, 1879 

My precious Love — 

Four pounds collections and sold one pound eight shillings worth 
of books last night. Lewitt was there. He is now the Baptist min- 
ister here. He was a boy at the Town Clerk’s, when we were in 
Leicester. He is to call on me today and go with me to the Cathed- 
ral — ^for I should like to lay my hand again on the tomb of King 
John as well as to see the new monuments * ^ ^ 

What trouble Cook and Ann have with their children! — ^what 
difficulty Harry and his wife must feel to bring up their children — 
and Rose seems to be lost and bewildered as to what he is to do with 
kis children! What a blessing, darling, it is that we have none. 
Yet how happy Jane Hancock is in her children. Such is the dif- 
ference between good and wise training of children, and bad train- 
ing, or no training at all * * between a lone widow’s * * * constant 

trust in God — and the worldliness and strife to get money of Cook 
and Rose * * * 


Tewkesbury, Friday afternoon, 24 October, 1879 

My own dearest — 

I am opposite the old lodgings — but not in such pleasant rooms 
as we had twice. 

I did not tell you how much I endured, during the week, from 
Wightman’s malignity — ^nor can I tell you now. The worst of it 
is that two good men [the Independent minister] Mr, March and my 
old Leicester and Scarbro’ friend Lewitt, [the Baptist min- 
ister] are now drawn into the persecution. He has turned liis 
wickedness upon them; and may continue to annoy them. The 
fort to throw it all off, and go on with my work as if nothing had 
occurred, made me feel the recoil yesterday, and I was glad when I 
got to bed at night and chloral gave me relief in sleep. I cannot 
fully throw off the sadness yet, but the quiet of old Tewkesbury, 
and the rest of another night, may relieve me * I must not 
think more about him — ^but pray for God to turn his heart. God 
help me so to do * * * 

Tewkesbury, Saturday morning, 25 October, 1879. 

Darling Dove — 

♦ ♦ * I inean to get out and see the grand ^‘restoration*’ of rhe 
old Abbey Church, and look at the old gabled houses. I cannot ven- 
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ture into the “sweet plains” that you speak of. Dearest — where we 
have gotten so many beloved flowers.^ 

[Prom Mrs. Cooper] 

Lincoln Oct. 25/79 

My very dear Lover — 

I am deeply sorry to read such a sad story of your Worcester visit 
* * I am thankful to tell you that I have obtained some con- 
siderable relief, but it has been hard work and severe suffering. 
I hope the worst is past, and I am so thankful you were not here 
to witness the [illegible] pain. 

Your trouble has caused you to forget to send an envelope 
We are peaceful and comfortable, thank God. May he bless you, 
prays, 

Your ever loving wife, 
Susanna Cooper 

Tewkesbury, Saturday night, 25 October, 1879 


My precious Love — 

I am warm and quiet: two very good recommendations 
of a lodging. But my cook is a bad one, and she has other imper- 
fect qualities — so that I have again something to endure. And so 
it will be, I doubt not, to the end of the earth ^ ^ 

As the chapel is smaller than the one at Worcester, I shall not 
need much exertion. Yet I must not sink into listlessness on that 
account. If I cannot talk to do good, I might as well be silent * •*' * 
I expect small collections and small book-sales, but I cannot always 
expect to do as well as I did at Burton-on-Trent ^ * i must be 

thankful for the past, and trustful for the future. 

I wish I could ease your pain, my dearest and best. I pray the 
Lord to give you ease. Amen. 

Sunday at noon 

Have had a small company as usual, at the Baptist chapel, and 
the children have been so unruly that I have had to speak to them — 
always in gentleness — ^three times! They do not seem to have half 
the number of teachers they need ^ ^ 


^ Mrs. Cooper began to travel with him in 1861, “From that 
time to the present,” he wrote in 1872, “she has often been my winter 
companion, and has always been with me in summer. And through 
deep love of the pursuit, as well as to preserve health we have taken 
advantage of our wide wanderings over England, Scotland, and 
Wales, to gather wild-flowers everywhere.” Life^ pp. 378-879, 
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Tewkesbury, Monday forenoon, 27 October, 1879 

My own dearest — 

+ I heard a smart crier in the street this morning, and 
looked out and saw that he had the Corporation badge. So I must 
employ him for the three nights. It may serve to bring some who, 
otherwise, might not come * •** * 

Tewkesbury, Tuesday forenoon, 28 October, 1879 

Darling — 

Only one pound fifteen shillings collection and seven and six for 
books last night ^ ^ ^ Next Sunday I expect to sit and hear two 
sermons from Dr. Stoughton. They had engaged him for the Glou- 
cester Independent Chapel, without thinking of me. I am welcome 
to the chapel for the lectures, they assure me. So I hope all will 
go well. I wish I may be permitted to sit and hear. It will be a 
treat I have not had for many a long day. Some busy-body, I fear, 
will devise something: will be for sending me off somewhere * * 

If anybody devises employment for me that I know I cannot under- 
take I shall not undertake it * * * 

Tewkesbury, Wednesday afternoon, 29 October, 1879 
My own sweetest and dearest — 

My soul cries to the Lord for help for you and help for myself. 
The pain that you have passed through I cannot know — ^but I seemed 
to have a feeling about me all yesterday and in the last night, that 
you were undergoing a gieat trial. The hours of today, since I 
received your letter this morning, I cannot describe, I seem to be 
all ear — lest a telegram should be brought — tell me you are dead. 
I cry still to God to help you, my precious love. I cannot say more 
* * *** I must pray on. 

[From Mrs. Cooper] 

Lincoln, Oct. 29/79 

Dearest, 

Just a line to say that I am no worse Do take care to 

keep off the bronchitis. Darling * 

Six P. M. 

I have been hoping the doctor would call, but he comes not yet. 
I can give you no more particular account. Will to Gloucester to- 
morrow. Excuse more. Best Beloved, ’tis difficult for me to 
write * * * 

Your ever loving wife, 
Susanna Cooper 

Tewkesbury, Thursday forenoon, 30 October, 1879 
My own darling — 

I would it were only seven hours, instead of seven weeks, from 
today that I am fixed to be with you. 
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It was some consolation to read the first words of your letter, 
‘‘Just a line to say I am no worse/' That will relieve me so far, 
that I will not be on pins and needles all today, in the fear of re- 
ceiving a telegram from Lincoln * ^ * 

Afternoon 

Very, very cold — ^but I must go out again to put this letter into 
the Post Office, and to see about the bus fetching me in the morn- 
ing * * * 

[From Mrs. Cooper] 

Lincoln, Oct. 30/79 

My dearest Love, 

Nay, my Darling, listen not for a telegram whilst I can write 
a word to you. I do suffer at times, and the frame shrinks, but 
I sleep a good deal, and I do not look for a very sudden removal. 
Some one will be sure to tell you if danger approaches. Yes, pray 
on my love. The Lord is good, I feel it every day. I hope you have 
not left yourself short of money. Dearest. I have been sleeping 
whilst the light is gone. 

Your loving wife, 

Susanna Cooper 

Gloucester, Friday afternoon, 31 October, 1879 

Dearest and Best, 

* Never trouble about money, I have seven pounds in rny 
pocket * * * I enclose two more envelopes, but remember, my pre- 
cious love, if you write five words just to tell me how you are, it 
will be enough * * * 

[From Mrs. Cooper 

Her last letter but one. The omitted words indicate how much 
physical pain and weakness had to be overcome to pen it; and the 
trembling, nearly illegible writing show how much she was suffer- 
ing at the time of its composition.] 

Lincoln, Nov, 1 '79 

My precious Love, 

Thank you for all your precious words come to me this morning. 
I cannot write many [lines] but the Dr. has kindly offered to write 
for me to-day or to-morrow. 

I have still much pain and weakness increases so I think the 
end may be [near], Will it [not] be better to think of me with the 
blessed Saviour where there shall be no more pain and sin — ^where 
we shall worship the Lamb forever and ever. I would gladly live 
a little longer for you my best beloved but the meeting will not be 
long delayed. 

May the Lord be your comfort and strength, prays. 

Your ever loving wife, 
Susanna Cooper 
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23, Brunswick Square, Gloucester 
Saturday afternoon, 1 November, 1879 

My own dearest. 

Even the little bit of writing from Sister Sarah is better than 
nothing. Do not write yourself, darling, to give yourself pain: let 
Sarah write instead + * I havq a very pleasant large sitting- 
room here, looking into a large, quiet square, such a lodging as you 
would have liked, sweetest ^ ^ 

God help you in your struggles with pain, my very precious 
one, and give you power to keep hold of Him ^ ^ * 

Gloucester, Sunday afternoon, 2 November, 1879 

My own dearest, 

Your precious letter reads, to me, as if you thought it would be 
your last. If it be, I will fasten it in my Book of Psalms, that I 
may have it before me every day as long as I live, to remind me 
that I am to rejoin you in Heaven ^ ^ 

I heard Dr. Stoughton preach this forenoon * * It was an 

instructive sermon, and sound in doctrine: delivered with ease and 
clearness, and often wnth force ^ * 

Gloucester, Monday noon, 3 Nov. 1879 

My own darl5T>g, 

Dr. Lowe has soothed my nerves a UttU by telling me he sees no 
immediate danger. But he also tells me that you have been getting 
weaker and thinner since I left Lincoln, and that you have suffered 
a good deal with wonderful patience. He assures me that if any 
grave change” occurs he will tell me at once. 

All these kind assurances of the doctor only assure me that J 
shall lose you soon. God help me to bear the loss — and help you, 
sweetest, to bear your suffering * * * 

^ Gloucester, Tuesday, 4 Nov. 1879 

Darling, 

Sister Sarah's nice letter, this morning, assures me that they 
hope there is some little improvement in you — and this relieves me 
greatly. 

Three pounds collection last night, and I sold thirty shillings 
worth of books. I succeeded much better here three years ago— 
but they are without a minister * * * 

It is raw and foggy this forenoon — ^but I must face it, for I 
have to send the £1 to Hull this morning 

®This was a fortnightly allowance to his half-sister, Mrs. John 
Anderson of Hull, which as his other letters show he was regularly 
forwarding at this time. In his first letter to his wife [Octcmer 
13, 1897] he wrote regarding an obligation left by his sister-in-law 
Mrs. Swan, then only a few weeks dead, — ^‘'Keep what I am going 
to tell you secret. I foresee that 1 shall have to pay Spencer the 
£30 that [Letitia] borrowed. He must not lose it. But say nothing 
about it at present. It will give me no uneasiness.” 
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Gloucester, Wednesday forenoon, 5 November, 1879 

My own Dearest, 

■*' ^ Though it is cold, as I have finished all my letters, I am 
off to see the Cathedral * 

I have also a sorrowful letter from poor George Smith's widow, 
telling me of her sorrows. She has been gathering potatoes at a 
shilling per day. But they are all gathered, and she has the lang 
Scotch winter to pull through. I can ill afford it, but I am sending 
her 10/ — 

[From Mrs. Cooper 

Her last letter. Written on one sheet, with hand too weak to lift 
the pen between the words — ^the lines staggering across the paper. 
The uncertain writing is evidence of just sufficient strength to hold 
the pen. The letter is without date, but has been endorsed ‘^Nov. 

6, 1879” in Cooper’s handwriting. It is impossible to reproduce in 
type the pathetic appearance of the original, the last loving com- 
munication of a dying woman.] 

Dearest .& Best 

Accept my most loving [thanks?] for all your loving words 
and deeds. You’r[e] ever before me I bless God for his marvelous 
goodness in thus providing for m[y] comfort !& happiness. The 
Lord bless you prays 

Your ever loving wife, 
Susanna 

Gloucester, Thursday,' 6 Nov. 1879 

Dearest and Best,- 

Three pounds, nine shillings collection last night and sold three ’ 
pounds worth of books ♦ * * 

I saw more of the beautiful cathedral here yesterday, and en- 
tered more thoroughly into the variety of its architectural beauty 
than ever I have done before * * * 

I must now be packing for Bristol and try to get some sleep 
after dinner^ — ^for I was nearly sleepless last night, having taken 
no chloral. I only take it on alternate nights now. I am very glad 
that you can sleep darling, but am distressed to learn that you still 
suffer great pain * * * 

Bristol, Friday afternoon, 7 Nov. 1879 

My precious Love, 

It is gladdening to me that Sister Sarah can again tell me of 
some amendment. I could like to have a letter in your own hand, 
darling, but am well content to have a few lines daily from Sisc^^r 
Sarah instead — ^lest it should put you to pain. Do not try to write, 
yet, till you are a little better able * * * 
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When I get done here I shall have got through half of ii‘y 
journey, and shall be nearer to you, darling, when I get to London, 
next Friday * * * 

I have been two nights without chloral — ^but I rmst take some 
tonight. How wondrous it is that I sleep so very little, and yet 
I am so well! Thank God for it! * * * 

Bristol, Saturday forenoon, 8 Nov. 1879 

My own precious Love, 

I have received your own little scrawl and Sister Sarah’s kind 
letter, and am glad she can report cbffciw, a little improvement. But 
do not distress your dear self in attempts to write. I beg of yon 
darling, not to do it, until you can write without pain. 

Nicholls is to call in another half-hour or so, and we are to 
take a cab and go look at the four Free Libraries they have now 
in Bristol. I want much to see them. 

The general nature of these letters having now been 
indicated, the rest will be presented in more summary quo- 
tation. On November 10 Cooper wrote from Bristol : 

I am about to draw out a plan * for the first quarter of 
1880. As I have got the appointments fixed for that quarter I 
think it will be better to print it. I begin to be tired of longer plan*; 
—for people are unwilling to make arrangements with me for long 
periods * * * 

Alarmed by Mrs. Cooper's condition, at the conclusion 
of his Bristol engagement he hurried to Lincoln so that he 
might spend one day with his dying wife before going to 
London to keep his engagements there. He had to cut his 
Bristol appointments one day short to do this. His lodg- 
ings in London were at 26 Colbrook Row, Islin^n, from 
which he wrote to Mrs. Cooper on the day of his arrival: 
“My landlady had got fires in both rooms, and I am glad 
of it. for this bronchitis plagues me, and I shall need 
warmth.” On November 18 he observed, “If I were strong 
and well, I should be marching off to the Museum, etc.— 
but am too old now, and cannot.” The following day he 
wrote Mrs. Cooper: 

I had not a g:reat many to hear me last night; only two pounds 
six shillings collection and sold two pounds worth of books: very 
different from good Mr. Noel’s time, fourteen years ago * * • 
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My publishers® have just printed a new edition of *Tlain Pul- 
pit Talk/' and they are going to press with the twentieth thousand 
of the “Bridge of History.” * * * 

His letter of the day following, November 20, re- 
ported sorrowfully, '‘We had fewer people last night; it 
was very poor encouragement to come to talk to Lon- 
doners.” 

In a letter written from London just before his de- 
parture for Braintree on November 22, he observed: 

I am thinking that this may not only be the last letter, sweet- 
est, that I may ever write you from London — ^but the last letter 
I may ever write from London. I may never see the great city 
again * * * The charm of visiting it is not what it was. 

He did speak again in London, however, for there is re- 
cord of his having preached at the old chapel in Falcon 
Square, Aldersgate Street, on September 20, 1885, both 
morning and evening, in spite of his eighty years.'^ 

The last of three letters written to Mrs.. Cooper on 
November 22, began : 

My dearest and best, 

Do not grieve because you cannot write with your own hand. 
I devoutly hope that you will live for me to see and talk with you 
again, ’«' * * We have a very keen frost and a wide prospect of snow. 
I preached * * * this morning in the Baptist Chapel where I preached 
twenty years ago. Tonight I am to be in the Independent Chapel. 
I shall go in a cab, for bronchitis bothers me a good deal; and I do 
not want to make it worse. I am taking every precaution lest it 
should do so. 

From Braintree he wrote again three days later: 

My dearest Love, 

Do not be troubled because I have ‘such a burthen to bear,' as 
thou sayest. I wish thou wert better, and could live on to the end 
of my life, that we might die together, according to our early prayer. 
Mrs, Halcos makes me smile when she says she has heard of my 
trouble, that my dear wife was about to enter glory! How can 
that give me trouble? I wish that we might both enter glory 
But as that is not the will of our blessed Lord, we must wait. 


®Hodder & Stoughton, who published all his books [twelve in 
number] after he abandoned novel writing in 1856. 

^ Monthly Record of the Thomas Cooper Memorial Baptist 
Church, March, 19u4, 
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I am in trouble because thou hast to endure pain and suffer- 
ing ^ * Tomorrow three weeks ^ ^ ^ I am to reach Lincoln— 
my work for this year being ended ' * 

On November 28 Cooper moved on to Colchester, from 
which place he wrote: 

How often I think of what I shall feel if you die. I shall have 
no one left to whom I can speak heart to heart — ^to whom I shall 
have to write my daily letter, and tell how I fare, and how I feel 
and think — ^to whom my life will be as precious as her own. What 
a lonely feeling it will be! * * * 

I do not know how I shall fare here at Colchester. Braintree 
turned out very poorly — ^but then the weather was so greatly against 
us that I could not wonder. 

On December 3 he wrote.: 

I learn that Roebuck is dead — the M. P. for Sheffield, and 
Waddy is the new candidate! So Sheffield will be hot with political 
excitement, as cold as it is. Roebuck was old and infirm. He was 
once a Chartist and died a Tory! Good lack! 

He had now only two more weeks of lecture engage- 
ments, one at Norwich and one at Wisbech. To Mrs. 
Cooper he wrote from Norwich on December 5 : 

If I can only keep at my work till I get through at Wisbech 
I don^t care. I can rest when I get to you, darling. Though I do 
not expect to be really free from bronchitis during the winter— 
unless an extraordinarily mild change of weather should come— 
and that no one seems to expect. 

On December 9 he wrote from Norwich, '1 had more 
people to hear me last night than I expected, and was thank- 
ful for £3-12-0 collection' — although it was not like a Nor- 
wich collection,” The following day he advised: 

I had an eccentric chairman last night — a good man— Sewell, 
Manager of Gurney's 'Bank. But he wanted to talk so long, that 
I was compelled to bring him to a finish as quietly as possible, He 
was not offended; but left a sovereign in the box. I wish I could 
get rid of the absurdity of having chairmen. But some want them 
for fuss, and others for their money — and I cannot easily prevent it. 

His first letter from Wisbech was dated December 12 : 

Have had a fine journey— for I like to see the snow, and I have 
kept out of draughts. I am in a snug little lodging — ^but all is new 
and clean, and I am likely to be comfortable for the short stay I 
have to make — only six days. 
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All the letters now count the days until his return. 
How much of a strain he was placing on his own physical 
powers is indicated by His last two letters. The first is 
dated Monday, December 15: 

Before I could conclude my sermon yesterday morning, the 
cramp seized my right side, as if it would draw all the body into 
one, owing to a sudden chill of the liver, arising from cold. I kept 
my great-coat on at night to read the Lesson, to pray, etc. and only 
took it off to preach, and then put it on again. I should not like 
to have to preach in that chapel again. 

His last letter was written on Tuesday afternoon, De- 
cember 16, 1879: 

Darling Dove, 

Now it is only the day after tomorrow! I was bothered with 
diarrhea yesterday and with congestion of the liver and did not 
get right again until this morning after a good hearty sleep. I 
shall be glad indeed to get out of the exposure to cold and get set- 
tled in a warm home, dearest. You cannot ^be more desirous of it 
than I am. From the tone of Sister Sarah’s letter today, I expect 
to find you better and better. 

It is very foggy and thick hei'e today, and will cause some to 
keep indoors tonight who might otherwise have been at the lecture, 
so that the few will be fewer still. 

I think I shall have a long overcoat made when I get to Lin- 
coln, on purpose to keep me from getting cold when preaching and 
lecturing, the places are often so cold. I have often thought of 
it; but the present severe winter has made me think more of it * '^* '*' 

Six weeks later Mrs. Cooper was dead; from cancer 
of the womb or bladder, Mrs. Ash believed, arising from 
her early miscarriage.^ "‘She had been my gentle, loving, 
and intelligent life-companion,” Cooper wrote after her 
death, but “the sight and hearing of the intense suffering 
she endured during the latter part of her life — ^together 
with her own desire to depart and be with Christ — ^recon- 
ciled me to her death.” ® She was buried in the cemetery 
which is located in the southern part of Lincoln in the 

sister, Mrs* Letitia Swan, had died seven months earlier 
from cancer of the stomach. 

* Thoughts at Fourscore^ p. 370. 
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same plot where her sister Letitia had been buried seven 
months before, and where Cooper himself eventually 
joined them.^® 

Henceforth Cooper lived alone, with his faithful serv- 
ants Mr. and Mrs. Ash, in the house at 2, Portland Place, 
overlooking the Lincoln station of the Great Northern 
Railway. This house had originally been leased by Mrs. 
Cooper’s sister, Letitia Swan, a straw-bonnet maker and 
widow, who took in lodgers. When, about 1872, Mrs. 
Cooper was no longer able to travel with her husband, she 
came to live with this sister [with whom their eldest un- 
married sister was also staying] in the house where seven 
years later they were both to die. 

The servant Sarah Jane Haynes [afterwards Mrs. 
Ash] first came to Mrs. Swan at the age of twelve, and 
her mistress taught her to read, from the Bible. Except 
for an absence of two years, she was with Mrs. Swan for 
the next fourteen f&&rs continuously, and after that for 
another seven years, during which the Coopers and Miss 
Challoner, who was a seamstress, lived with Mrs. Swan. 
She did not marry until eight months after the death of 
her mistressi — one month after the death of Mrs. Cooper. 
After the removal of Miss Challoner to her sister in Shef- 
field, Cooper persuaded “Janesr” to remain in his service, 
together with her husband. Their devoted care of him 
did much to make his last years easier. 

” Their joint headstone [erected by Cooper before his own death] 
bears the following inscription: “In Memory of Susanna, the Be- 
loved Wife of Thomas Cooper [Author of ‘the Purgatory of Suicides' 
and Lecturer in Defence of Christianity]. She was born 7 April, 
1801 and died 1 Feb., 1880. Also in Memorv of her sister Letitia. 
the wife of Wm. Swan. She was bom 23 June, 1804 and died 19 
August, 1879. Also of the above Thomas Cooper who died July, 
1892 aged 87 years.” 



Chapter XXXI 

THE CIVIL LIST GRANTS-COOPER’S DEATH 

The year following Mrs. Cooper’s death, with indomi- 
table spirit Cooper once more made his usual missionary 
tour, though because of his bronchitis he did not again 
venture away from home during the winter. But this was 
the last time he was compelled to do so, as succor for his 
old age arrived from an unexpected quarter. 

HolyoaJce, though still an unshaken champion of free- 
thought, had not forgotten his old friend during the years. 
In the 1860’s Cooper had frequently visited at his house 
near Regent’s Park, where Stopford Brooke, Thomas All- 
sop, Thomas Hughes, and Herbert Spencer were also occa- 
sional visitors.^ In the final pages of his autobiography 
Cooper wrote in 1872 with reference to Holyoake: 

I call him my friend, for he is my friend still. I never break 
friendship with sincerity, uprightness, and real nobleness; and these 
qualities are personified in my friend. If I were to do so in order 
to please even the religious friends that I love most deeply, I 
should feel myself to be a contemptible sneak,* 

At the time of the public quarrel between Bradlaugh and 
Holyoake, Cooper wrote to the latter: “Oh, that these 
things might drive you to Christ. The whole Christian 
Church would welcome you and rejoice over you.” ^ 

But foe of organized religion though he was, Holyoake 
was capable of real Christian generosity. He was now, in 
1881, himself approaching his seventieth year, and in view 
of his threatened blindness some of his friends were re- 
commending to Gladstone that he be granted a Civil Ser- 
vice pension. Shortiy before the application reached its 

’McCabe, Joseph, Life a-nd Letters of Qe<yrge Jacob Holyoake, 
ii; 358. 

’‘Life, p. 358. 

* McCabe, Joseph, ii : 354. 
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final stage, Holyoake wrote to Mr. W. H. Duigan, the prime 
mover in the matter: 

WTiat will you say to me? I have done a thing which disquali- 
fies me from availing myself of the negotiations you so kindly asked 
Sir C. Foster to undertake on my behalf, and he should be told of 
it. It must stand over: indeed, be abandoned now. I have been 
visiting my old friend Thomas Cooper of Lincoln. With bronchitis 
upon him, he was going out, and has gone out, lecturing and preach- 
ing in the inclement weather at 76. He consulted me as to the pros- 
pect of a memorial being presented to Mr. Gladstone to place him 
on the Pension List for such addition to his limited income as may 
save him from labour beyond his years. Today I have seen Mr. 
Mundella, who and Mr. Forster are attached friends of his, and I 
am to draw up the memorial and promote it for him. This will 
not disqualify me a future day, but I cannot be a candidate myself 
and do this. Had not my wife been near unto death when I entered 
into this, I would have come to you to consult you before taking 
this step. But my friend is more needy than I. Pray forgive me. 
My wife seems recovering, but is uncertain still.^ 

To Gladstone himself, whom [by the attraction of 
opposites?] he could count amongst his personal friends, 
Holyoake wrote in part: 

[1881] 

My dear Mr. Gladstone: 

A friendly accident has made me aware that someone from a 
generous regard for me, has asked you whether some gift or appoint- 
ment could be accorded me. 

1. After thinking of it I cannot reconcile myself to the idea 
that you, amid the unusual cares of State which concern the nation 
so much, and tax your strength which we could ill spare, should 
give heed to this thing. Should you deem the idea meet on any other 
i?round, please defer it to a distant, less onerous, and more fitting 
time * * * 

2. There is Mr. Thomas Cooper, much older than myself, who 
from the days of his political imprisonment forty years ago until 
now has been an honest and brave teacher of working people. I 
found him lately in Lincoln, going out in his 76th year to preach 
Christianity to which he is devoted, in inclement weather, because 
his slender income is too small for his needs. I have drawn up a 
memorial on his behalf, which Mr, Mundella will in due course place 
in your hands. Any claims on my account would limit your means 
of considering his; and that would give me pain ♦ * * 


^McCabe, Joseph, eit,, ii: 165, 
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5. I have always taught self-help and self-reliance with the 
force of a passion * * * Unless blindness conies again, or decay 
finds me helpless, I should invalidate what I have taught by ac- 
cepting public aid * * * » 

At the next cabinet meeting Gladstone read Holy- 
oake’s letter aloud, remarking that he had never before 
received one like it. In his reply, after thanking Holyoake 
for his communication, he wrote : I need not, perhaps say 
more than that it heightens the respect and regard which 
I have felt for you ever since I have had the advantage of 
knowing you. I shall examine carefully Mr. Cooper’s 
case.® 

Following such an inquiry, a grant was made to Cooper 
of three hundred pounds; Holyoake received nothing either 
at this time or later. At hi® suggestion the money was 
paid to Cooper in three annual installments, lest he should 
give too large a proportion of it away.'’ 

Had Cooper been aware that his application would 
jeopardize that of his friend, he would certainly never 
have made it. It seems impossible that he could have 
known of the application for Holyoake, because of the few 
who knew about it there was none to tell him about it ex- 
cept Holyoake himself. When Cooper learned of the suc- 
cess of the latter’s efforts on his behalf, he at once wrote 
to Holyoake; “Your spontaneous goodness almost startled 
me * * * I have always believed in you, though not in 
your unbelief.” ® 

As both A. J. Mundella and W. E. Forster had served 
in Gladstone cabinets, their support of Cooper’s applica- 
tion doubtless aided in obtaining its favorable considera- 
tion. Indirectly, Holyoake’s association with Forster in 
this matter led to a reconciliation between the two men, 
who had not been on speaking terms for twenty years. 

When, at the end of three years, the government grant 
ceased, Forster, Mundella, and Charles Seely combined to 

^md, ii: 165-t«7. 

^McCabe, Joseph, op, wt, ii: 168, 

^ Holyoake, G* J., in the Monthly Record of the Thomtio Cooper 
Memorial Baptist Church, March, 1904. 

® McCabe, Joseph, Op, cit, ii: 166. 
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continue the payment to Cooper of £100 a year. Upon the 
death of W. E. Forster in 1886 his family continued the 
payments, as did also Colonel Seely after the death of his 
father. 

The erection of the Thomas Cooper Memorial Church 
was decided upon by the General Baptists of Lincoln at 
their annual church meeting on January 1, 1884. During 
the previous twelve years Cooper had been a regular at- 
tendant at their little church [which stood on the site of 
the present building] whenever he was in Lincoln. The 
first subscription to the building fund for a new edifice 
was for five pounds from Thomas Cooper, and it was part- 
ly in recognition of his devoted service to the church that 
the building was named after him. On the last page of his 
last work Cooper wrote regarding the new enterprise : 

The lowly Christian church of General Baptists in this city 
[Lincoln], where their predecessors, more than two hundred years 
ago, were stoned and imprisoned for preaching and practicing im- 
mersion ‘baptism — and who have continued to be a poor, and, I had 
almost said, a despised people — ^have lately taken courage and set 
about building a new and more commodious chapel and schools — 
and have determined to name the place of worship ‘‘The Thomas 
Cooper Memorial Chapel." I am utterly unworthy of the honor 
they have put upon me; but they insist upon it that the name will 
have the desirable effect of inducing many who are not Baptists to 
subscribe towards the Building Fund. I most heartily wish it may, 
and will most cordially thank all who send help (to the lowly Chris- 
tian people who so greatly need it.® 

Substantial subscriptions were received from three Mem- 
bers of Parliament — ^W. S. Caine, Joseph Cowen, and A. 
J. Mundella, all Cooper’s friends — ^and smaller sums from 
many others among his acquaintance.^^^ 

^ Thoughts at Fourscore, p. 380. 

*^Th!s mission still exists, and under the able direction of Mr* 
Cecil H. Radford is now earring on an active religious and social- 
service work, largely among the poor of Lincoln, I have been told 
that it is one of the most successful institutions of its kind among 
the English Baptists, This is due in large measure to the unself- 
ish devotion of Mr. Radford, to whom I have been indebted on in- 
numerable occasions for assistance in the preparation of this bio- 
graphy* 
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He continued to lecture and travel, principally during 
the summer, until he was eighty. During the winter he 
was compelled to give up lecturing almost entirely, because 
of the regular return of bronchitis, which usually left him 
again, however, in May. 

I am sad [he wrote] when I have to return home in the latter 
autumn, knowing it is to encounter a solitary winter by the fire- 
side, with less and less ability to read and write. For my left eye 
IS no longer a working eye, and often prevents the right eye from 
working effectively: so that I have to shut my eyes, and sit and 
think, or occupy my mind as well as I can devise.” 

In 1886, the year when the Home Rule Bill was in- 
troduced, Cooper wrote to the secretary of the Libera] 
Unionist Society in Lincoln: 

I shall not vote at the city election because I agree with neither 
of the candidates. The Tory candidate knows perfectly well that 
the old Chartist prisoner cannot vote for him. I cannot vote for 
the Liberal candidate because, so far as my perception reaches, it 
would be voting in the dark. The Irish people share the common 
privileges of English, Scotch, and Welsh men. What is it they 
want besides? I ask the question because they never tell us what 
they really want. Home Rule is a vague answer, for it may have 
twenty meanings, and none of them be good. Lately Mr. Gladstone 
has invented a new phrase — ^he proposes to give Ireland a ‘statutory 
Parliament.^ But what is that, and wherein does it differ from 
our Farliament? It would only help to make us a more and more 
divided instead of a United Kingdom. I must declare, whatever of- 
fence it may give to some people, that the Irish cry of Home Rule 
means separation from England, and that would be ruin to Ireland 
herself, and a costly war for England.^ 

On March 24, 1887 a celebration of Cooper’s eighty- 
second birthday was held, a few days after that event, at 
Millstone Lane Hall, in Leicester. In honor of the occa- 
sion five poems addressed to him were read, most of them 
the compositions of ^workingmen. The manuscripts were 
afterwards forwarded to Cooper at Lincoln, as he had been 
unable to be present at the festivities, and eventually they 
were published in a small pamphlet, together with a brief 

” Thoughts at Fourscore, pp. 866-S67. 

« Times, July 16, 1892. 
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Sketch of his life; the small publication being dedicated, 
by permission, to the Reverend Precentor Venables of Lin- 
coln Cathedral, who wrote that he was pleased to have his 
associated with that of his esteemed and venerable 
friend Thomas Cooper.^® 

Mr. Balfour, upon the application of Mr. Anthony 
Mundella,^^ then M. P. for Sheffield, secured for Cooper in 
1891 a second Treasury grant of two hundred pounds, 
“most of which he gave away, leaving only fifty pounds for 
rent due and funeral expenses.” 

His old Chartist associate George Julian Harney, in 
an article composed shortly after Cooper’s death, declared : 

He was a free giver. He had that quality which is pronounced 
the noblest attribute of a rich man, hut which indulged in by a 
poor man is accounted little short of a crime. When I tried to 
raise a subscription for the late John West, a miserable amount 
of under thirty-five pounds was the result. Of that amount there 
were two sums of five pounds each. One was from “An Old Chart- 
ist” — Thomas Cooper. He requested that I conceal his name for 
reasons not to be made public.^ 

This same writer shrewdly summed up Cooper's char- 
acter as follows: 

His qualities were commanding, but he had the defect of his 
qualities — more than one. I am satisfied that no man can succeed 
in public life without a goodly spice of egoism in his composition * 
A man without egoism, or with but a poor development [of it] may 
be a good man, a true patriot, but as a public man he will not be 
successful in any sense, and therefore cannot be counted on to much 
advance a cause, however righteous and desirable, for mankind's 
welfare. Nevertheless egoism is a dangerous, though necessary 


Commemoration of Thomas Cooper^s Bighty^second Birth- 
day * * ^ [Rev. E. H. Jackson, ed.], Leicester [?]„ '[1887]. 

It will be recalled that when he was a lad of fifteen, Mundella 
had enrolled in Cooper's Leicester Chartist Association. 

“Jackson, E. H, in the Monthly Record of the Thomas Cooper 
Memorial Baptist Churchy 1904, 

, '^Newcastle Weekly Ch/ronicU, Jnly 23, 1892, In this same 
periodical nineteen years earlier [September 23, 1873] Cooper made 
a stirring appeal for an old Chartist supporter, John Morton, then 
lying ill and poverty-stricken in a Newcastle tenement. As a re- 
sult of his efforts a sum was raised sufficient to make Morton's last 
days comparatively comfortable. 
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gift * * * It was the nature of Thomas Coo-per to take to the ad- 
vocacy of a new cause, and to fraternize with new associates in a 
spirit of boundless enthusiasm; but it was also in his nature to 
find out the imperfectibility of supposed ideals, and then to be as 
fierce in hostility as he had previously been fervent in admira- 
tion * * * 

Frankly, it was not always easy to ‘'get on” with Thomas Cooper. 
I might recall, I think, more than one “squall*' with our deceased 
friend. But Thomas had a warm heart. He could be bitter enough 
when carried away by passion; but he could be as warm in reconci- 
liation as he had been in hostility. A few years ago I called on him 
at his home in Lincoln. Naturally at first he did not recognize me, 
though my voice struck him as from a far-off time. His sight had 
dimmed, and deafness had increased, but on repeating my name 
he flung his arms around me, combining French fervour with Eng- 
lish sincerity. 

Thomas Cooper was not well-fitted to be the leader of a party, 
a league, union, association. He was most useful, and caused and 
experienced least friction when standing alone. And he only is the 
free man who stands alone. 

I suspect that miy old comrade was a disappointed man. First, 
disappointed in the political conduct of enfranchised workingmen — 
a disappointment I, too, fully share. When he printed in his Char- 
tist Song Book — 

Earth has no beauty to see 

Like the broad beaming brow of a Nation when free, 
he had no anticipation that working-class voters would become the 
creatures of party election agents. In another matter he was dis- 
appointed. He must have felt that his “Christian Evidence” lec- 
tures had, in the main, failed to produce any general or lasting ef- 
fect. * * ^ 

[He] was not the dupe of the prevailing delusion, but [was] 
sternly devoted to the country's safety, unity, and high standing 
among the nations of 'the earth. Thomas Cooper fought the good 
fight, and repudiating the blandishments of prostitute rhetoric, re- 
fusing to minister to any man's inordinate vanity, or to further 
^his unscrupulous ambition, remained steadfast in his allegiance to 
the country, in devotion to his native land. Honoured be the name 
and memory of Thomas Cooper. “After Life's fitful fever he 
sleeps welL”^’ 


Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, July 23, 1892. 
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Though he was not a teetotaler, and kept spirits in 
the house, his servants never knew him to touch liquor. 
During Mrs. Cooper’s illness, he purchased a few bottles 
of claret for her from Pratt’s Wine and Spirit House, 
whose proprietor was a personal friend. In his last years 
he became somewhat fanatical against tobacco,^® the smell 
of which he thought made him ill. He never allowed Ash 
to smoke in the house, and once demanded on pain of dis- 
missal that he give up smoking altogether, but when he 
found that this would mean losing Mrs. Ash also he did 
not press the matter further. 

During his last years Ash would help him to bed about 
seven o’clock, and in the morning bathe his eyes, to help 
his failing sight. When the servant was a little late one 
Sunday morning because of an unreliable watch, Cooper 
presented him with ten pounds to purchase a good one, 
and when Ash got an excellent silver timepiece for five 
pounds, Cooper bade him use the balance to buy a good 
watch-chain. A gold watch, which went to his nephew, 
was the only legacy of any value which he himself had to 
leave. 

Doctor Mitchinson attended him during the last year 
or two, and upon Cooper’s insistence finally sent in his bill 
for nine pounds, endorsed “If this bill in any way im- 
poverishes you, put it on the fire.” But Cooper sent his 
nephew at once with the money to pay it. Even as an 
old man he remained “very hasty^’ as Mrs. Ash tactfully 
phrased it. One day he put his hand upon her shoulder, 
and said feelingly, “I wish I had thy patience, Janey.” 

He went very quickly at the last, having been up every 
day until the end. On July 13, 1892, he finally consented 
to lie down on the couch in the afternoon, and immediately 

Yet in his last novel he had written with regard to his own 
indulgence: ^‘But what say I, what do I, when any super-delicate 
brother cries out, ‘Adam Hornbook, abstain from smoking?’ I say 
nothing. I smoke * * ^ Why am I to be forbidden this harmless 
and pleasant practice with my pipe? You cannot make it out to 
be either a sin or a crime, or a transgression of any part of the 
Hecalogue .” — The Family Feud, Book viii, chap. 1. 
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fell asleep. The next day Alfred persuaded him to remain 
in bed, but about midday he insisted upon getting up and 
being dressed. The following day, Friday July 15, he felt 
no better, but again was determined to get up. When he 
proved too weak to allow of his being dressed, he sat up 
wrapped in blankets. Later in the morning the servants 
persuaded him to go back to bed. At two o'clock that af- 
ternoon he died. Had he lived another two years and 
seven months he would have been ninety. 

The funeral services were held on Monday at the 
Thomas Cooper Memorial Chapel, which was crowded. The 
service was conducted by three ministers: J. E. Bennet, 
pastor of the church; the Reverend Edward Hall Jackson, 
of Louth, who had edited the memorial of his eighty-second 
birthday; and his former fellow-prisoner, Arthur O’Neill, 
of Birmingham. In his memorial address O’Neill recalled 
how fifty years earlier he had stood with Cooper at Wed- 
nesbury before a gathering of twenty thousand striking 
miners, and said he could still in imagination hear Cooper’s 
ringing voice, and see the immense enthusiasm he evoked 
from the crowd by his intense sympathy for the poor, and 
the fearlessness of his denunciation of the oppressors of 
the working men. The speaker rejoiced that nearly every 
point which they as Chartists had advocated on that occa- 
sion had now been accomplished. 

The services w'^ere attended by many ministers, several 
city councillors, and the mayor of Lincoln. At the con- 
clusion of the church service the body was carried out to 
the organ’s playing of the Dead March from “Saul.” It 
was followed by a long procession to the cemetery, about 
a mile distant, where a large number gathered around the 
grave. In compliance with Cooper’s request, the body was 
committed to the ground to the reading of the Anglican 
service, by the Reverend Edward Hall Jackson ; his pastor 
followed with an extempore prayer; and Dr. W. Hillier, 
of Sheffield, closed the ceremonies with a benediction. 
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Mrs. Ash was left sole executor, but except for a few 
pieces of furniture, and some personal belongings, there 
was no estate. Cooper’s reading chair, some marble busts, 
and portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Cooper are still preserved 
in Lincoln by his old servants. His clothing and gold 
watch were given to the son of his half-sister; and his li- 
brary of nearly four hundred volumes became the prop- 
erty of the Thomas Cooper Memorial Church. 

Notices of Cooper’s death appeared in the IWustvoited 
London News,^^ together with a portrait; in the New York 
Christian Advocate;"® the Times , which carried an obit- 
uary several columns in length; the Newcastle Weekly 
Chronicle; "" the Open Court of Chicago; “ and the London 
Spectator.^ Of these we quote first from the freethought 
American publication, and secondly from the conservative 
English weekly. 

General M. M. Trumbull, who hadi known Cooper per- 
sonally, when he learned of his death wrote for the Open 
Court: 

Two years in Stafford jail, at any time between 1840 and 1846 
was mart 3 n:dom,; and that was the sentence imposed and executed 
upon Thomas Cooper for blazing a pathway to the House of Com- 
mons for Burt, and Bums, and Kier Hardie. A melodramatic part 
of the romance is the appearance of Mr. Gladstone in the first act, 
and in the fifth. He was a member of the govemmart which im- 
prisoned Cooper in 1842, and he was on hand with a welcome to 
the House of Commons for Kier Hardie, tramping into Parliament 
in the garb of a laborer to the music of the Marseillaise. * * * 

Thomas Cooper has been called in some obituary notices the 
last of the Chartists, but that is a mistake. * * • As a Chartist 
evangelist Cooper did much to arouse the multitude, but he had 
not the genius to organize it. He was personally brave enough, 


"July 23, 1892. , ^ .v ^ i 

* July 21. 1892. As this was only three days after the funeral. 
Cooper’s death must have been cable news. 

“July 16, 1892. ^ _ 

“July 23, 1892. In addition to the obituary of George Julian 
Harney there was an editorial notice, and also reminiscences, appar- 


ently by the editor. 
*A«4gust 11, 1892. 
“July 23, 1892. 
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but be lacked the * * * tenacity of purpose and opinion which a 
revolutionary leader ought to have. ^ 

Cooper was a philosophical student, always learning, and often 
changing, but in all his changes he was approved by his own con- 
science; and therein lies the supreme test of an honest man. 
Christian, Infidel, and again Christian, in every contradiction he 
obeyed the injunction of Shakespeare, **to thine own self be true.” 
Although he lived to be eighty- [seven] years old, he was an un- 
finished man, like the most of us; but unlike the most of us. Cooper 
had qualities which would have rounded him into completeness, 
had he permitted them to do so; but whenever the work was almost 
done he put himself under another discipline; and so, in each of 
his characters he looks like an imposing edifice without a roof on 
it. * * * He taught school until he was almost qualified to be a 
professor, and then he quit. Just on the eve of success as an edi- 
tor he went to lecturing, and to prison. He taught himself lan- 
guages and mathematics, but was never considered a great scho- 
lar. He wrote well in prose and verse, but never attained the emi- 
nent place he might have had in the literature of England. He 
knew much law, and he proved it in his trial for sedition, but he 
never became a lawyer. He taught theology, and preached hun- 
dreds of sermons, but never was a Doctor of Divinity. He held 
spiritual sway over thousands of men, and taught them politics, 
but he never became their captain. The perseverance with which 
he climbed up, up, to the last round but one of the ladder was 
wonderful. He was a remarkable man, a famous man, and very 
nearly a great man.®® 

The Speetaior said in part: 

By the death of the old man who, tail a week ago, lived in 
Lincoln, forgotten alike by the class that looked on him as cham- 
pion and deliverer, and the class that dreaded him as a revolutionist 
and anarchist [sic] the -Chartist may be said to have become as 
extinct as the levelers of the Commonwealth. In writing of Tho- 
mas Cooper, and in comparing him with the leaders of the people 
today, we do not think it is fair to assume that the contrast is 
quite so unfavorable to the men of our own day as it looks at first 
sight. ***** The men who thought and acted with Thomas Cooper 

* were men of high principles and profound conviction * * ^ 
determined not to be befooled * * * by high-sounding phrases, and 
verbal chimeras. * * * They claimed justiicq, jifot indulgence; 
rights, not privileges. They did not wish to erect the privileges of 
labour in place of those privileges of birth or wealth which they 

Court, vi: 834B [August 11, 1892]. 
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so greatly hated, and so loudly denounced. Self-help, self-control 
were their watchwords. * * * The race that can produce men 
like Thomas Cooper — men whom suffering such as the poor endured 
in the forties, turned not into ruthless Jacobins, but into upholders 
of liberty and justice — cannot have its virtue wholly exhausted. 

He « « 

It IS seldom nowadays that a boy with the real scholar's in- 
stinct escapes the eager eyes of the schoolmaster, the clergymen 
of all creeds, and the ubiquitous philanthropists who are on the 
lookout to help him help himself. *** ^ ^ People hardly sleep easily at 
night if they know of a boy with a real touch of genius in him who 
is learning to be a cobbler. * * * was very different in the 
early days of Thomas Cooper. As he found, it was easy enough 
to make yourself learned those days, and not get enough help or 
notice to keep you fiom semi-starvation. We need hardly say that 
we think the present plan of getting the exceptionally clever boys 
scholarships * '* * from the grammar schools to the Universities, an 
infinite improvement. That, however, must not prevent our ad- 
mitting that there was a heroism about the poor scholar of the past 
which is not found in the poor scholar of today. * * * 

Though, as we have said, Thomas Cooiper^s heroic struggles 
to raise himself intellectually, and to learn the things best worth 
knowing in the world, in spite of all the obstacles that stood in his 
way, make us admire and respect him, it is impossible not to feel 
the pathos of a life like his. If, instead of having to pick up his 
knowledge anyhow and higgledy-piggledy, he had been able to train 
his intelligence systematically, and to give his mind its rights, he 
would have made a far greater impression in the world. His in- 
dependence of view, his sincerity, his ardour for knowledge, might 
have been made far more fruitful than they actually were. As it 
was, his mind, like some half-trained animal, was forever beating 
itself against the bars. He had the mental energy required for 
great things, but not that mental self-control which it is the grand 
aim of education to impart. * * * But if Thomas Cooper lacked 
self-control, he never lacked honesty; and on no occasion did he 
do or utter aught that was base.** 

On this note we may well leave him. Mistakes Cooper 
may have made; weakness of temper, of judgment, of exe- 
cution may be charged against him; but, “On no occasion 
did he do or utter aught that was base." He would have 
asked for no better epitaph. 

* Spectator, Ixix; 127 [July 23, 1882]. 
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